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FOREWORD 


THIS is the attitude towards life that attracts me. 
With indulgent smile and jest on lip, I like to wave 
an airy hand and murmur: “Look at it all. 
What funny little folk we are—how seriously we 
take ourselves! We live, we laugh, we love, we 
weep, we war, we waste away—oh ! so seriously ! 
As if the world hinged on our petty doings! We 
strut with such an air of importance round our 
tiny, spinning ball—a speck in the inscrutable, 
unfathomable depths of universe! Funny little 
folk! Naughty little things—perhaps some day 
someone will come along and whip us all and put 
us to bed! ” | 

Yes, that attitude towards life attracts me, 
but—alas—I find that the jest has often the rude 
appearance of turning against me. The indulgent 
smile in unguarded moments changes to an in- 
voluntary cry ; the airily waving hand has to be 
clenched into an attitude of defence; the funny 
little folk become alarmingly big competitors. 
The tears of a child, the sufferings of the sick, the 
misfortunes of a friend, interrupt my murmurings, 
and life has to be faced with all the seriousness 
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I can muster. There is work for us to do; we 
are items in the Great Scheme—insignificant, 
puny little things perhaps; yet our part is 
allotted, we must play it to the utmost of our puny 
ability. 
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STRAWS IN THE 
WIND 


CHAPTER I 


OF STARTING STRAWS AND SAILORS AND THE 
CARE OF SOULS 


Entering the Navy—Prince Louis of Battenberg—To the 
Mediterranean—Midshipman’s Experiences and Love 
Affairs—Sir John Fisher. 


T has always appeared to me a most awe- 
| inspiring and very humiliating thing how 
small are the incidents which govern our 
lives. Straws in the wind, just happening along— 
and how little they seem! Yet their effect can 


be so amazingly vast, leading us by, at the time, 


imperceptible deviations into undreamt of byways 
and even highways. — | 


As a boy of twelve I chanced to have a friend — 


considerably older than myself; my _ friend’s 
younger brother, whom I had never met, went up 


and failed for the Navy. It was such a light straw 


which guided me towards the life of a sailor. 
13 
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I had no family connection with the sea; I 
_ had never seen one of the Queen’s ships; I had 
never travelled outside Ireland; I don’t believe 
I even knew a real sailor in the flesh ; yet, simply 
from my friend’s talk about his brother, the idea 
was born that I would like to go into the Navy. 
And so I went to my father and told him so. 

The dear old gentleman appeared mildly sur- 
prised at the novelty of the suggestion. But I 
was the second of three sons; being of an Irish 
family no plots and plans had yet been made for 
my future; and my father decided there was no 
reason why I should not try for the Navy if I 
really wished to. Whereat I, being Irish, began 
to wonder if I really did wish it. | 

The preliminary step my father took soon settled 
this doubt for me. For I was sent to an Army 
tutor for report on my learning, and the report 
stated that I seemed an utter fool and quite unfit 
to pass the difficult and competitive Navy exam- 
ination. I was furious; not at the estimate of 
my knowledge, but at the assumption that I 
couldn’t learn if I tried. I defy anyone nice to 
be interested in Latin or Greek, or that exas- 
perating fellow Euclid, before the age of thirteen 
years. I was just as learned as the tutor on 
problems of play and tactics in football, or cricket, 
or any really interesting thing. I was not so bad 
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at mathematics, because it came in useful in 
ardinary life—adding up scores, etc.; but still 
I was not very good, and I’m sure it was for the 
reason that the fact that two and two make four 
has always seemed to me one of the most madden- 
ing things in life. If there was a chance of them 
making five, or even four and a half, there would 
be some fun in the thing. But no, they must 
make four, just that and no more. It is irritating, 
isn’t it ? 

However, my fury with the tutor had its use, for 
it emboldened me to persuade my father to send me 
to England to a small school which specialised in 
preparing boys for the Navy examination. 

. Crossing the Irish Channel gave me my first 
taste of the sea. I was violently seasick, and all 
enthusiasm for the life of a sailor would undoubtedly 
have disappeared had I not then been too far 
committed to draw back. 

Life at the new school, too, was misery. The 
strange English boys seemed so queerly stolid and 
placid, except when they were poking fun at me 
and my brogue. The head master thought I was 
being impertinent when I[ only meant to be 
friendly ; the matron laughed at my wardrobe, 
collected, Irish fashion, in bits and pieces from any 
old place; I made my first acquaintance with, 
the demon Homesickness. Work got his first hold 
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on me; and I was hopelessly and gloriously 
miserable. The head master reported that I had 
little chance of getting through the examination, 
which again riled my Irish ire, and I persuaded 
my father to let me try. Whereat, to the astonish- 
ment of everyone, myself included, I was successful 
at the first attempt, and blossomed out in all the - 
glory of one of Her Majesty’s Naval Cadets. 

But ... it was a very light little straw that 
led me there. 


* * * * * 


*Twas a good life on board the old Britannia, 
the training ship. Moored in the river at Dart- 
mouth, midst beautiful Devon scenery, about 250 
cadets lived aboard, and messed, and drilled, and 
worked at the intricacies of navigation and seaman- 
ship, landing only for games, and ending the day 
in happy weariness by climbing into one of the 
closely hung hammocks. A strange life, too, with 
its uniforms, its minutely graded officers, its strict 
discipline ; but even to an Irish boy the discipline 
seemed a fair and a good thing, and inspired no 
rebellious spirit. Thus young does the Navy breed 
a pride in The Service in its sons. | 

In the last term of my training-ship time the 
death of Queen Victoria occurred, and I was 
detailed amongst a party of cadets to attend the 
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funeral procession. It was in the spirit of a great 
adventure that we boys entrained for London ; 
we were most important fellows as we marched to 
our appointed billets at the foot of St. James’s 
Street ; but, as the pomp and pageantry of the 
procession wended its way past us amidst the 
purple hangings of the houses, and there came 
the emotional crisis of the multitudes of London 
mourning the passing of their Queen, such a lump 
came to my throat and impression to my mind as 
the years can never make me forget. 

It is a curjous fact that as I write, in endeavouring 
to remember incidents of those training-ship days, 
which were perhaps the happiest of my life, the. 
outstanding event seems to be Queen Victoria’s 
funeral. So it is, however. But one other event 
I well remember, in the arrival aboard of a 
Commander (awe-inspiring rank it then was!) 
who Was shortly going to act as second-in-command 
to Captain Prince Louis of Battenberg when he 
commissioned the newly-built Im, - icable. 

The Commander wished to select some cadets 
who were gamesters to come to Prince Louis’s ship, 
and to my intense joy not only was I chosen but 
also six of my particular chums in the term. Our 
airs and conceit knew no bounds. We were the 
chosen of the gods, or anyway of the Prince, which 


was the same thing. : 
B * 
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But, as seems to be the quite good rule in life, 
our conceit was to be short-lived. 

The Implacable was not due to commission for 
a few months after our final passing out exam- 


ination in the Britannia. And so, to fill in the | 


: 


| 


interval, we chosen ones were drafted out into | 
various ships in the Channel Squadron; and my © 


own particular ship chanced to be the Jupiter. 


Some most distressing straws in the wind had | 


guided aboard the / ss ice a sub-lieutenant who | 


was left-handed. 


It is not generally realised by the landlubber | 
what an important personage is the sub-lieutenant | 
of a ship which carries midshipmen. To the > 
junior midshipmen (i.e. those under eighteen years — 


of age) he ranks next in importance to the Captain. 
For the sub-lieutenant—himself only nineteen or 
twenty years old—is not only responsible for the 
discipline of the gunroom officers, but also has 


the very souls of the junior midshipmen in his 
care. In the latter onerous duty he is assisted by | 


the senior midshipman on board. 


In the Jupiter we junior midshipmen had our — 
souls remarkably well cared for. Because, mark | 
you, the sub-lieutenant was left-handed; the 


senior midshipman—and I say this with feeling— 
suffered no physical peculiarity and was right- 
handed. From time to time, when the sub- 
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lieutenant felt that the good of one’s soul called 
for attention, one would be requested to attend in 
the gunroom at a given hour, an hour which gave 
ample period for uneasy anticipation. Arrived in 
the gunroom, one would be politely directed to 
smell a certain spot on the table, and the  left- 
handed sub-lieutenant at one side and the right- 
handed senior midshipman at the other would 
strike with a cane, or dirk scabbard, that portion 
of one’s body appointed for the purpose. It was 
extremely trying because the rapidity with which 
the alternate blows fell precluded all possibility 
of fitting in a breath and a bracing up between 
them. All of which resulted in a most extreme 
soreness of the sit-upon but an undisputable 
soothing of the soul. 

I believe there are people who imagine it is 
degrading to a boy to be beaten. No midshipman 
worth his salt would ever agree with that point 
of view. The ceremony was unpleasant, distinctly 
so, but when it was through with one felt the crime 
was purged, no ill-will remained ’twixt beater and 
victim, and certainly no semblance of an idea of 
degradation existed in anyone’s mind. On the 
contrary, the victim was generally a mild hero to 
his fellows, who would, with critical interest, 
inspect the striped and bruised portion at the first 
opportunity in the midshipmen’s bath-room, | 
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It is a distressing fact that the left-handed 
sub-lieutenant seemed to find that my soul needed | 
much attention, because my main memory of the |; 
Jupiter is the amount of treatment he had to | 


administer to it. Itis no less a fact that after each - 


ministration [ undoubtedly felt a better lad and . 
quite uplifted in some queer indescribable way. | 
However, I only remained in the Jupiter a couple | 
of months before orders came to join the Im- | 
placable, and my experience of alternate left : 
and right-handed blows became a thing of the | 
past. 


* * * * * 


H.M.S. Implacable, Captain H.S.H. Prince Louis . 
of Battenberg, G.C.B., G.C.V.O., etc., etc., com- — 
missioned at Devonport early in 1901, the newest | 
and largest battleship afloat, a ship to be proud 
of. The officers assembled on the quarter-deck | 
and were presented to their captain. : 
A tall, straight, strikingly handsome man ; _ 
immaculately turned out, his uniform beribboned | 
with decorations, and from his shoulder hanging | 
the aiguillette which denoted that he was personal | 
A.D.C. to the King. A Prince indeed in every line | 
of his bearing. Yet a man, and—which is more— | 
a Gentleman. ’Twas not surprising that an Irish _ 
boy’s imagination should be thrilled from the | 
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outset, and a great desire born to serve such a 
captain to the utmost of his ability. 

The admiration Prince Louis inspired that day 
never left me; the ensuing years of service under 
him increased it, until I came to look on him as 
the most efficient Admiral in the British Navy, 
and as one of the finest men and, again, gentlemen, 
I have ever had to deal with. But of him there 
will be more. . . 

King Edward came to inspect the ship shortly 
after commissioning, and then we sailed for Malta 
to join the Mediterranean Fleet. Three glorious 
years followed. Almost every officer in the ship 
was a skilled, all-round gamester, and at first the 
remainder of the fleet were inclined to jeer at us 
as “‘ the games ship.’”’ But Prince Louis’s theory 
that good gamesters make good workers was well 
borne out, and in evolutions and drills the Implacable 
showed herself as smart as any, and soon stood out 
in friendly rivalry with Sir John Fisher’s flagship, 
the Renown, at the head of the fleet. 

A splendid life it is for a boy of sixteen to be 
midshipman in a “‘ happy” ship under a good 
captain. We roamed the Mediterranean, visited 
a hundred foreign ports, played our cricket 
and football and hockey and rackets and tennis; 
we rode and we danced, and we lost our 
youthful hearts with ease and_ regularity, 
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retrieving them only for the purpose of losing 
them again. 

A midshipman’s love affair is a very delightful 


business. The ship enters a harbour and he lands, 


and immediately gives his heart to the most 
presentable of the local ladies. For a couple of 
days he adores her and then the ship sails away. 
He is beautifully miserable, and writes her a long, 
Jong letter telling her how wonderful she is and 
how he will never be able to forget her. But the . 
ship must reach a new port before the letter can be 
posted. And in the new port there is a new lady ; 
and, though for the first few days he thinks that 
his heart is far away, when the last day of the stay 
approaches and he knows that to-morrow he must 
sail off, then he feels it unbearable that the new 
lady should never know of his adoration, and so 
he retrieves the broken heart, mends it, and 
presents it to her with the utmost solemnity. 
Then again the parting; and then again a new 
port. 

The delightful part of the process is that the 
parting takes place when adoration is at its height, 
so avoiding all those pitiable recriminations and 
accusations and petty subterfuges when love, the 
short-lived, lies a-dying. So that all the ladies of a 
midshipman’s wanderings remain as memories of 
romantic faeries, perfect in all their faery virtues. 
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Can any landlubbers boast the same of the ladies 
of their youthful fancies ? 

When one thinks of all the places we visited on 
the borders of the Mediterranean, places of the 
greatest historical interest, filled with art treasures 
of old and new worlds, one might—I suppose one 
should—feel ashamed of the opportunities we 
midshipmen let slide of improving our knowledge 
in such matters. But, I’m afraid, for my own _ 
part, I have always found more entertainment in 
studying the foibles and manners of the human 
beings of to-day than the works of bygone masters. 
Let those weep who will, but I can only smile at 
the incidents of those visits which memory now 
recalls. At Naples the storming of the stage in a 
music hall during the performance of a world-famed 
and very beauteous Spanish dancer with—for 
those days—extreme lightness of raiment. At 
Rome, a three days’ visit by four of us, when a 
large party of American girls arrived in the course 
of an educational tour of Europe; we, being 
moneyless, gave a dance for them in the hotel, to 
the great benefit in education of all parties, but 
with the unfortunate result that the hotel manager 
kept three of us prisoners while the fourth went 
back to the ship to raise money to pay our bills. 
At Athens, one’s hazy memory of the antiquarian’s 
paradise becomes vivid in appreciation of the 
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excellent tennis club near the Acropolis. At Cairo, 
the lounge at Shepheard’s proved a welcome relief 
to the thirsty duty of visiting the Pyramids. At 
the top of Vesuvius, in a party of strangers to me, 
was a girl—again an American ; as we approached 
the crater there came a clap as of thunder and a 
cloud of ash filled with glowing rocks burst forth ; 
the party turned to run, [ among them, when my 
eye was caught by the figure of the American girl 
standing her place ; I could not run in face of her 
example, so turned and stood with her, dodging 
the rocks as they fell.. I was shy and never saw 
her again, but memory has always held the vision 
of her trim and dainty form silhouetted against the 
sky as Pluck personified. 

Good days indeed ; and the happy and frivolous 
recollections could be continued ad infimitum. 
And, covering all, an everlasting pulling of the 
devil by the tail, because we were always devoid of 
cash. Of the fourteen or fifteen midshipmen in 
the ship I believe only two had any private allow- 
ance—the rest of us paid our mess bills and our 
washing bills and all our expenses out of our 
princely salary of 4s. 6d. per day. It is amazing 
to think of all we managed to do on this vast 
income, supplemented only very slightly by small 
cheques from kindly parents on birthdays and 
other feasts. But though the pocket was never 
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full, one never seemed to be forced to give up 
anything that really mattered on that account. 
Indeed, to look back upon, it all seemed to add to 
the fun of life. For the sailor need never suffer 
any of the soul degrading subterfuges which 
poverty ofttimes entails on land. When his pocket 
is absolutely empty he just stops aboard until the 
hiatus is filled. And when these periods seemed 
too long, and of too rapid recurrence, there was 
the Siamese Prince, our brother midshipman, who 
could always be openly and unashamedly wangled 
to provide a dinner ashore as a break in the patience 
demanding retrenchment. — 

And again at the back of all, the solid and 
steady work, studying at navigation and seaman- 
ship and gunnery and torpedo, etc., keeping 
watches, taking charge of one of the ship’s boats, 
a cutter or picket boat—first glorious taste of 
independent command. And, too, receiving from 
time to time those gentle attentions to the soul 
which the sub-lieutenant deemed necessary ; until, 
on reaching the age of eighteen, one became a 
senior midshipman and was excused from: bending 
over the gunroom table for ever more. 

In the Mediterranean Fleet in those years was 
centred the main strength of the Navy, with Admiral 
Sir John Fisher as Commander-in-Chief. My per- 
sonal dealings with the Admiral were restricted to 
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a few unfortunate occasions when he took a quite 
unnecessary fancy to dance with charming ladies 
who were my partners at the moment. The first 
time it happened I felt quite happy with a glow of 
reflected glory—thinking it rather an honour that 
the Commander-in-Chief should show such apprecia- 
tion of my taste. But after it had happened several 
times my sense of the honour was completely lost 
in impotent protest at the pirating of my charming 
partner—for a midshipman was impotence indeed = 
in the face of a smiling admiral, thoroughly enjoying 
his joke. My pain and sorrow were in no wise 
lessened by finding that never a one of the fickle 
ladies seriously sympathised with my so just irrita- 
tion—in fact, I had it slowly but surely borne in 
upon me that all the ladies, despite their false 
words to the contrary, were secretly pleased when 
the Admiral performed his high-handed act, and 
that in the depths of their fickle hearts they 
really and truly preferred dancing with Admiral 
Fisher to any midshipman. A cruel, if true, 
lesson which seems to apply in principle all through 
life. 

The relegation of this trial to the past came with 
the departure of Sir John—soon to become Lord 
Fisher—to the Admiralty to carry out his drastic 
and splendid scheme of naval reorganisation. .He 
was relieved in command of the Fleet by Sir 
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Compton Domville—and our new Commander-in- 
Chief did not dance. : 

Work hard, play hard—there is no better recipe 
for happiness, and happy we were. An active life, 
always up and doing, and consequently it followed 
that one found time for little or no reading. But 
I have often wondered if there was any disadvantage 
in this. In the search to solve the mysteries of 
life exactly what value must be placed in book 
reading ? To my mind the main value in a book 
is when it gives some new questions for you to 
consider within yourself the answer. A _ sailor 
pacing his deck by night, with an ever-changing 
sea about him and the hosts of heaven above him, 
needs no book to add to the questions and problems 
of life which crowd his brain. I believe that every 
conclusion which is drawn by yourself out of your- 
self is likely to be much more valuable, be it right 
or wrong, than a conclusion drawn by others. If, 
and as, I grow older I shall read more and more of 
the world’s great works ; I shall read many beautiful 
thoughts beautifully expressed ; I shall arrange and 
rearrange my ideas thousands of times ; but at the 
last I think I shall believe, as I do now, that it is 
not amongst our books that we must seek the 
answers to life’s secrets, but in our hearts. For 
if we think a moment of any hiding-place for Truth 
where she could rest secure from discovery by any 
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except those who seek her diligently of their own 
labour, secure from blatant publishing to all the 
world, yet accessible to all who earnestly seek her, 
where could she find a better hiding-place than in 
those mysterious hearts of ours—whose workings 
are hid from all but ourselves, and even to ourselves 
are.so very difficult to understand? ... 


Life is a mystery ; yet we live it through, 

For there is unquestionably nothing else to do. 

What’s the use of sorrow? What’s the good of tears ? 
Crying never yet has helped to roll away the years. 


We're but little children—tiny, puny folk, 

Midst tremendous forces we can never safely yoke. 
What’s the use of fighting ? What’s the good of wars ? 
Will our petty squabbles alter never-ending laws ? 


Wrong is always foolish ; right is always right ; 

Hear the winds and waters chuckle when we speak of might; 
Earth in daily spinning, stars upon their course, 

Won't be deviated by our baby human force. 


Philosophy will teach us this, and that, and this! 
Will it ever tell us what’s the magic in a kiss ? 
Science seeks to drag her secrets from the earth ; 
Will it ever solve for us the first great fact—of birth ? 


What, with all our knowledge, do we really know ? 

Not the place we come from nor the place to which we go. 
Just that we were born one day into this strife, 

And that death will end for us the thing we call our life. 


There’s a time for playing, there’s a time for work. 

In the first there’s pleasure if you don’t the second shirk. 
Take life as you find it, parts are very good— 

It would all be splendid if we lived it as we should. 


CHAPTER II 
OF SUBMARINES AND GIBRALTAR 


Work and the Sober-sided—With Prince Louis to America— 
Submarines and Submarine Pioneers—A Lesson in Wine 
Drinking—A Wicked Sing-Song—Sir John Jellicoe. 

HE next change in life came with promotion 
to Acting Sub-Lieutenant, when I left the 
Implacable to go through courses and 

examinations at the Naval College at Greenwich. 

Nineteen years of age now, and over three years 

since sailing from England—a long time for a boy 

to be away from home and parents. Quite apart 
from pleasure, to the parents particularly must that 
homecoming be interesting to show what changes 
their son has made in such a character-forming 
period of his life. Not so much of the Irish boy 
now, the brogue well-nigh gone, the queer, 
indefinable but undeniable marks common to 
all sailors already beginning to show. A few 
weeks’ leave, and then to rejoin all the old 
training-ship companions in their new-found 
dignity of commissioned officers at the Greenwich 
College. 


It always seemed to me a pity that the most 
29 
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important examinations of a naval career, examina- 
tions which directly marked one’s seniority and 
standing for the ensuing twelve years, should have 
been held at Greenwich. For Greenwich is very 
close to London ; and London is a very intriguing 
and fascinating place to a young man of nineteen, 
when (as in most of our cases) he has never been 
more than a few, well chaperoned days in it before. 
I feel sure that some situation might be found for 
the College more conducive to earnest study on the 
part of the young officers. To me, and the light- 
hearted, games playing set I moved in, it seemed 
that we had to choose between work and using 
this spell of life ashore to have a jolly good time. 
Of course, the sober-sided chose work, but I have 
yet to believe that the sober-sided are the only 
really useful members of a community, and it seemed 
unfair to give them such an advantage in after life 
over their more light-hearted brethren. Perhaps, 
however, my ethics are not very sound on this 
point. 

Be that as it may, those of us who philandered 
with the question by deciding to work as hard as we 
could so long as it did not interfere with our play, 
managed to have a very good time while at Green- 
wich. All, again, on next to no money. I well 
remember that on Saturday, when the usual foot- 
ball match was over, we considered five shillings 
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in the pocket was sufficient to enable one to spend 
the evening in London. How on earth it was 
managed I know not, but very good evenings they 
generally were. The shortage of money did, how- 
ever, hit one a little harder when living ashore than 
it had aboard, and I fancy it must have been that 
‘particular straw in the wind which caused me to 
volunteer for the newly-formed Submarine Service. 

Submarines were then in their earliest pioneering 
stage. Accidents and disasters were of common 
occurrence, and, on the face of it, it did not appear 
to be a very pleasant life. But... an officer was 
paid an extra six shillings a day for risking his life 
in them; and when you are a sub-lieutenant on 
full pay of 5s. a day the prospect of drawing an 
extra six shillings was a comprehensibly big induce- 
ment. And then there is that search of Adventure, 
which tempts man and boy—yes, and woman, too, 
under its pseudonym, Romance—into such queer 
paths. 

And so, while still at College, I sat me down and 
wrote their Lordships requesting that, at the con- 
clusion of my examinations, I might be accepted for 
the Submarine Service. 

There was, however, at that time no lack of 
volunteers for submarines, and when my examina- 
tions were over I found, to my intense discomfiture, 
that my sober-sided rivals had scored over me so 
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much that they were taken and I was not. But 
my sorrow was quickly cured by an appointment 
to rejoin Prince Louis in his flagship the Drake ; 
he was now a Rear-Admiral, commanding the 
Second Cruiser Squadron. 

Good and cheery days again. There were only 
a few of the old Implacables on board the Drake, 
but all the officers were of the same type that 
Prince Louis liked to collect about him, and were 
therefore right good fellows. 

I joined the ship at Halifax in the midst of a 
cruise of the squadron to visit Canadian and 
American ports. Anda fine cruise too. Its happy 
memories include the time when our squadron in 
close line ahead dashed up the Hudson at seven- 
teen knots—a fine sight, if somewhat startling to 
the ferries and small craft that scuttled for their 
lives from under our bows. Its semi-sad memories 
include the ruination of the Drake dance at New 
York, when fifteen degrees of frost so froze the 
hearts of the heiresses that they remained quite 
impervious to the charms of the most desperately 
impecunious officers; also a feracious football 
match down Broadway in the wee small hours, 
six of our officers against six Americans, when an > 
opera hat I had been rash enough to don was the 
ball. And the cruise ended in a blaze of glory 
at New York, midst daily mountains of oysters 
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washed down with gallons of champagne—a diet 
only to be stood by young men in excellent physical 
training. When, after ten days of this treatment, 
we sailed, one felt it was really about time to get 
off to sea again. | 

As a sub-lieutenant one’s duties were now, of 
course, more responsible ; but I was lucky in the 
fact that there was another sub-lieutenant on board 
senior to me, so that I was relieved of the duty of 
caring for the midshipmen’s souls. Wherefore such 
moralising as I have indulged on the manner of 
the curative treatment has been judging it from 
indisputably the most painful angle. What the 
psychological effect is upon the administrator of 
the treatment I cannot say, but if the custom is open 
to criticism at all it may conceivably be from this 
point of view, it certainly is not from the other. 

I had been little more than a year in the Drake 
when an Admiralty letter came, saying that if I 
still wished to volunteer for submarines I would 
now be accepted. Prince Louis sent for me to his 
cabin, and with his usual kindness discussed at 
length the question of what I should do. The 
future of submarines was very problematic; they 
were still in a purely experimental stage ; no one 
outside the small band of submarine pioneers knew 
anything about them at all. Altogether, Prince 


Louis seemed very doubtful that I would be well 
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advised to throw in my lot with them. And yet, 
after a little deliberation, I decided to do so. What | 
influenced me I have no idea. In all other things — 
a hint from Prince Louis had always meant more 
to me than the most direct words from anyone 
else—and yet in this particular decision I acted 
against his unmistakable hint. I suppose phil- 
anderers by nature are always attracted by the — 
leap in the dark as opposed to the lighted and 
marked-out way—perhaps that was the reason. 
However—a straw in the wind again turned me off 
in a new direction; I bade Prince Louis good- 
bye, and joined the submarine head-quarters at 
Portsmouth. 


* * % * a 


An interesting lot of fellows, the submarine 
pioneers. A bit sober-sided over their job—they 
had to be—but when the dangerous day’s work 
was done a reaction naturally followed. The 
resultant escapades ashore often displeased the 
High Powers, and I doubt if the submariners were 
very popular with the rest of the Navy. | 

Dangerous work it was, accidents and disasters 
were of common occurrence ; the way the work was 
carried out needs no eulogy from me—it was proved — 
when the great test came. It was indeed lucky > 
for us that, at the commencement of the war, 
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Germany did not possess a submarine flotilla com- 
parable to ours in numbers and efficiency of material 
and personnel. Pioneers seldom reap the rewards 
of their labours—a child’s handful of the submarine 
pioneers seem to have done so. 

When I joined, the pioneering stage may be said 
to have finished, and given way to experimental 
development on a few accepted principles. The 
boats were tiny, tiny little cigar-shaped things 
filled with masses of machinery ; rods and valves 
and pumps and cocks and gauges, and pipes and 
wheels and motors and switches appearing to the 
untrained eye to be jumbled together in utter 
confusion. But it is wonderful how soon the eye 


and hand can be trained in the use of unfamiliar | 


objects when one’s skin depends on using them 
correctly ; and before long one was doing duty in 
one of the tiny cigars with just as much pride in 
the wee ship and its works as had ever been caused 
by the finest battleship. 

_ About this time came promotion to lieutenant, 
and within two years appointment to my first 
command—-H.M. Submarine Aro. Not a very 
large command, you understand, but still one’s 
first, and as such there’s a thrill to it; at the age 
of twenty-three there’s bound to be a thrill in 
commanding anything unless one is amazingly and 
too unnaturally sober-sided. 
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To ease my exuberation of spirits over the event 
the oft-times chilling gods arranged that one of 
my earlier feats of command should be to run A 10, 
full speed and end on, into the too, too solid Devon- 
port Dockyard wall. With resultant distressing 
damage to A10’s bows, and distinct loss of popu- 
larity with the Commander of the Flotilla. The 
trouble was, however, somehow or other got over, 
and in due course I was promoted to a larger boat, 
and soon after, with B6, B7, and B8, sailed for 
Gibraltar to open there our first foreign submarine 
station. 

Viewed from seaward, which is the direction 
from which most people only see it, Gibraltar seems 
an uninviting sort of spot—gaunt and grey, and 
uncomfortable looking. I was not particularly 
enthusiastic over the prospect of spending two 
years there, and yet it turned out that those years 
contained some of the happiest days of my life. 
The bleakest of spots (and Gibraltar is far from 
that) can be made delightful by good company, 
and good company there was in overflowing 
measure. Firstly, in my own wee ship, my First 
Lieutenant, a cheery, light-hearted villain, and 
thoroughly capable officer. The other two sub- 
marines were officered by the best of good fellows, 
and we were all the best of friends. Then, amongst 
the garrison were many officers, who between them 
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quickly killed my Navy-born attitude of mild 
superiority towards Army men and their ways. 
For in those days it was very correct for the young 
sailor to look down on military officers as rather 
lazy, good-for-nothing, conceited and over-dressed 
sort of creatures, not keen on their jobs or games 
or anything really useful like that. . . . The times 
have changed. ... One now realises that no 
pampering or luxury should have been too great 
to offer them as they waited, like condemned men, 
to fulfil their fearful task of facing and checking 
overwhelming odds, whilst England trained her 
men in man’s first duty... . 

Once again, then. Good days at Gibraltar, with 
its many happy and few sad memories. Which 
reminds me of a lesson in wine drinking. 

We submariners lived and messed on board a 
small depot ship. Our mess was stocked in the 
ordinary way with wines from a local merchant ; 
and as was customary in messes we kept two 
ports, a No. x and No. 2, No. I a vintage wine, 
and No. 2 just port. At our first Guest Night 
there chanced to be an elderly Colonel dining 
aboard as guest of my First Lieutenant. We 
had exercised our privilege of remaining seated 
to drink the King’s health, and I noticed the | 
Colonel showed signs of respect for his glass of 
vintage. | 
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‘‘ A remarkably good port,’’ said the Colonel—sip 
—‘‘ Yes, remarkably good.” 

‘‘1’m glad you like it,’’ his host replied politely ; - 
but I marked the suspicion of a twinkle in his eye. 

‘I wonder,’ went on the Colonel in the tone of 
one asking a very great favour, ‘‘ I wonder if you 
would very much mind telling me where you got it.” 

“Ah! ...’ said his host, the villain, wisely 
knowing that a touch of mystery would detract 
nothing from the flavour of the wine. 

Within a couple of days it was all over the Rock 
that we had a wonderful vintage port aboard. 
Everybody one met ashore made mention of having 
heard of it; everyone who came aboard praised 
the wine to.the seven heavens. One and all begged 
to be allowed into the secret of where we had 
obtained it. 

The situation was amusing, and we held a mess 
committee meeting to discuss it. The public 
demanded a history to our port, and life can often 
be made more pleasant for the public by supplying 
harmless demands. So this was the history we 
devised : 

_ A noble peer of the realm chanced to be motoring 
through an out-of-the-way village in England and 
stopped at the local inn for dinner. On calling for 
wine, he was brought, with much ceremony by 
the innkeeper, an encrusted bottle of fine old vintage 
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port which greatly soothed the noble palate. The 
wine so mellowed his Lordship’s bearing that, an 
hour later, he called the innkeeper and spoke 
kindly words to him. The aged man was touched, 
and with tears in his eyes told his Lordship how 
sad it was that, after all these years, the inn should 
have to be sold over his head. On hearing which 
news the noble peer, displaying simultaneously his 
kindly nature and business acumen, immediately 
bought all the stock of vintage port which remained 
to the distressed innkeeper. His Lordship had a 
dearly loved younger brother; on the latter being 
appointed to Submarine B7 at Gibraltar, his 
Lordship had celebrated the event by presenting 
our mess with half the stock of vintage port he 
had bought from the aged and unhappy innkeeper. 
Noblesse oblige. 

As a great secret we whispered this story to three 
or four carefully selected guests; and, as a great 
secret, everyone in Gibraltar knew the story within 
a couple of weeks. Furthermore, on Guest Nights, 
should—as often happened—the decanter become 
empty, the two junior officers present would obtain 
the President’s permission and leave the mess to 
attend personally to the refilling thereof; we others 
pointing out to the guests that we could not, of 
course, leave the decanting of such a wine to the 
mercies of a Maltese wine steward. 
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The farce continued throughout the two years of 
our commission. When one dined in a military 
mess and was offered port it was always with an 
apology : “ Afraid this is the best we can do, but 
I know it’s nothing like that port of yours on 
board’; and one would condescendingly and 
graciously reply: “‘ But this seems to me quite a 
nice wine too.” And as often as not it was the 
selfsame wine obtained from the selfsame local 
merchant. [I have never held quite the same 
respect for amateur wine experts since those days. 


* * * * * 


One event, of most distressing memory, at 
Gibraltar led to my only service dealings with 
Admiral Jellicoe. 

On the first arrival of the submarines our depot 
ship was not ready to recelve us, so we officers 
lived ashore, feeding at the club and occupying a 
small house in a very highly respectable locality 
called Library Gardens. One night the officers of 
a line regiment asked us all to dinner, and, at the 
close of that strenuous and hilarious party, we 
brought a few of them back to our house for a 
‘“ night-cap.” It was a still, hot, midsummer 
night ; every window was wide open; and in an 
evil moment we took to singing songs. Now, after 
a cheery Guest Night it is an indisputable fact 
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that soldiers and sailors have one thing in common : 
their taste in music is not exactly high class. All 
they demand are choruses, lots of ‘em, good rollick- 
ing choruses so that everyone can exercise his wine- 
loosened vocal chords. And, unfortunately, some of 
the best of the rollicking tunes have been set to 
words which were never meant for drawing-room 
consumption. With full-tongued roars, in com- 
plete and utter forgetfulness that we were not in 
the privacy of our own messes, we bellowed out 
every ghastly verse of every terrible ditty to be 
thought of. And then, as custom ordains, the 
“ Sing-Song ” was finished off with a round of sung 
‘‘ Limericks.”’ Count it a crime, an you will, that 
these things should be—but there it is. It has 
happened before, and since, in many messes ashore 
and afloat. But it had not happened before, nor 
has it, I’m sure, since, in the very highly respectable 
locality called Library Gardens ! | 

On departure of our guests, when I proceeded 
to shut up the house, the absolutely horrifying 
realisation came to me that every single one of the 
highly respectable residents of Library Gardens 
must have been forced to listen to every single 
word we had sung that night. . It was a ghastly 
realisation. We were all withered with shame. 

As senior officer of the party, to me fell on the 
morrow the unenviable task of apologising to all 
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and sundry. I did it, but with the hopeless feeling 
that the matter was beyond the scope of any 
apology. A supporter of this view, with whose 
support I would gladly have dispensed, was Admiral 
Jellicoe. Again, as the senior officer present, I had 
the unenviable task of answering to him for the 
occurrence. The Admiral did most of the talking 
in an extraordinarily unpleasant quarter of an 
hour, which ended in an order to bundle the 
submarine officers bag and baggage out of 
the very highly respectable locality of Library 
Gardens and into the discomfort of the unready 
depot ship. 

This was my only personal service contact with 
Sir John (as he then was) Jellicoe. It did not 
prevent me forming in after years a sincere ad- 
miration for a very great man. That he should 
have been sacrificed even in the tiniest degree to 
the ignorant impatience of a war-bemuddled 
public is one of the crimes for which petty political 
intrigue is answerable. The famous and ignorantly 
criticised turn away from the enemy at Jutland 
was a definite movement, definitely planned to 
meet a certain situation by the Councils of War 
which formulated the plans for conducting a Grand 
Fleet action. That any doubt as to Admiral 
Jellicoe’s correctness in making the turn should 
have been allowed to live for a second was a crime 
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to those responsible. Such is my opinion as an 
outside and impartial student of the facts. 


a * * x eo 


Gibraltar certainly belied its first uninviting 
appearance. One found that it had beauties of 
its own—in autumn, for example, at the hour 
of the sun’s dropping down behind the hills round 
Algeciras across the bay, when, on the western 
face of the Rock, an ever-changing glow sheds the 
most beautifully soft colours imaginable, fading 
from mauve and purple into the long blue shadows 
as the sun sets. And, again, on a still clear night 
with a full moon lighting up the eastern face of 
the Rock, accentuating the majestic abruptness 
of the Rock top, and leaving the western face 
dark and mysterious, giving one to think of those 
hidden guns and long galleries, and all the blood- 
stained history of this great natural fortress. 

And there was much to do there, both in work 
and play. The almost daily passing ships gave- 
endless opportunity to practise submarine attacks 
on all classes of vessels and fleets—attacks in which 
we were able to prove that frivolity only possessed 
our souls when work was over. On the other side, 
I well remember an evening on the north front 
race-course when a Navy and Army cricket match 
was in progress. I had collected some runs and 
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was having a late tea, at peace with the world. 
A band was playing, the Governor and the beauteous 
ladies of the garrison were making a social function 
of the occasion ; the sun was sinking in the west, 
but a nearly full moon had already risen in the 
east ; a football match was being played on an 
adjacent ground; some polo ponies were exer- 
cising and a couple of race-horses doing gallops 
round the track; I noted it all; and, as a last 
touch, hounds came into sight returning to kennels 
from exercise. Sun and moon, cricket and foot- 
ball, horses and hounds, bands and beauteous 
ladies—all at the same moment. What more can 
anyone ask ? | 

The polo ponies were a connecting link with my 
next change in life. Polo is the finest game in the 
world, but a regrettably expensive one, and I had 
never been able to afford it. But one day a straw 
came blowing down the wind, and caused me to 
meet a man who had a remarkable bit of news: to 
wit, that at Sydney, Australia, lived a rich man 
who would mount you and pay all expenses of the 
game if you’d only go and play polo with him. 

I felt I would like to go to Sydney to meet this 
rich man ; in fact, I felt he was the man I’d been 
waiting to meet all my life. And then I remem- 
bered hearing that the Australian Government 
was going to have two submarines built in England 
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as a commencement of an Australian flotilla. I 
inquired further into the matter, found the two 
boats already in course of construction, learned that 
R.N. officers were to be lent to the Australian Navy 
to man them, so immediately applied to be given 
command of one. And in due course this came to 
pass. | : 3 | | 
It is only another straw in the wind, but I seemed 
amazingly lucky to get such a command then. 
The boats were E class, the latest and by far the 
largest submarines that our steady process of 
development had produced. Only five of them 
were completed when I got my appointment, and 
all were commanded by men greatly senior to me. 
However, the straw was at work ; I was appointed 
Captain of Submarine AE 2 (i.e. Australian FE 2). 


CHAPTER III 


HALF-WAY ROUND THE WORLD IN A SUBMARINE 


Submarine AE2—Houdini and the Sailors—England to 
Australia in a Submarine—A Near Shave—Sydney Har- 
bour. 

T was at the end of 1913 that I went to Barrow- 
I in-Furness to attend building and trials of 

AE 2. Her crew was composed of half Aus- 
tralian and half R.N. ratings; the manner in 
which they carried out one of their shore exploits 
at Barrow filled me with a hope for our future 
working relations which afterwards became fully 
realised. This was the episode : 

The world-famed master of difficult arts, Hou- 
dini, arrived in Barrow to perform at the local 
music hall, and the next day the whole town was 
placarded with tremendous notices headed : 

CHALLENGE 
from the 
Petty Officers and Men 
of the 
Australian Submarines. 
The wording of the notice I cannot now remem- 


ber, but it ran something after this style : 
46 
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“We, the undersigned Petty Officers and Men 
of the Australian Submarines now building at 
Barrow, happening to have in our possession an 
old Straight-Jacket which used to be used for the 
Criminally Insane, challenge Houdini to escape 
from the same. The only conditions we wish to 
enforce are that we should personally strap Houdini 
in the Jacket, and that he should remain on the 
stage in full view of the audience during the whole 
time he is endeavouring to escape.”’ 

The next day more placards appeared, announ- 
cing that Houdini had accepted the challenge of 
the brave submariners, stating also that {250 was 
to be forfeited should he fail to escape, and fixing 
Friday night’s second house for the great attempt. 

We officers—with wonder in our hearts as to 
why sailors should roam the world with a straight- 
jacket for criminally insane in their bags—duly 
booked a box and arrived at the second house 
on Friday night. | 

A crowded theatre vociferously cheered the 
gallant challengers as they filed into the front row 
of the stalls, which had been specially reserved for 
them. All looked exceedingly self-conscious, and 
had evidently considered a good course of beer as 
the best nerve tonic before their public appearance. 
On the arrival of Houdini’s turn they were marched 
up on to the stage, and introduced by the performer 
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to the audience. The graceful inclination of the 
head by each man as his name was called was 
quite an advertisement of the correct comport- 
ment of Australian sailors. Then followed a speech 
by Houdini outlining the novel challenge—much 
emphasis being laid on the excessively hard con- 
ditions imposed—and then, amid the buzzing in- 
terest of the house, the challengers produced the 
jacket, into which, after an ostentatious examin- 
ation, Houdini was placed. 

Such tuggings by the sailors in strapping him in ! 
Such grimaces by Houdini, making our hearts bleed 
for the hard manner in which he was being treated ! 
Yet such roars of laughter from the audience every 
time a sailor gave an extra heavy heave! Eventu- 
ally he was secured to the apparent satisfaction of 
the sailors and certainly looked to be safe enough— 
inside the jacket, legs strapped tight at ankles and 
just above the knees, arms crossed over and 
strapped behind the back; the average person 
would lose little courage in the presence of the 
most criminally inclined of lunatics similarly 
secured. 

The great attempt started. Houdini writhed 
and twisted, and tugged and strained. After 
about half an hour, when he had apparently made 
little progress and was lying on the floor with hands 
and legs still bound, one of the sailors produced a 
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suspiciously clean-looking handkerchief and, walk- 
ing over, wiped the worker’s heated brow. This, 
of course, produced absolute hurricanes of applause 
from the audience in appreciation of the gallant 
tar’s kindly act. 

In another half an hour, and after really hard 
work, Houdini escaped; whereon the challengers 
each vigorously shook him by the hand, and then, 
producing knives, cut the straight-jacket into 
ribbons, saying it was proved useless. _ 

But evan so, as we officers wended our way 
homewards, the wonder still lay in my heart as to 
why sailors should roam the world with a straight- 
jacket for criminally insane in their bags. And 
still I wonder. 


* * * * % 


That was the only frivolous episode I can remem- 
ber of a very hard-worked period; for a heavy 
task lay ahead in the long passage to Australia, 
and extreme care had to be taken in the tuning up 
and trials of the engines and machinery. The oil 
engines of the E class were still practically in the 
experimental stage, and the five boats already in 
commission were having constantly recurring break- 
downs and troubles. In fact, when AE I covered 
the 500 miles between Barrow and Portsmouth 


it constituted a record non-stop run for an E boat 
D 
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without breaking down! Which was not a very 
heartening record on which to face a ten-thousand- 
odd-mile voyage to Australia. So preparations 
had to be carefully made. In due course they 
were completed, and in the early mom of 
March 2nd, 1914, we sailed from Portsmouth. 

A nasty grey overcast morning, I well remember 
it, fresh wind blowing, and mighty cold; the signs 
of that light-hearted enthusiasm with which big 
undertakings should be faced seemed sadly lacking 
in the crew. But it appears to be one of the 
unwritten laws of the sea service that no sailor may 
be a light-hearted enthusiast before his breakfast. 

Then the long, long voyage ; filled with incidents 
of technical interest to submarine sailors, but a 
tale of dull monotony to other folk. Through a 
long list of mechanical difficulties and mishaps 
overcome by hook and crook, the miles were pushed 
astern ; the weariness of it but lightly relieved by 
the few days in ports of call: Gibraltar, with its 
lately left friends; Malta, with its older happy 
memories; Port Said, hard to praise; Aden, 
belying—like Gibraltar—the barrenness of its ap- 
pearance from seaward; Colombo, appearing a 
haven of delight after the long hot miles of the 
Indian Ocean. 

But the Indian Ocean was kind to us; our 
crossing had been timed for the period of the change 
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of monsoons, and the weather was gloriously fine 
and calm. So calm was it that, almost nightly, 
I had my bed brought up and placed on the small 
strip of “‘ upper deck’; as this was only three to 
four feet above the water’s level it can be imagined 
how quiet the ocean must have been. The only 
exciting incident occurred when a flying fish 
flew into my bed. A fish in its proper place, at 
the end of your line or on a breakfast plate, is a 
most estimable animal; as a companion of your 
bed it is a failure. | 

On then from Colombo, with the beautifully 
calm weather still holding. The nights, with their 


starlit sky, dead smooth sea, and phosphorescent — 


water swishing musically by, used greatly to affect 
our red-haired, but sentimental, sub-lieutenant : 
every evening, on coming on deck to smoke an 
after-dinner pipe, he would lean on the rails, look 
around, and deliver himself of the same remark : 
“This is a night on which every woman wishes to 
be loved. .. .” 

Such great thoughts lose their value when in a 
submarine one thousand miles from the nearest 
point of land. 

So to Singapore, with its heat the most intolerable 
of my travels; an inferno it was when trying to 
do our work of everhauling and repairing machinery 
inside the submarine. 
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Batavia, with its well-sheltered anchorage, and 
well-built houses—so clean and neat and artis- 
tically laid out—all an excellent advertisement 
of the undoubted fact that these canal-cut islands 
of the Dutch Indies are most valuable possessions. 
Once they were ours .. . Batavia, too, with its 
portly and hospitable Dutch admiral; its start- 
ling glimpses of nude ladies bathing in canals; 
its sixteen-dish curry lunch at the Hotel des 
Indes. ... | 

An incident occurred after leaving Batavia 
which almost resulted in a calamity. The cruiser 
Sydney (afterwards to become famous as destroyer 
of the Emden) was escorting the two submarines 
for the remainder of the trip to Australia. After 
proceeding along the north coast of Java, we 
turned to the southward into the entrance of the 
narrow Lombok Strait. There is a very strong 
current in this neighbourhood, which runs directly 
across the course of a vessel passing through the 
strait, and which calls for much extra caution 
in navigation—especially as there are no lights 
on land to assist in fixing the position of the ship. 
It was midnight, pitch dark, cloudy and moonless, 
when we approached the southern and most 
narrow part of the strait; and the cross-current 
was causing swirls and eddies in the water which 
made steering a good course very difficult. AEr 
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was being towed by the Sydney, with AE 2 following 
astern of AE 1 and out to port of her. 

In a particularly violent eddy AEI swung 
off so suddenly and jerkily to port that the tow- 
rope parted, leaving her drifting right across 
AE 2’s course, little more than a boat’s length 
away. In AE2 we immediately put the helm 
hard a-starboard so as to pass ahead of her; but, 
being caught by the eddy, the boat did not diverge 
one iota from her course, and held straight on 
for the centre of the other submarine. It looked 
as if a collision was absolutely inevitable, as 
there could be no hope of the engines answering 
to the order of “‘ Full speed astern’ before the 
boats struck. As a last resort, we in AE 2 put the 
helm hard over the other way; a lucky swirl 
caught the boat's nose at the same moment, helping 
to swing her off to starboard—and we whizzed past 
AE 1’s stern at a distance of some three feet. 

This, of course, all happened in much less time 
than it takes to tell; and, had AF 2 run straight 
into the other boat at the speed she was then 
going, certainly AEr and probably AE2 would 
have gone immediately to the bottom with all 
hands. A close shave. 

AE 2’s helm was then found to be jammed and 
we proceeded to drift towards Lombok Island 
at a rocky and steep-to point. I signalled AE 1 
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saying we were not under control and might want 
assistance ; only to receive the reply that she, 
too, was out of control. The Sydney was too far 
off to help. By moving our propellers now ahead 
and now astern, according as the submarine’s 
stern or head swung towards the land, we just 
managed to keep clear of the rocks until the helm 
was again working properly. | 

AE 1 got under control at the same time, and 
we both passed ahead of the Sydney and stopped 
to wait for her. After a time she got under way, 
and shaped a course to pass about a hundred 
yards off us in AE 2. She was, perhaps, two 
hundred yards away when, to our alarmed surprise, 
she altered course and came straight at us. By 
going full speed ahead immediately, we got out 
of the way in time to avoid being run down, but 
not by a sufficient margin to make one feel very 
comfortable. It then transpired the broken tow- 
rope was foul of the Syduey’s rudder. 

I went to bed, secure in the sailor’s knowledge 
that troubles come in threes, so that my rest 
would be undisturbed for such as remained of the 
night. ... 

Port Darwin, capital of the Northern Territory 
of Australia, was our next port of call. Some 
preconceived notion led me to expect a dry and 
parched desert ; one sighted instead a bold point, 
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covered with green and: luxuriant tropical growth, 
from the midst of which the tops of houses peeped 
out to give an impression of most extreme cosiness. 
A group of aborigines clustered on the point, 
gazing at what must have been to them a weird 
sight—these strange-looking craft ploughing along 
over the water. Their effort at describing our 
arrival was: “ Big fellah fie. the Sydney] him 
come first, little fellah him follow after—all same 
emu.” | | 
Amongst the numerous questions the Common- 
wealth must solve, that of the Northern Territory 
may well prove the most difficult. In its successful 
solution lie results of far-reaching importance, 
not only to Australia, but to the whole British 
Empire. Vast spaces of tropical and semi-tropical 
land are held by the white man in a climate which 
makes it impossible for him to work it to the same 
producing power as could be done by the black 
or yellow man. Is the white man justified in 
holding this land, empty, to the exclusion of 
teeming millions of blacks and yellows, over- 
crowded in their own countries? Australians are 
practically unanimous in the policy of keeping 
Australia white; they claim that duty to their 
own children and to the British Empire demands 
this. Furthermore, they claim that the land 
will not always remain empty, and that ways 
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and means will be found for white men to work 
it to the best advantage. I cannot but feel that 
in this last point their wish is father to their 
claim, and that the claim is not correct and will 
never be proved. It follows that I must feel that 
the white Australian policy is not a good policy 
because it 1s not based on good ethics. Were 
coloured labour allowed into Australia under rules 
and regulations made by white men, if the white 
men did not prove strong enough to keep the 
coloured in order and under subjection, then 
they are not fit to be in possession and governors 
of the land. So it seems to me. 

The future of the Northern Territory must 
always be watched with great interest by naval 
officers. For in its future the Navy will have a 
part to play. One trusts only a passive part... . 

From Port Darwin across the Gulf of Carpentaria 
to Thursday Island is a nasty stretch of water— 
at least it was unkind to us—enhancing the 
calm charm of the coral sea as we turned south 
inside the Great Barrier Reef. Monotony now 
could certainly not be complained of, with the 
ever-changing yet always beautiful scenery, and 
constant alterations of course, wending our way 
through the myriads of islands and coral reefs 
covering this most interesting part of the world. 
The sailor does not love navigating in the coral 
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seas ; but in these days of wellnigh perfect surveys, 
with marks and lights on all more dangerous 
obstacles, it is a very different work to that of the 
old-time navigators and explorers, who sailed 
these waters with nothing to guide them but their 
own sharp eyes. The calm sea and daily cooling 
temperature made life in the boats very much 
more bearable. Indeed, in ordinary times, cruising 
in a submarine inside the Barrier Reef would be 
more pleasure than labour; but, with more than 
10,000 miles behind us, I fancy our sense of admira- 
tion of the beauties of nature from a seaward 
point of view were somewhat dulled. 

But we were near the end of the voyage. Ashort | 
call at Cairns—cheery, hospitable, friendly little 
Cairns—and then the last passage, till, on Sunday, 
24th May, 1914, just as dawn was breaking, we 
steamed through Sydney Heads, making our way 
up to Garden Island at the only hour of the day 
when the famous harbour does not appear to be 
all hustle and bustle. 

Eighty-three days since leaving England, of 
which sixty had been spent at sea; _ thirteen 
thousand miles covered, of which each boat had 
done approximately 9,000 miles under its own 
power; no insurmountable defects had been 
developed. Consequently, the moment when these 
two submarines were safely secured alongside 


a 
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Garden Island in Sydney Harbour, marked 
the end of a chapter in submarine history, which 
proved the enormous advance in this type of war 
vessel in the last few years. | 


* * % * * 


I wonder if there is any man on earth more 
patriotic and proud of his country than the 
Australian ? I doubt it. Wherefore you will find, 
in conversation with him, it is wise to be sparing 
of your words if they tend towards idle criticism 
of the Commonwealth or its customs. Very trying, 
indeed, is this for the average naval officer, who 
dearly loves a good argument—for choice on some 
subject which he knows nothing whatever about. 
This does not prevent him talking a mighty amount, 
and has.the advantage of making it quite immaterial 
to him which side he argues on. Therefore in 
Australia it was very trying to have to remain 
silent for fear that philandering words would 
be taken seriously—as if one really meant them. 
But no self-imposed restraint can possibly save 
the new-comer being forced to answer the innumer- 
able people in Sydney who, with five minutes of 
introduction, ask: ‘And what do you think of 
~ Our Harbour ? ” 

Look from one of the surrounding hills on 
Sydney Harbour on a clear moonlit evening, when 
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the deep shadows of the numerous bays are 
seemingly pin-pricked with light here and there 
from the houses on the sweeping curves of the 
shore; watch the reflection on the water of the 
well-lit ferries moving from side to side and island 
to island, carrying, in your imagination, a happy 
cargo of seekers of well-earned pleasure after the 
day of toil—and then you will see, to my mind, 
as pretty a sight as the eye can desire. 

But enter Sydney Harbour in the day-time, 
and, after the first gaze of admiration on this 
splendid, natural shelter for shipping—sufficient 
for numbers of harbours all comprised in one— 
I think the question must arise in your mind 
as to whether the works of men have added to 
or detracted from what must have been the 
original picturesque grandeur of this magniacent 
example of God’s handiwork. 

And so, my Sydney friends, I cavil at that 
expression, ‘ Our Harbour.’’ The Creator created 
that harbour and saw that it was good—are you 
really entitled to the praise for its beauties ? 

But these are bad thoughts, and must, in their 
turn, be put away as quickly as possible; for 
there is hardly a harbour in the world where man 
is established that the same loss of original splendour 
cannot be found, and probably Sydney gives less 
cause for cavil in that direction than the majority 
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of others. And man must live; and though the 
life of cave-dwelling and fig-leaves may have been 
more picturesque, the present form is more com- 
fortable. Wherefore if a house here and there 
seems to offend the eye, we will believe that the 
fault lies solely in our lack of the true perception. 
So turn quickly to admiration for any of the hundred 
and one details which make Sydney the most 
attractive city to live in I have ever seen. 

But in one thing Sydney disappointed me. For 
when I inquired about the man I had come out to 
seek, the rich man with the polo ponies, they gave 
me sad news. He had become slightly eccentric 
in his ways; they feared he had been placed under 
restraint. They also feared most of his money 
was gone. 

Sad, wasn’t it ? I felt very sorry for him. 

But somehow I was not altogether surprised. 


CHAPTER IV 


OF SOUTH SEA ISLANDS AND A CALAMITY 


Mysterious Loss of Submarine AE 1—Admiral von Spee— 
Mr. Hughes—A Recruiting Friend—dAustralia to the 
Mediterranean. 


WO months can fly very rapidly in Sydney. 

There are charming and delightful people ; 

there are hospitable clubs; there are a 

number of first-class golf courses and tennis courts ; 

there are race meetings, there is surf bathing at 

Manley ; there is every cheery pastime which the 
philanderer can wish to taste. 

Two months had flown when an officer walked 
into the mess as we were sitting down to lunch and 
announced: ‘Gentlemen, war was declared on 
Germany at midnight, English time.”’ 

There was a pause—a silence fell on all present. 

Then: ‘‘ Waiter, a gin and bitters, please,” 
said the engineer lieutenant. From our point 
of view it seemed to be quite as sensible and 
useful a remark as any other comment could be. 

But we... submarine officers had thoughts 
which were far from pleasant. Since joining 


the Navy we had believed that the sole reason 
6r 
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of our existence, and main demand on our 
efficiency, was that one day we would fight 
the Germans. The day had dawned—to find us 
in Australia, thousands of miles from the main 
scenes of naval activity. It seemed cruel luck. 
The prospects of our ever getting a chance at the 
enemy seemed utterly remote ; whilst our brethren 
in the North Sea would, in our imagination, be 
banging their torpedoes into Dreadnoughts and 
things every odd hour of the day. We cursed 
the moment in which we had been lent to the 
Australian Navy. Our self-pity was extreme. 
We had a long fortnight in which to exercise it ; 
and then came orders for work. 


ok se se sh of 
The islands of New Britain and New Ireland 


lie to the eastward of New Guinea. They were 
German possessions ; and situated in the north-east 


corner of New Britain is Rabaul, then the seat of 


government of the Bismarck Archipelago. The 
German Pacific Squadron of five cruisers under 
Admiral von Spee constituted its sole possible 
naval protection. 

The Australian fleet under Admiral Sir George 
Patey sailed from Sydney in mid-August with 
orders to take Rabaul. All hands were full of joy 
at the prospect of work to do, but to us in the 


«hee tiles 
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submarines the taking of Rabaul meant little, the 
chance of meeting some or all of Admiral von 
Spee’s ships meant everything. 

As we approached Rabaul information received 
pointed to the probability of the two largest German 
cruisers being there; so it was with the prospect 
of an exciting night’s work that our destroyers 
drew out ahead of the fleet to make an attack. 
Of all forms of thrilling sea warfare night work in 
high speed torpedo craft is amongst the most 
thrilling. Realisation of this was evidenced by 
the crews of our other ships manning the rigging 
and cheering the destroyers as they passed ahead. 

But there are some souls who take the most 
inspiring moments in a laconic way ; for in one of 
the destroyers a stoker pushed his head out of the 
stokehold at the sound of the noise, and was 
heard to deliver himself of the nollowag pao 
phism : 

“ Cheer! So would I b—— well cheer if I was 
in a b—— great ship like that! ”’ 

The destroyers found Rabaul Harbour clear of 
enemy ships; next morning the fleet entered ; 
troops were landed and a couple of days’ unex- 
pectedly sharp fighting followed. 

Between New Britain and New Ireland lies the 
narrow St. George’s Strait, through which all ships 
making Rabaul from the southward must pass. 
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To the submarines was detailed the duty of guarding 
the strait against approach of enemy ships during 
the fighting ashore. On the first day AE 2 per- 
formed this duty, lying, ready for action, at the 
head of the strait, with a destroyer scouting ahead 
of her. Next day AE 2 remained in harbour, 
while AE 1 sailed at daybreak, accompanied by the 
destroyer Parramatta. The weather was hazy, 
with a visibility varying from five miles at its best 
to about two miles at its worst; consequently, 
while scouting during the day, the destroyer 
frequently lost sight of the submarine. 

In the afternoon the Parramatta steamed up 
quite close to AE 1 when apparently all was well, — 
and then scouted away to the south-eastward, 
losing sight of the submarine at about 3.30 p.m. 

This was the last that was ever seen of AE I. 

She was under orders to be back in harbour at 
sunset. An hour after sunset the Admiral was 
signalling by wireless for information. No reply 
could be obtained from AE1, and the Parramatia 
could offer no reason for her failure to return to 
harbour. Search was ordered by the Admiral ; 
it proceeded, with all available ships, throughout 
the night and the following three days. Not the 
slightest sign or trace of the ill-fated submarine 
was found. 

Her loss was, and must ever remain, a complete 
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mystery. At the outset. there seemed to be four 
possible solutions of her sinking by : 
1. Operations of the enemy. 
2. Internal explosion. 
3. Accident while carrying out diving practice. 
4. Ordinary navigational accident. 

A detailed consideration of the pros and cons of 
these four possibilities would involve too many 
technicalities to be in place here. Suffice it that 
each of the four had many more arguments against 
it than for it. But the only solution which could 
account for the complete and absolute disappear- 
ance of all traces of the boat and its crew is the 
third—an ordinary submarine calamity while diving. 

Had either the second or fourth solutions been 
the right one, I feel sure the searching ships would 
have found some of the victims’ bodies or even 
clothing. Had she been sunk by the enemy, the 
enemy would quickly have boasted of it. 

And yet I[ have always been chary of accepting 
the third solution. For various reasons, technical 
and otherwise, I could find no explanation of why 
she should be diving at that hour of the day. 
The Parramatia was certain that no shipping 
approached which might have caused AE x to dive 
for investigation. And also, her captain was a 
skilful, cautious and experienced submarine com- 


mander ; he had expressed the utmost satisfaction 
E 
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with the capabilities of his officers and crew, and 
also with the manner in which his boat dived ; so 
that it must have been a strange mischance which 
caused their loss in ordinary practice diving. — 

If, however, the objections were brushed aside, 
and one accepted as a fact that she dived and 
became out of control while diving, the end is plain 
to see. The sinking submarine would slip away 
down into the vast depths existing in those parts, 
rapidly filling as the increasing pressure of water 
outside forced its way through the hull, bring a 
quick and clean death to the crew, whose end 
might well have come even before their steel tomb 
had reached the ocean’s bed—there to rest un- 
disturbed by man and his investigations. 

If we never know the cause, the result was, alas, 
too quickly realised. Australia’s first completed 
submarine had proved Australia’s first warship to 
be lost. In her had died three skilful officers, best 
of good fellows, and British. gentlemen, and thirty- 
two specially selected and trained seamen and 
stokers. — 

To us, their companions and jesting rivals over 
many a mile of sea; their friends and messmates 
in harbour; who had daily shared with them 
every interest, joy and sorrow of many months 
crowded with incident and adventure ; who were 
also losing, in many cases, friends of long years 
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standing ; whose hopes and ambitions had framed 
no thoughts in which AE 1x did not share with AE 2 
—our loss was a loss indeed. 

May their rest be peaceful. 


* : %* * % * 


There seemed to me to lie but a straw in the 
wind ’twixt AE 2, at anchor in Rabaul harbour, 
and her sister ship, the steel tomb, hundreds of 
fathoms deep. | 


a * * ok oe 


It was, I think, on September 18th, 1914, that 
the British flag was hoisted at Rabaul. I wish 
I were able to give a text of the proclamation in 
pidgin-English which was issued to the natives 
at the same time, because it was amusing reading. 
It was also an interesting fact to find that Germans, 
in all their Pacific possessions, had to employ 
English in speaking to the natives—no such thing 
as pidgin-German existing. _ 

The town or settlement of Rabaul is picturesque 
and well laid out, with well built, airy bungalows 
lying back from clean and tidy roads. The harbour, 
a circular basin of about one and a half miles 
diameter, is obviously the flooded crater of a 
volcano, and provides wellnigh perfect shelter for 
shipping from all winds. A pier, alongside which 
ships of heavy draft can lie, facilitates loading and 
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unloading of cargo. Both town and harbour can 
be very easily defended from attack. With these 
advantages it is not surprising that the Germans 
abandoned Herbertshoe in favour of Rabaul as 
the seat of government of the Bismarck Archi- 
pelago. In the month of September, during the 
time we remained there, no possible objection 
could be taken to the climate, although, of course, 
the heat was great; but after the arrival of the 
rainy season a little later in the year it must be 
far from pleasant, and fever is then easily con- 
tracted. However, the climate would certainly 
not appear to be a serious obstacle to those seekers 
after the immense fortunes which are to be made 
out of the copra industry in these parts. 

The natives of New Britain have not, I think, 
any extraordinary peculiarities. Away from the 
white settlement they are cannibals, but that is 
more the rule than the exception in all the Western 
tropical islands of the South Pacific. Amongst 
themselves they go naked, but don a certain 
amount of clothing for the white man’s benefit. 
(I often wonder if the world would not gain more 
if we were taught to doff our clothes instead of our 
teaching others to don them.) Their intelligence 
may be a little above the native average, but they 
found the submarine a bit too much for them to 
understand, and called it the ‘‘ Devil Fish.” On 
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the frequent occasions when we dived for exercise 
in the harbour they were greatly excited and 
thought the entertainment somewhat supernatural 
—a good many deeming it advisable to disappear 
into the hills until it was over. 

Three weeks passed at Rabaul, and information 
filtering through confirmed the suspicion that 
Admiral von Spee had moved eastward with his 
ships; orders were received for the Australian - 
Squadron to shift its base to the Fiji Islands, some 
seventeen hundred miles distant. At the start of 
the long voyage, as the shores of the St. George’s 
Strait disappeared from sight astern, the lingering 
hope that we might, even yet, get some clue as to 
AE 1’s fate seemed to die; and the other ships of 
the Squadron did little to remove a sense of loneli- 
ness on the face of the waters to the one little 
submarine remaining. 


a ok * * * 


To the southward of the unhealthy Solomon 
Islands, through the unfriendly Banks group, and 
so to Suva, the capital of the Fijis. The flagship 
and attendant cruisers proceeded to search the 
surrounding seas, leaving the submarine as day 
guard, and destroyers as night guard, of the fleet 
store and supply ships at anchor in Suva harbour. 

In a number of those delightful books of romance 


ne 
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and travel whose scene of action lies in the Pacific 
Isles you will read that the raconteur, on arrival 
at Fiji, had a first feeling of disappointment at 
finding in the town of Suva a very different place 
to the wild and woolly uncivilised spot he had 
expected in such an out-of-the-way part of the 
world. With its fine pier, streets lined with good 
shops, golf links, tennis and cricket clubs, and the 
fine big Pacific Hotel with every modern comfort, 
certainly there is not much sign of uncivilisation 
about Suva. But the Fijians are a very different 
race to the majority of natives of the South Sea 
Isles. Always clean and neatly dressed, dignified, 
educated, and in many cases well read, it would 
appear as if their immense heads of shaggy hair 
would soon be the only national distinctive sign 
left to them. | | 

That a new arrival will find many interests to 
dispel his disappointment at Suva I have no doubt ; 
but if he be wise there is one thing he will not fail | 
to do. Let him find in the north-west corner of 
the harbour—only three or four miles distant from 
the town—a lagoon which goes by the name of 
Nai Ngalo Ngalo, pronounced Heaven knows how. 
Let him pass through the coral reef and find the 
outlet of two rivers which are close together. Let 
him choose either one of these small rivers and, 
passing in towards early evening, quietly row or 
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punt his boat along between the mango-lined 
banks, whose overhanging trees of luxuriant foliage 
throw long shadows of ever-varying light. When 
the shoaling water grounds his boat let him abandon 
it and wade along in mid-stream, stopping now to 
admire the glorious. clusters of giant ferns or the 
stately palms on either bank—ferns and palms 
thread with fairy creepers, light, tremulous, and 
gay with blossom—now to plunge headlong into a 
deep, cool, sweetly fresh pool, or now to examine 
the curiously shaped and coloured stones which 
cover the river’s bed. Let him follow this pleasant 
course until, of a sudden looking up, he finds a 
mountain wall, green with tropical growth, towers 
high above him, barring all further progress, and 
from its hidden source in which the stream trickles 
out through smooth-worn rocks and boulders— 
forming big pools, clear as crystal, into which he 
will hesitate to plunge from the thought of fearing 
to defile their clarity. 

And then, if his craving after nature at its best 
is. not satisfied, he will be indeed hard to please. 


* er * x % 


In this bay of Nai Ngalo Ngalo the destroyers 
and AE 2 lay hidden while the bigger ships were 
at sea.. Moored head and stern alongside one 
another, within thirty yards of a small, heavily 
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timbered island, in perfect weather, and in the 
midst of such beautiful scenery, this was certainly 
a most peaceful method of making war. Bathing, 
water polo, or rambles on the island and coral 
reefs provided healthy and much needed exercise 
for the crews. Occasional short runs to sea gave 
the opportunity of visiting some of the numerous. 
small islands to the eastward of Suva, where fish 
could be caught and coco-nuts and pawpaws found 
in abundance. 

These trips often carried us across the 180th degree 
of longitude, and so half-way round the world. 

Some of the islands have long, slowly shelving, 
sandy beaches; and if on one of these, towards 
later afternoon, you lie as near naked as may be, 
basking in the rays of a not too powerful sun, and 
feel the waters of the rising tide, warmed to sur- 
prising heat by their passage over the hot sand, 
come trickling first round your toes and slowly, 
inch by inch, covering your whole body—then an 
indescribable feeling of perfect peace is with you, 
which must be near akin to that which passeth all 
understanding. And, as you lie a-basking, too, 
you will find that a thousand fancies, wandering 
through your drowsily contented mind, will build 
truly wondrous castles in the air, which are, in 
reality, monuments to the tremendous fascination 
the Islands exercise over many people. 
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A pleasant life—lazing a great part of the day 
through, yet always ready to act on any information 
of the enemy—philandering with war. In the 
midst of it, as a bombshell, came news of the 
disastrous action off the Chilian coast, when von 
Speé, falling in with Admiral Craddock’s inferior 
force, sank our ships the Good Hope and Monmouth. 
That the vast sweeping movement carried out by 
our China Fleet in the north, the Japanese in the 
centre, and our Australian ships to the south, 
which had—as now proved successfully—forced 
von Spee’s squadron over to the eastern side of the 
Pacific, should have this calamity as a first resulting 
effect was most depressing for the men who had 
taken part in the movement. But a seaman of 
von Spee’s capability was not likely to fail in 
making the most of an accident which placed his 
ships in the presence of an inferior force of the 
enemy. | 
_ Foul tales, disgusting tales, were rife after this 

action. People said that in not saving any lives 
from the sinking ships the German Admiral had 
failed in his duty. Foul tongues, seizing on a foul 
charge, and wagging it out long before time or 
knowledge could prove its truth. Whether circum- 
stantial evidence has now proved its truth or 
falseness I know not and care not. But at the 
time, though I had never met the man and only 
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knew of him by hearsay, these tales disgusted me. 
In the ports of the East I doubt if there was a 
more popular sailor than Admiral von Spee.. His 
charm of manner and general character were 
vouched for by many English as well as people of 
all nations. That tales which were practically 
certain to be untrue should be allowed to sully the 
fine record of this man—who eventually died 
fighting his ships in the most gallant manner 
possible against overwhelming odds—was revolting, 
and could never be excused on the plea that he 
was our enemy. Propaganda, I suppose, and in 
propaganda based on lies all combatants in modern 
warfare seem to indulge. But war can be waged 
cleanly. Is the martial fire of a nation such a sorry 
thing that lies must be used to fan it ? 

There is a connection between these thoughts 
and life as we were living it round the shores of the 
South Sea Isles. For there all is cleanliness— 
sparkling beaches, clear blue sea, pure shades of 
leaves, golden glories of fruit and flowers, a world 
beautiful. Dirtiness of deed or thought is dese- 
cration, and one is intolerant of it. 

’Twas in that setting, too, I received the news 
that Prince Louis, now renamed the Marquess of 
Milford Haven, had been forced by an ignorant, 
petty, public opinion to leave his position as First 
Sea Lord. Utterly apart from the large group of 
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officers, of which I was one, who believed Prince 
Louis to be the finest admiral we had, I doubt if 
there was a single officer in the Navy who would 
have seriously contended that he was not the 
right man in the right place as head of the British 
Navy in the hour of its great test. And then he 
was sacrificed to the ignorant, the petty, and the 
scandalmongers. The tragedy of it, for the Navy 
as a whole, and the nation. And the ghastly 
personal tragedy that a naval career such as his 
should end in such a way. I know of no personal 
characteristic attributed to Nelson which Prince 
Louis did not possess. A straw in the wind, a 
dirty, evil-smelling straw, prevented his worth 
being realised and lauded by the whole world. 
Lazing ‘neath the shade of an overhanging palm 
on a South Sea island beach one writhed at the 
cruel injustice and pity of it. 


2K * * fe | * 


It now seemed unlikely that Admiral von Spee’s 
ships could return to the Western Pacific, and 
orders were received for AE 2 to return to Sydney 
for refit. To break the long journey we stopped for 
a day at Noumea, in New Caledonia, a French 
convict settlement. I was motored some distance 
out of the town to see a native village, and there 
encountered a nigger reputed to be nearly a hundred 
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years old. He, in faltering pidgin-English, in- 
formed me that the Germans would most certainly 
win the war. Being asked why, he replied in most 
pleasant and polite manner that “ German him 
best feller white man.’’ Attempts to reason with 
this. old gentleman (who could neither read nor 
write, and who had apparently no other source of 
information than native gossip) were of no avail ; 
he simply replied, in the tone of one who knows, 
that the German was the best white man. This, 
I think, is an instance of the undoubted fact that . 
the harsh methods which Germans adopted towards 
the natives give a far greater impression of power 
on the native mind than the methods we employ. 

It was during the second half of this voyage we 
heard the good news that our old friends in the 
Sydney had destroyed the notorious Emden at 
Cocos Island; and not long after our return to 
Australia occurred the battle of Falkland Islands, 
when the remainder of Admiral von Spee’s squadron 
were sunk. The Pacific was now clear of enemy 
ships, and a submarine lying in Sydney harbour 
could not claim to be of any useful purpose in the 
war. I obtained permission to see Senator Pearce, 
the Minister for Defence, and travelled to Melbourne 
to do so. | 

The Minister was conducting a Bill through the 
Senate, and came out to see me behind the Speaker’s 
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chair. As I made my report and request to him, 
Sir John Forest was speaking from the opposition 
front bench against the Bill, and I was greatly 
impressed with the manner in which Mr. Pearce 
was able to pay perfect attention to me the while 
he kept one ear for the criticising voice within. 
After the interview I went round into the House 
and listened to the debate. Across a table a small 
man was, lynx-eyed, watching the burly Sir John ; 
with short, quick, cat-like movement of head, 
nervous twitching of hands, he sat ready to pounce. 
I was a considerable distance away, yet his person- 
ality seemed the outstanding one of the House. 
I asked who he might be, and was told it was Mr. 
Hughes, then Attorney-General. It was not long 
before he became Prime Minister, and I was not 
surprised when it occurred. 

As the result of the interview with Mr. Pearce, 
the Australian Navy Board cabled to offer AE 2 
for service in. home waters, the Admiralty accepted 
“ the generous offer with many thanks,’’ and orders 
were issued for the submarine to sail as soon as 
the refit was completed. 


* * * a * 


Awaiting our sailing date, I wandered ashore one 
afternoon in Sydney, and with a sailor’s distaste in 
the war’s early days for uniform ashore, had chanced 
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to break the regulations and don plain clothes. It 
was December, and very hot; towards evening a 
strong desire for liquid refreshment caused me to 
pass through the swinging doors of the Australia 
Hotel and direct my weakening steps towards the 
cool and comfortable lounge bar. A goodly number 
of khaki-clad gentry were refreshing themselves 
after, doubtless, an arduous day’s training and, 
threading my way through these, I chose a retired 
corner. A haughty-eyed Duchess presided behind 
the bar, and, with due humility, I craved an iced 
concoction prepared by her fair hands. Her Grace, 
without unbending, complied with my demand ; 
after the first strengthening draft of the nectar, I 
idly fingered my glass, meditating on the horrors 
of war, my experiences of the last few months, and 
the sadness of my return to Sydney without the 
companions whose utmost sacrifice war had already 
demanded. 

‘“ Now, you're a likely looking young ia ! Why 
don’t you volunteer ? ” 

I looked up. Yes; he was addressing me. He 
was somewhat red of face, he also held a glass in 
his hand, and he sported the uniform of private in 
an Australian infantry regiment. I looked at him 
a while without answering—being rather at a loss. 
He had obviously only volunteered a few days before 
himself, as he bore few signs of the military caste. 
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“Why don’t you volunteer ? ”’ he repeated again. 
Then the spirit moved me, and I asked in turn : 
“Why should I? ”’ 

A burst of sinquence came in reply. I listened 
with interest, thinking that his speech would have 
sounded more effective if uncoloured by the strong 
Australian accent, and if the words did not have 
such a distressing tendency to run into each other. 
I decided he must have had a very arduous day’s 
training indeed. But his speech had some points ; 
and, curiously enough, I began to like the fellow. 
But I also saw fit to be very dense. — 

He explained his ideas of the way King and 
Empire were calling me, and ended again with the 
question, “‘So why don’t you volunteer ? ”’ 

“Oh, well,”’ said i seeking an excuse, “ I think 
I’m not tall enough. 

“Not a bit of it,” quoth he. “We have many 
chaps just as small as you.”’ : 
_ A grand answer—lI liked him much more now, 
because, you see, it chanced that he himself was 


~ smaller than me. 


“ But I peas t think I’d like to be a soldier,” said 
I musingly ; “it must be most awfully uncomfort- 
able in the trenches.”” He was horror-struck for 
the moment, and speech left him. 

“ Besides,” I went on, ‘‘ it must be’so dangerous.”’ 

He only recovered speech sufficiently to call, in 
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agonised tones, on the Duchess and ask if she’d 
ever heard anything like it. 

‘‘ But surely it’s true,” I insisted; ‘‘ you must 
know—you’re a soldier ! ”’ 

_ “ Bah!” interposed the Duchess—my friend was 
speechless again. “ Bah! Some of you things 
that calls yourself men makes me sick ! ”’ 

This was distressing ? I couldn’t bear that Her 
Grace’s excessively well-developed form should 
waste away on my account. So I endeavoured to 
clear myself. 

“* After all,’’ I said, “ there must be many men 
who ought to go to the trenches before me.”’ 

My friend was recovering slowly. ‘‘ Why ?”’ he 
demanded, “ why should there be? Every man is 
wanted, you just as much as anyone.” 

“No,” I answered. “I’m afraid I can’t agree 
with you. What about my job—what is going to 
happen to that ? ” 

He didn’t seem pacified. ‘‘ People can’t think 
of their jobs—suppose everyone put their own 
private business before the country’s affairs— 
what then ?’’ he demanded angrily of the bar at 
large. . 

I began to fear a public interest being taken in 
my miserable case, so said confidentially, ‘‘ Well, 
look here, Ill tell you how it really is. I wouldn’t 
mind becoming a soldier a bit, but I’m afraid of 
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the bosses in my business. I don’t think they’d 
be pleased if I ran away.” 

“that’s all right,” said he. ‘“ We can easily 
fix that up for you. Employers can’t be allowed 
to stand in the way like that. You tell me who 
your employers are, and I’ll see about having them 
spoken to.” (I have mentioned that he was a 
private.) | | | 

I placed my empty glass with care on the counter, 
and then spoke with deliberation. 

“Tl make a bargain with you. If you will get 
me out of my present job, I will promise to | 
volunteer.”’ | 

“What is your job? ’’ He made ready to write 
it down. 

“Well,” said I, speaking with the utmost 
English drawl I could produce, “‘ I happen to be 
captain of the only submarine there is at the 
present moment in the southern hemisphere.”’ 

“Lor! ’’ said the Duchess. But my friend was 
speechless again; to ease his discomfiture I went 
on chattily. ‘‘ There were two of us, you know, 
but in the recent operations up north the other © 
boat was lost with all hands—you probably saw 
all about it in the papers.”’ I kept the chat on 
for some time, watching his face the while; it~ 
was an interesting study. | 

When speech at last returned he made the 

F 
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amende honorable indeed. ‘ Will you let me.have | 


the honour of shaking your hand?” he asked, 
whereat I felt that my poor little joke wasn’t SO 
amusing as I had thought. 

Feeling surprisingly ashamed of asia I gave 
him another drink. For, after all, he probably 
had undergone a very arduous day’s training. The 
eye of the Duchess was still cold to me. : 


* * * % * 


In the third week of December we sailed from 
Sydney. Passing between Sydney Heads, one could 
not help thinking of the extraordinary chance of 
life it was which, seven months after our arrival, 
should see us starting to retrace our long journey 
from England. But naturally all hands were 
delighted at the prospect of getting into the main 
scenes of naval activity. 

A short call at Melbourne, and then on to King 
George’s Sound, in the south-western corner of 
Australia. Crossing the Great Australian Bight in 
a submarine.may not be an ideal way of spending 
Christmas Day, but the proverbially rough seas 
in this locality did not treat us too unkindly. 

The second Australian Expeditionary Force, of 
fifteen thousand troops and three thousand horses, 
embarked in twenty transports, was assembled in 
King George’s Sound. Somewhere amongst them 
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was my friend of the bar. I often thought of him 
in ensuing days when AE 2—one lone little sub- 
marine—acted as sole escort to this force over nine 
thousand miles of ocean. | 

Situated at the head of the Sound is the town 
of Albany. The climate of this place seems to be 
as near perfection as one can find in the world— 
neither too hot nor too cold, and with very little | 
variation during the year. With this advantage, 
and a harbour of great possibilities, the future 
prospects of Albany seem rosy, and one can well 
believe that, in that much-desired time when 
Australia will have a population equal to its needs, 
a city of Albany, as capital of the south-western 
portion, will be a formidable rival in prosperity 
to the cities of the east. 

On the last day of 1914 we started the long 
voyage to Colombo—three thousand four hundred 
miles. Always towing from a transport whenever 
the weather permitted, with all torpedoes and war 
gear aboard and the submarine ready for instant 
action ; the passage was infinitely more unpleasant 
than any of the voyage from England. Being 
towed gives little relief to the crew from the physical 
strain of living in cramped quarters Only two 
days in harbour at Colombo, and then on again for 
another long voyage to Suez. 

Calm seas sometimes gave the crew opportunity 
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of continuing the tremendous discussions as to the 
merits and demerits of Australia which had started 
on leaving Albany—giving great amusement, and, 
indeed, often instructious, to the officer on watchs 
In the dog watches, or when smoking the night’s 
last pipe, a group of men clustered on the after 
end of the tiny bridge, would wage a wordy war- 
fare—the native-born Australians against the 
English seamen whose first visit to Australia this had 
been. Generally speaking, the young Australian 
seaman is a better educated man than his English 
brother ; but no figures of demand, supply, present 
and future market values, etc., which the former 
seemed to have at his finger tips, could exonerate 
in the latter’s eyes one indisputable and damning 
fact ; that in Australia beer was dear. 

A parting shot was generally fired as the first 
man weary of the argument retired below; but 
one night a horny-handed philosopher was heard 
to let his opponent down lightly as, knocking out. 
his pipe on the bridge rail, he disappeared inside 
the conning tower murmuring : “ Ah, well, Australia - 
has one good thing about it—it’s a h——-1 of a long 
way from my old woman! ”’ 

However, they generally took their argument 
very seriously. Many of the older men were 
nearing the completion of their sea service, and 
consequently were facing the problem whether the 
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Commonwealth would be a better country than 
England to settle in and find work with which 
to augment their small pensions. I found it 
interesting, therefore, to note their general opinion 
that the great advantages Australia offered to an 
ordinary labourer diminished quickly as one rose 
in the labouring scale, until, at really skilled artisan, 
they had vanished altogether. 

Arrived at Suez, we found attack hourly expected 
from a large Turkish force then ten miles to the 
eastward. We rushed through the canal to avoid 
being blocked at the Red Sea end; the attack 
took place, and failed, two days later. 

It was a very interesting passage through the 
canal. Troops lined the banks all the way, each 
lot of soldiers giving a cheer as the submarine 
passed, and one had a unique opportunity of 
hearing the varied shouts of the different nations 
which compose our Empire. The hoarse cheers of 
the English regulars changed to lighter and shorter 
tones as the Territorials were passed; the 
Australians and New Zealanders rivalled each other 
in “ Coo-ees ’’ and weird cries ; while the Indian 
troops, from a long-drawn-out roar, changed in 
some cases to simple clapping of hands, making 
one feel for all the world inclined to bow, like the 
lady on the circus horse after her act. 

Thus to Port Said, where orders unexpectedly 
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came to join the Fleet off the Dardanelles. So on, 
past Rhodes Island into the #gean Sea. The north 
wind was dead ahead, and blew with the force of a 
strong gale; a short, steep sea frequently broke 
clean over the top of the bridge ; intermittent rain 
and hailstorms made one’s face and eyes smart 
with pain in trying to peer through them ; fierce 
white squalls lashed the surface of the waters into 
a seething, driving mass of foam ; and the tempera- 
ture had fallen to a degree of excessive discomfort 
after our long spell in the tropics. Of all AE 2’s 


voyages this was the most uncomfortable. The 


Mediterranean is not always as blue and placid 
as some people think. It can be grey and over- 
cast and very rough. It gave us a hearty buffeting 
until we joined the Fleet, at shelter under the lee 
of Tenedos Island, near the mouth of the 
Dardanelles. 


_ CHAPTER V_ 
OF HOPE DEFERRED AND A SHIPWRECK 
The Dardanelles—Problems of the Submarine Passage—AE 2 
runs on the ee Unsuccessful Attempt. 

HE Dardanclies Strait is thirty-five miles 
in length and half a mile wide at the 
Narrows of Chanak; it connects the 

Mediterranean to the Sea of Marmora; and on 
the farther shore of the Sea of Marmora is Con- 
stantinople. Hidden and sheltering behind the 
defences of the Dardanelles was the Turkish Fleet, 
reinforced by the German Goeben and Breslau. 
The Dardanelles patrol had the duty of guarding 
the mouth of the Strait against a raid by the 
Turkish ships, and in this duty AE 2 joined on 
her arrival in early February. She was, at the time, 
the largest and most modern submarine present... 

Shortly after our arrival preparations for the © 
great attack on the Dardanelles defences began. 
Ships, and again more ships, arrived from England. 
The Fleet base. was moved to Port Mudros, in 
Lemnos Island. Each day, as the tremendous 
forces massed, the officers and men of the sub- 


marines present shared the eagerness of the whole 
87 
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Fleet for the main operations to begin. The magni- 
tude of the task was realised by every man present. 
It was only from the English papers one gathered 
how easily and quickly the way to Constantinople . 
would be forced; the men who were going to do 
the work had no false ideas on the subject. If it 
was possible to force the Dardanelles they were 
now about to be forced, and the sooner the business 
was started the better. 

But knowledge of the dangers and difficulties 
ahead did not prevent the whole subject being 
lightly talked of. We submariners decided that 
the submarines must, of course, be the first vessels 
to arrive at Constantinople, and so stations were 
made out for the sacking of the city. The captain 
of the submarine was immediately to proceed in 
search of rare and priceless gems ; the second officer 
was to inspect the ladies of the harem, during which 
process the third officer would engage the Chief 
Eunuch in polite conversation. That the fall of 
Constantinople did not take place may partly be 
attributed to the lack of patriotism of the third 
officers of submarines, who, it is regrettable to have 
to record, showed a great distaste for the duty 


allotted to them. 
* * % te aie 


The full history of the Dardanelles operations 
can be read elsewhere. Here I would only touch 
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lightly on the points that immediately concerned 
AE 2. 

After a couple of weeks’ study of the problems 
involved, I had formed the opinion that an attempt 
to dive a submarine right through the Dardanelles 
Strait and into the Sea of Marmora held sufficient 
chance of success to justify the attempt being 
made. The military value of the feat would 
obviously be enormous. Once through, on the 
high road of traffic to the Gallipoli Peninsula, all 
movements of ships must be seriously hampered, 
and perhaps even stopped, and opportunities must 
occur of attacking the Turkish Fleet and transports. 
And apart from any material gain was the moral > 
one of a British war vessel being in this private 
sea of the Turks, and probably appearing in 
Constantinople harbour itself. 

If the prize to be won was obvious, the difficulties 
in the way of its accomplishment were obvious too. 
Roughly they were : 

First.—The Strait was thirty-five sisi and 
had a continuous current running out into the 
Mediterranean at a rate of from three to five knots. 
The total distance an E class submarine could dive 
was fifty miles through the water, and it was 
doubtful if this distance would be sufficient to carry 
her through the Strait against the current. (It was 
this point which precluded all possibility of any 
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smaller type of submarine, with less diving radius, 
getting through.*) A rise to the surface in the 
Strait would mean instant destruction by gunfire. 

Secondly.—The Strait was mined. A submarine 
can dive underneath mines, but only by going to 
such a depth that her periscope is submerged, and 
she is therefore blind. In navigating through the 
narrow Strait constant observation would have to 
be made through the periscope, to accomplish which 
she must come near enough to the surface for a 
mine to strike her. | 

Thivdly.—It was possible that obstructions of 
various sorts had been contrived in the narrows 
of Chanak, and also off Nagara Point, a few miles 
higher up. It had been reported that an old 
bridge had been brought from Constantinople and. 
sunk off the latter point. 

Fourthly—The submarine would, almost cer- 
tainly, be sighted when passing Chanak, and must 
expect the enemies’ small craft to make every 
endeavour to harry and, if possible, ram her during 
the remainder of the passage. | 

Fifthly and lastly, was the difficulty of navigating, 
while submerged, through a strait whose narrow 


* Note.—Submarine Bir, under Lieut. Holbrook, V.C., 
had already penetrated seven miles into the Strait from the 
entrance, but lack of battery power prevented her getting to 
the Narrows. 
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passages and strong currents made it none too easy 
a matter even in a surface ship. an 

Too many technicalities would be involved. in 
an explanation of how one thought these difficulties 
might be overcome. Suffice it that in AE2 we 
persuaded ourselves that the passage might be 
possible. The known and definite dangers could 
be guarded against ; the unknown and problematic 
ones could only be proved by. someone going to 
try them ; and the value of success was such that 
risking a submarine in the attempt would be 
justified. Once persuaded ourselves, there was, 
however, the more difficult business of persuading 
other people ;. and in this we unfortunately failed. 
The general opinion amongst officers present was 
that the feat was impossible ; and a formal applica- 
tion to be’ allowed to make the attempt was not 
favourably received. | 

_Towards the end of F ebruary the first big bom- 


bardment took place to reduce the outer Dardanelles 
forts. AE2 had a perfect view of this, anchored 


within a short distance of the position from which - 
the Queen Elizabeth, then the newest and most 
powerful of super-dreadnoughts, was bombarding. 
It was not the magnificent or inspiring sight one 
would have imagined.. A tremendous boom from 
the Queen Elizabeth's 15-inch guns, a wait of a few 
seconds while the huge shell travelled five miles, 
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and then a vast cloud of smoke, dust, and earth 
leaping high over the land—soon the repetition 
became monotonous; and from our low point of 
observation it was difficult to see whether or not 
each shot made a good hit. The reply of the forts 
was never very vigorous, and they contented them- 
selves with firing at the smaller battleships which 
closed in to finish them off. The object of the 
bombardment was attained, the outer forts were 
reduced. On the following days the mine-sweepers, 
under cover of battleships and destroyers, com- 
menced to sweep from the entrance to the Strait. 

Now seemed the ideal time for a submarine 
attempt. A start could be made from three or 
four miles inside the Strait, with Chanak in sight 
from the outset and the difficulties of this part 
proportionately decreased. While at sea on a dull 
patrol one afternoon I composed a letter to a friend 
on the Admiral’s staff, pointing out as clearly as 
possible all the arguments I could think of in 
favour of our being given permission to attempt 
the passage. The letter ended with the statement 
that I was quite certain the feat could be per- 
formed if one exercised the greatest possible care 
in navigation. 

I surveyed my letter with satisfaction. It 
seemed to me a good letter, an extraordinarily good 
letter. The arguments were worded with care and 
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cunning, and really looked most convincing. My 
letter would be sent over to the Flagship imme- 
diately we reached harbour that night. It would 
surely bring some result. I was most distinctly 
self-satisfied and pleased with myself. 

And so the gods were annoyed. 


* * 5 * 


Night fell very dark—moonless and starless; a 
strong southerly wind had brought up a long, heavy 
swell; thick, misty rain squalls made the darkness 
more impenetrable. Steering for the south side of 
Lemnos, no trace of the land could be seen until 
the light at the entrance to Mudros harbour hove 
in sight. Turning by this light into the inky black- 
ness of the entrance, we were immediately challenged 
by the French destroyer on guard, to whom the 
secret signal answer for the day was flashed. 

To reach our destination, the inner harbour, it 
was necessary to turn sharp, right-handed, round 
a steep-to point, named Sangrada Point, on which 
a flashing light had long been established. A small 
hill on the seaward edge of the point was just high 
enough to hide the light from the low point of 
observation of the bridge of a submarine; but 
previous experience in making the harbour by night 
had proved to us that, when close-to, the flare of 
the light showed over this hill, preventing all 
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possibility of grounding on the point in case of 
being to starboard of one’s course. | | 

The rain had now passed off, leaving the atmos- 
phere perfectly clear, but still as dark as it well 
could be. With no thought of disaster we held on 
our course, waiting the moment when the Sangrada 
light or its flare should be seen. 

A glance at a watch showed that the time had 
nearly come, and we peered into the blackness. 

Does the darkness seem more dark there on the 
starboard bow? Let her come a point to port, 
Coxswain. ...Is that a semblance of a filmy 
outline of land? ... By God! It zs land—there 
are the breakers! Hard a-starboard! Full speed 
astern! .. . CRASH!!! 4 

AE 2 was on the rocks. The Sangrada Point 
light was out. | 


x eo x a a 


Can you understand a little of the affection sailors 
have for their ships ? Can you understand a little 
of why they speak of their ships as human beings ? 
.. . Of course they are human, and the most 
human of all is the submarine.. See her battery 
supplying life blood of electricity to her whole 
system ; see her arteries of copper and her veins of 
brass; see the curve of her saddle tank breasts, 
and even see her give birth in her own likeness 


‘4, 
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when the baby torpedo goes forth on its under- 
water life’s course. 

As each wave of the long swell, rolling in hiniea 

the harbour entrance, picked up this human AE 2 

, amd crashed her down again on the sharp rocks, 

she seemed to cry out to her crew at the unfair 

cruelty of it. Was it for this she had carried us 

mile after mile roaming the world in record-breaking 

voyages ? Was this the reward we offered? ... . 

To be the unwilling cause of great pain to a little 
child will produce very similar sensations. 


2 * * x ok 


For three hours she lay there, for ever crashing 
and banging against the rocks, with the land itself 
not twenty yards distant. All efforts to get off 

. without assistance—lightening the boat, working 
engines, etc., etc.—proved unavailing. It looked 
at one time that she must become a total wreck. 
That she was already badly holed in several ballast 
tanks and oil tanks was obvious. Boats from the 
fleet up harbour were quickly in attendance, and a 
destroyer stood by to render any assistance required. 

The first boat to approach was one from the Flag- 
ship. I shouted through the megaphone to ask 
what officer was in charge of the boat. The reply, 
in his own voice, came from my friend, the staff 
officer, to whom my letter, still lying aboard, was 
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addressed. Irony of ironies! The letter’s concluding 
statement was that by careful navigation AE 2 was 
capable of winning through the Dardanelles! 

Careful navigation! And now look at AE2! 

Wind and sea moderated somewhat towards 
midnight. An hour later, with a tow from the 
destroyer, AE 2 commenced to move, bumped a 
few last times, and, while the crew gave an involun- 
tary cheer, slid off into deep water. 

So to an anchorage, and to bed; with relief at 
the vessel being still afloat swamping all other 
feelings save utter weariness. | 

In the morning such a sickness at heart. Hopes 
and ambitions, worked up slowly but surely through 
the weeks, suddenly dashed. Of little use to rail 
at the French destroyer who, on challenging us at 
the harbour entrance, might so easily have given 
warning that the light was out. She, of course, 
thought that we were aware of it. (Everyone 
thought that someone else had told us.) The 
position where we struck was on the very corner : 
of Sangrada Point—ten yards farther to port and 
we would have passed clear. Of little use to rail 
at the fickle Goddess of Fortune, who would not 
allow us just those ten yards. She, woman-like, 
is impatient of sulks and frowns on her courtiers’ 
faces. Rather does she favour the one who will 
come back smiling to her feet to woo her again. 
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Examination of the damage caused proved it to 
be very serious, yet not so serious as it might have 
been. Engine, propellers, and rudder were all 
undamaged, enabling us to sail under our own 
power to Malta to dock for repairs. So, and in 
such a manner, and at such a time, we left the 
fleet. The imminence of the commencement of 
the main operations and landing of troops was 
known. Yet, we had to leave the fleet. 

And still, had one but known, the grounding of 
AE 2 was but a straw in the wind—a good straw— 
delaying her attempt of a difficult feat until she 
was more fitted for its successful accomplishment. 


* * * * % 


At Malta work proceeded feverishly to repair 
the damaged hull. But weeks had to pass before 
we could hope to rejoin the fleet, and in the mean- 
time occurred many events. Admiral Sir John 
de Robeck became Commander-in-Chief of the 
Fleet. A grand attack on the forts at the Narrows 
was made by the Battle Fleet. It was not success- 
ful. Three of our battleships were sunk by floating 
mines, launched at Chanak, and carried down by 
the fast-running current. The appearance of this 
weapon, very difficult to deal with, enforced a con- 
siderable modification in the action of our ships. 


The next event was one causing, perforce, much 
si : 
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heart-burning to us in AE 2. This was the arrival 
of three new submarines—E 11, E14 and E15— 
from England. Dead seemed all our hopes now. 
These boats would reach the Dardanelles before we 
could possibly complete our repairs, and even were 
we to follow them in time, instead of being the 
only pebble on the beach when the long-awaited 
opportunity for work came, we would have 
but one chance in four of being chosen to perform 
it. And as all the three other commanding officers 
were senior to me our chance seemed all the smaller. 
Sad days ; the gods still appeared to be angered. 

The three new boats called in at Malta for a few 
days, and we heard at first hand of their North 
Sea adventures. Experience of working in mine- 
fields had taught them many new technical points 
—extra fittings required on the boats, etc. It was 
a lucky chance we were able to receive this informa- 
tion before our own test came. Their arrival 
pointed to the probability of the new Commander- 
in-Chief having decided that an attempt to dive 
through the Dardanelles should be made. Danger- 
ous work ahead—and it idly crossed my mind to 
wonder what fate held in store for the four com- 
manding officers. Two months later I knew the 
answer. It was death for one; three and a half 
years of the living death for another ; and Victoria 
Crosses for the other two. 
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With green envy and vain self-pity we watched 
the other three boats sail to join the fleet and 
turned to work with redoubled frenzy on our own re- 
fit. A fortnight later we were ready, and on the very 
day of our sailing came news that E15 had made 
an attempt at the Dardanelles passage, only to 
strike on Kephez Point, slide to the surface, and 
be destroyed. It was sad news to think over as 
we shaped our course for Mudros. 

What a change Port Mudros had undergone ! 
There were a fair number of ships present when we 
had left, but now such a vast concourse were as- 
sembledasnever before had mettheeye. Battleships, 
cruisers, destroyers, submarines, aeroplane depot 
ships, and transports—multitudes of transports— 
filled every hole and corner of the huge harbour. 

It was the 21st of April when we arrived; the 
date fixed for the landing of troops was April 25th. — 
Amongst submarine officers speculation was rife as 
to whether the Admiral would deem it advisable 
to risk another submarine in attempting to make 
the passage after the loss of E 15. 

Two days elapsed, days electric with antici- 
pation for fleets and armies. Then a signal was 
received saying the Admiral wished to see the 
commanding officer of AE 2 on board the flagship 
atonce.... | 

An interesting psychological moment. I should 
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like to have a record of my thoughts as the steamboat 
carried me to the flagship. When one’sheartisseton | 
a thing it is not often that it comes within grasp... . 

Aboard the Queen Elizabeth I was received by 
the Chief of Staff, Commodore (then) Keyes. If I 
still believed it might be possible to dive through 
the Dardanelles, I would be permitted to try. He 
took me to the Admiral, who was kindness itself. 
Without belittling the difficulties he simply asked 
how we proposed to overcome them. He found it 
difficult himself to believe the feat was possible, 
but its military value would be so great it must be 
tried. If we got through the other boats would 
immediately be sent to follow. Finally, wishing us 
luck, he concluded: ‘ If you succeed there is no 
calculating the result it will cause, and it may well 
be that you will have done more to finish the war 
than any other act accomplished.” 

I hurried back to AE 2, where we immediately 
commenced to take in provisions and prepare for 
sea. Two hours later we were threading our way 
out through the crowded harbour. A practice dive 
at sea, and so to a convenient anchorage to 
await the fall of night. 


* % od * * 


If all the wisdom of all the men and all the women 
in the world be added together, what is the sum 
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total of their knowledge? How many sure 
and absolute facts do they truly and certainly 
know ? | 

Just two, a bare two facts; and these are the 
fact of Birth and the fact of Death. 

It is certain that we were born, for we are alive 
now ; it is certain that we will die, for experience 
has taught us that all living things must come to 
their death. Our birth is a thing that is past and 
done with; and so it results that death is unique 
amongst all the incidents of our life, for it is the 
one and only incident which we know will surely 
come to us. 

It is strange what little use we make of this 
solitary piece of knowledge of the future we possess. 
Everyone meets death unprepared in greater or 
lesser degree. It is not very easy to be prepared. 
We cannot omit to eat the bread of life to-day in 
preparing for the death of to-morrow. 

As we lay at anchor awaiting, all hands in AE 2 
knew that the chances were in favour of to-morrow 
bringing their death. And so there were letters to 
be written. ...I left mine with a friend, with 
instructions that they were only to be posted after 
certain news of my death had been received. [ 
found them interesting reading when they were 
returned to me some four years later. 


* * ¥ *K * 
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It was after midnight when we made our way to 
the Dardanelles entrance. A lovely night, clear 
and calm, with a fair-sized moon and myriad stars 
casting their ghostly light on the smooth water. 

Our plan was to enter the Strait after the moon 
had set, and proceed slowly along on the surface— 
slowly so that our wash, showing white in the dark- 
ness, would not attract attention from the shore ; 
and on the surface so as to conserve electric power. 
We hoped in this manner to complete some miles 
without being discovered by the enemy. Then, at 
break of day, we would dive. 

As we arrived abreast the entrance the moon 
had still a small distance to go before dipping into 
her silvery path. By the side of the black and 
sinister-looking destroyers we waited, while the 
perfect stillness of the night seemed to accentuate 
the tension of the moment. And then the moon, in 
apparent effort to shorten our suspense, hastened her 
laggard steps, touched the horizon, and was gone. 

In the darkness we crept away from the destroyers. 


ad a a sd * 


At seven knots we followed our course in the 
centre of the Strait ; everything ready for instant 
diving, one hand only on the bridge on look-out 
besides myself, all others below ready to jump to 
their diving stations. 
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Two enemy searchlights on the southern shore— 
one at White Cliffs, the other a few miles higher at 
Kephez Point—were sweeping the waters with 
their long rays ; the more powerful searchlight of 
Chanak threw beams of a yellower hue as it searched 
the higher reaches. As we drew nearer and yet 
nearer to the white cliffs it seemed as if progress 
on the surface must soon be stopped if we were to 
remain undiscovered. And then the Goddess 
smiled. The light on White Cliffs spluttered and 
went out; we crept along with renewed sense of 
security. 

Again the Goddess seemed to smile, as with 
_ gentle finger she extinguished the light at Kephez. 
What tremendous fortune! We could now in 
safety follow our surface route right up to the main 
minefield. 

On and on we crept, until a dip in the dark- 
ened land of the north shore told us we had 
reached Suandere River—farther than our greatest 
hopes had allowed us to think possible on the 
surface. 3 

And then, of a sudden, the maddeningly clear 
ray of the Kephez light again shot across the water. 
To remain on the surface meant instant discovery, 
and so we must dive. Closing the conning-tower 
lid and giving the order to flood the tanks, I went 
below. And then—oh, moment ripe—an accident 
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happened. The shaft which worked the foremost 
diving rudders broke ! 

Impossible to mend under several hours’ work, 
impossible to dive, impossible to go on—we must 
go back ! 

Go back! Ye Gods! After all this; after all 
the working up to this moment; with a work 
before us that might have a bearing on the finish 
of the war ; a chance of a lifetime—no, of centuries 
of lifetimes—before us, and we must turn back! 
The hills and mountains of the Dardanelles echoed 
and re-echoed with the ironical laughter of that 
cursed Goddess of Fortune. 

But there was no time for thoughts and railings 
if the boat was to be saved. Full speed ahead, 
retracing our steps to the open sea, to try and gain 
it before the day broke and the enemy opened fire. 
As we tore along the reaction failed to come, until, 
with the cold light of morning showing up plainly 
and more plainly on the shore, we passed the 
entrance and rejoined the watching destroyers. 

Then the anti-climax. 

To the feelings of disappointment you have ever 
felt add those of which you have ever read or heard ; 
again add all that your imagination can conjure— 
and perhaps you may arrive at a result approaching 
our feelings then. But I doubt it. 

We proceeded to an anchorage and set to work to 
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_ make good the damaged shaft. Shortly after noon 
the fracture was repaired, a short dive was carried 
out, and all was ready again. 

Towards evening the Queen Elizabeth arrived, and 
the Admiral sent for me. Had I a tail it would 
most certainly have tripped me up as I climbed 
on to the flagship’s quarter-deck. But kindness 
again was allI met. ‘‘ It was very bad luck. You | 
did well to get so far. Try again to-morrow. If 
you succeed in getting through there is nothing we 
will not do for you.” | 

Try again to-morrow! All was well. 

There was, however, to be a minor alteration in 
the orders. Instead of attempting to pass Chanak 
without being seen by the enemy, we were to 
attack and sink, if possible, any mine-dropping 
ships found in the Narrows—if we got there. The 
reason for this was obvious. The morrow, Sunday, 
April 25th, was the day of disembarkation of our 
attacking army. The transports were to approach 
the shore at daylight, and while the landing of 
troops was carried on, the fleet would engage the 
forts and batteries. For this purpose some battle- 
ships would be operating in the entrance of the 
Strait, and therefore it was to be expected that 
many floating mines would be launched in the 
Narrows. So AE 2 must endeavour to hamper the 
movements of any mine-dropping ships and, in the 
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words of the Chief of Staff, ‘‘ Generally run amuck ”’ 
off Chanak. 

Now, if you searched the whole world over 
I doubt if you would find a much more unpleasant 
spot to carry out a submarine attack than this 
Narrows of Chanak. Half a mile wide, with a 
current of three to five knots, it is certainly not 
an ideal place for manceuvres in a comparatively 
slow-moving and difficultly turned submarine. 
Also, the thought that we ourselves might meet 
one of these floating mines hardly added to the 
entertainment the day was likely to provide for 
us. However, we were either going to get through 
or else we were not, and at this stage an extra 
difficulty or so did not seem to make very much 
matter. 


But as it turned out, this new order was going 
to have a far-reaching effect on our after life. 


CHAPTER VI 


OF DANGERS AND PERCIVAL AND HOPE REALISED 
The First Submarine Passage of the Dardanelles. 


HREE am. on Sunday, April 25th. It 
was absolutely dark, still, and dead calm 
as AE2 entered the Dardanelles Strait 

and, following the same plan as on the previous 
night, crept slowly along on the surface. With 
broken clouds shutting out such light as a moonless 
sky even yet contrives to give, the searchlights 
seemed more powerful than before. As we neared 
the white cliffs one felt forced to edge away from 
the light and nearér and nearer to the European 
shore. | 

The long beam of light swept slowly along over 
the water, searching from the southern shore 
towards the entrance, and then along the gloom 
under the steepness of the northern shore. Each 
time, as it touched AE 2 with brighter and yet 
brighter finger, one held for the instant one’s 
breath, lest the steady sweep, arrested for a 
moment, would show a suspicion of our shadowy 
presence. With Kephez searchlight also touching 


us more brightly from time to time, one knew 
107 
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that no hope could be entertained of reaching as 
high a point as on the previous night. But as 
the minutes passed by and custom eased the eerie 
feeling caused by the passing light, a necessitous 
boldness forced us farther and farther along, 
now at a dead slow speed on one engine. 

BANG ! Tsh, tsh, tsh, tsh, tsh. .. . 

Mighty close was the bang of that gun, and 
mighty close to my head the broken swish of the 
shell as it hurtled past. With too much thought 
for the eyes of watchers by the searchlights, 
we had edged to within a mile of the European 
shore, and had been sighted by the look-outs of a 
battery of guns near Suandere River. Within 
a minute we were submerged, with above us the 
darkness preventing sight through the peri- 
scope, but a faint glimmer of light in the eastern 
sky giving promise of the quickly approaching 
day. At dead-slow speed, and at twenty feet, 
we dived along on our course, until the gathering 
light showed faint contours of the hills on the 
northern shore, and then, lowering the periscope, 
we plunged to seventy feet for the passage through 
the main minefield. 

For nearly an hour the ensuing experiences 
provided feelings difficult to describe. The 
rappings and scrapings on the hull of the boat 
by the mooring wires of the mines, held taut 
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by the buoyancy of the mines themselves over- 
head, seemed most damnably continuous. Choose 
a wrong moment to rise for observation through 
the periscope and you choose a moment to hit 
a mine—so choose as few of these moments for 
observation as possible. Feel as safe as you care to 
when well submerged, and do not think of the result, 
should one of the wires, catching on a projection of 
the boat’s side, drag its mine, with a bang, down 
on the top of you. On two occasions something 


hard—much harder than the wires—hit the bows ~ 


and rattled away astern; were they mines which 
failed to explode ? And once some object seemed 
to catch up forward and remained knocking 
insistently for several minutes, before it broke 
away and followed the rest of our enemies astern. 

Twice we rose in the minefield for hasty observa- 
tion, quick correction of course, and then away 
to the safer depths. The,observations showed 
that we were progressing at a faster ‘speed than 
I had anticipated. Even so, I was surprised on 
rising the third time to find that we were through 
the minefield, and already so far as three hundred 
yards below the famous Narrows. 

In order to comply with the revised order to 
attack mine-droppers it was necessary to keep 
the periscope up for a considerable time to take 
stock of the situation; the surface of the water 


-—— 
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was an absolute flat and oily calm, therefore the 
periscope was immediately sighted, and a heavy 
fire opened from the forts on either side. The 
shock of projectiles striking the water overhead 
caused subdued thuds in the submarine, whilst 
sounds as of hailstones were presumably caused 
by shrapnel bullets falling through the water 
on the boat’s deck. Around the top of the peri- 
scope, the water, lashed into white spray, caused 
a curiously pretty effect, but added little to the 
ease of taking observations. 

Anchored abreast Chanak I observed an old 
battleship hulk, from which mines might be 
dropped. Higher up the Narrows, approaching 
at great speed, were a number of destroyers and 
small craft. I decided to attack the old battle- 
ship and, lowering the periscope, edged towards 
her. 

Hoisting the periscope again, the hail of fire 
immediately reopened, and I found, hurrying 
out from behind the battleship, a small cruiser. 
Now this was identically the kind of vessel that 
would be fitted as a mine-dropper, and from the 
course she was following it seemed most likely 
she was endeavouring to drop mines across our 
bows. So this was obviously a better quarry 
than the old battleship, and at a range of 300 yards 
I fired the bow tube at her. One of the destroyers. 
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was now very close, attempting to ram us on the 
port side, so at the moment of firing I ordered 
70 feet. <A last glance as the periscope dipped 
showed the destroyer apparently right on top 
of us, and then, amidst the noise of her propeller 
whizzing overhead, was heard the big explosion 
as the torpedo struck. The latter recalled one’s 
mind from considering the danger of not being 
deep enough to avoid the destroyer, to the danger 
of becoming entangled in the sinking ship ahead— 
as a ship of that size must be expected to sink 
very rapidly. To avoid this we altered course 
a point to starboard, with the object of passing 
astern of her. 

The danger of remaining off one’s true course 
for any length of time in such narrow and fast- 
running waters was obvious, and after three 
minutes we altered back to what I considered the 
correct course for regaining the centre of the 
Strait, at the same time ordering a rise to 20 feet 
for another observation. We had risen to perhaps 
40 feet when the submarine struck bottom hard, 
and slid quickly up to a depth of 10 feet. Through 
the periscope I observed that the position was on 
the eastern shore very close in, right under the 
guns of a fort. As I looked, one of the guns 
fired, apparently right into my eye, and seemingly 
so close that I involuntarily jumped back from 
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the eyepiece of the periscope. Quickly lowering 
the latter, we proceeded with attempts to refloat 
the boat. 

Now, when the depth gauges indicated 10 feet 
there was a very considerable amount of the 
conning tower and bridge of AE 2 above water ; 
indeed, the tops of the periscope pedestals, being 
the highest objects, were quite 10 feet clear of 
the surface. With the boat apparently fast aground 
and a continued din of falling shell, the situation 
looked as unpleasant as it well could be. 

An eternity of time seemed to pass. ... In 
reality it was only five minutes before the boat 
began to move; but it is inconceivable how, 
even in this time, the conning tower or, at any 
rate, the periscope pedestals were not hit. I 
afterwards learned that the guns of the fort could 
not be depressed sufficiently to bear on us, but 
surely the other forts and ships must have made 
very bad shooting to miss this standing target. 

The efforts which eventually proved successful 
in sliding the submarine down the bank left her 
pointing down the Strait. At a depth of 70 feet 
we went ahead on the port propeller, helm hard 
a-port, with the object of turning as quickly as 
possible into the centre of the Strait. 

A few minutes passed, during which the pro- 
pellers of ships rushing overhead caused pleasant 
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thoughts of the trouble we were making, and then, 
swinging rapidly to our proper course, we went 
ahead on the starboard propeller. | 
Bump! From a depth of 70 feet, if you please, 
we slid gracefully to a miserable 8 feet.. Where 
on earth were we now? Through the periscope I 
observed that AE 2, with an apparent liking for 
forts, had chosen one on the western shore under 
which to run. The cursed current, which had 
swept us across to this point, for a moment relented 
and gave us its aid by swinging the boat’s stern 
round to port, which left her touching more aft 
than forward, and with an inclination down by 
the bows. A quick glance round showed a gun- 
boat and some destroyers, little more than a hundred 
yards off, blazing hard with all their broadsides, 
a cluster of small boats which we guessed were 
picking up the survivors of the sunk cruiser, 
and then, best of all, a clear view up the Strait: 
showing that if we could only get off we were 
heading on the correct course. Full speed ahead 
on both motors! Ominous noises from aft made 
one fear the propellers would get smashed. But 
on we must go; and, after a shake, then a move, 
then another shake, AE 2 gave two great bumps 
and slithered down to 30 feet—having been four 
minutes at the 8-foot depth. Again the escape 


must be considered little short of miraculous ; 
H 
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and particularly on this occasion the enemy lost — 


an easy chance of destroying us by ramming while 
aground, But presumably they imagined they 
had us safe. 

Away, then, at 70 feet, with a host of small 
vessels in close pursuit. The two severe bumps 
were likely to have caused leaks, and we feared 
the submarine might not be under sufficient 
control diving; but all seemed well, and, after a 
spell, we rose to 20 feet to observe. 

Right ahead was Nagara Point—Nagara, the last 
of our great navigational obstacles, from which 
the Strait widens and becomes comparatively 
easy. Surrounding us were the pursuing vessels— 
a gunboat, some destroyers, and a number of 
tugs and small craft. An accurate fix of position 
occupied all the time granted before the destroyers, 


in attempts to ram, became dangerous ; and then > 


away to 70 feet. 

Consideration of the problem of rounding Nagara 
resulted in two thoughts. Firstly, that if we 
grounded while near the surface for observation, 
we could not well hope again to escape ; secondly, 
that near the surface we would be in more 
danger of being caught by swirls and eddies 
of current. These, with the obvious danger 
and difficulty of rising for observation amidst 
sO Many pursuing craft, decided us to attempt 
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the turn at 90 feet without making any observa- 
tion at all. 

To go feet then we went, and, fortune favouring 
us, when we rose again Nagara Point—the place, 
it is said, from which Leander’s semi-submarine 
efforts commenced—was abaft the beam, we were 
heading into the wider reaches, and below the 
point still hurried and scurried the enemy ships. 
But even as I looked the periscope was sighted, 
the guns spoke, and the chase was resumed. The 
damnable calmness of water did not permit of 
even the shortest spell of observation without 
the periscope being seen. 

To 70 feet we dived, and made away up the 
Strait. This time, with a clear run, we could 
safely remain below for a longer period; it was 
three quarters of an hour before we rose, hoping 
to find the pursuit well shaken off. But no such 
luck—the chasseurs were still in close attendance, 
so close indeed that the fear arose that we might 
have caught an observation net and be now towing 
a tell-tale buoy above our heads all the time we 
thought to be hidden by the friendly waters. 

Through the periscope I could see no such 
buoy, but another disturbing sight met the eye. 
Just ahead, not a hundred yards from us, were 
two tugs, one on either bow, and stretching between 
them, right across our track, a wire of rope. We 
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immediately dived to 80 feet, and turned off to 
starboard to consider the situation. 

The more one considered, the less pleasant it 
seemed. Whatever the trap these tugs were laying, 
when we escaped it would only be to encounter 
more such traps during the twenty odd miles 
still to be passed before we would reach waters 
wide enough in which to shake off our pursuers. 
The longer we remained in their unpleasant company 
the more chance was there of some ordinary diving 
accident forcing us to the surface and to imstant 
destruction. Had we caught an observation net 
our end was certain in any case, and so it was 
delaying the inevitable to go on. 

With these thoughts, we turned at right angles 
to our course and ran direct for the Asiatic shore. 
Here we knew was a bank which shoaled slowly, 
and so, approaching it at dead slow speed, we 
grounded and rested on the bottom at a depth of 
70 feet. 


Then ensued the most anxious period of the 


day. If we had caught an observation net the 
end must come soon. Again, if the enemy, failing 
to see us in the higher reaches of the strait, carried 
out intelligent sweeping operations of the few 
places a submarine could hide on the bottom, 
they would have only too good a chance of finding 
us. 
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After about an hour a ship passed overhead, 
and was immediately followed by a knock at the 
boat’s side as something hit and jumped over. 
If this was a sweep we were excessively lucky it 
did not catch up. After a short time other ships 
passed, and at regular intervals this went on 
recurring. One of these vessels was obviously 
a single engine ship, whose solitary screw made 
a noise distinguishing it from all others—and him 
we dubbed “ Percival.’”’ But Percival’s repeated 
passages were trying for the nerves, and the fact 
that we were well out of the track of ships following 
their ordinary course up and down the Strait proved 
that Percival and his friends were searching for us. 

After a few hours I decided that we must move 
to another place in the hope that the passage of 
ships overhead would not recur. With the memory 
that this “ day of peace ’’ was a Sunday, prayers 
were read, and then the crew went to their diving 
stations. 

Moving down to 80 feet we attempted to dive 
off at this depth, only to find that the diving 
control of the boat had been lost. The bumps 
from the last grounding had evidently so strained 
her that several of the ballast tanks were leaking. 
To regain the diving control whilst lying at this 
depth on the bottom was most difficult. Two 
attempts we made, both unsuccessful, as each 
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time we tried to dive off the boat simply slid down 
the mud beyond the i100 feet depth which was 
the limit marking of AE2’s depth gauges. We 
had, perforce, to go astern and pull her back up 
on the mud. And so at a depth of 80 feet we 
settled ourselves to remain, helpless, until darkness 
could permit us to rise to the surface and—enemy 
also permitting—readjust the ballast tanks. 

Have you ever known time move slowly? Can 
you imagine the speed it had for us? Percival 
passed and repassed at steady intervals. Some 
of the crew—lucky creatures—succeeded in going 
to sleep. Attempted jokes as to Percival’s re- 
appearance fell mighty flat. As the day wore on, 
lying in my bunk, I will most unashamedly confess 
to a feeling of quivering funk each time he passed 
overhead. Sometimes he was accompanied by 
a fussy motor boat, sometimes alone. The few 
moments immediately after his passing were the 
bad ones. If any sweep he were dragging after 
him were to catch up, it would only be a short time 
before the side of our boat would be blown in 
upon us. | | 

All things have their ending. At 6.45 p.m. 
Percival passed to pass no more. At 8.45 AE2 
rose to the surface, having been submerere over 
sixteen hours. 

A bright moonlight night, indeed, too bright 
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for our comfort; but no enemy ships in sight. 
The crew swarmed on deck, eager for the clean 
night air, after having passed the only twenty- 
four hours of their life without a sight of the light 
of God’s day. 

Our position was about half a mile from the 
Asiatic shore, in the sweep of the bay which lies 
above Nagara Point; marshy swamp land, devoid 
of habitation, ensured safety from observation 
from shoreward. It was unlikely that ships in 
the ordinary track up and down the Strait could 
see us against the land. The only danger of 
discovery lay in being found by a vessel patrolling 
the coast during the three or four hours necessary 
for us to remain on the surface for recharging 
the batteries. The engines were started and 
charging commenced. 

Now, too, we could signal to the fleet. A 
dramatic moment this, while one watched the 
damp aerial wire throwing purply blue sparks as 
the longs and shorts of the call sign were flashed. 
But—myriads of maledictions—the answering call 
never came. Obviously there was something the 
matter with our receiving instruments, and possibly 
with the sending too. It was of the utmost 
importance that we should establish communication 
with the Admiral to tell him that all was well 
and the most difficult part of the task accomplished. 
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On the success or failure of our attempt depended 
whether any other submarines would be risked, 
so he must know as quickly as possible that we 
had now practically succeeded. This wireless 
failure was a very great disappointment. All that 
we could do was to flash out our signal in the hope 
that some ship would pick it up. And this we did. 

(It was years afterwards when I learnt from 
Admiral Keyes that our signal was received, and 
delivered to him at a critical moment during a 
Council of War on board the Queen Elizabeth. 
The council was discussing the question if the 
troops could hold on shore or must be evacuated— 
this less than twenty-four hours after the landing— 
and had almost decided for evacuation, when receipt 
of the news that a submarine had got through 
altered the whole tide of the discussion, and it was 
decided to hold on.) | 

Towards II p.m. some friendly clouds, wandering 
up from the east, shaded the moon’s too inquiring 
eye ; and then, as Sunday turned to Monday, the 
rain commenced to fall, bringing with it a cloak of 
darkness so complete that a vessel passing twenty 
yards off might well have missed seeing us. With 
a resulting sense of security we lay on the surface, 
finishing the batteries’ charge at our leisure. 

About 3 a.m. the weather cleared and clouds 
broke, but the moon had long since dipped behind 
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the hills of the peninsula. Half an hour later we 
readjusted our lost diving trim, and then resumed 
our passage up the Strait, proceeding slowly on the 
surface. When the grey of dawn showed clear © 
enough for an observer to sight us from the shore 
we dived. 

Objects were just beginning to take definite 
form through the periscope when I sighted ahead 
two ships approaching, obviously men-of-war, one 
in front of the other; the leader, as far as I could 
judge in the bad light, was the smaller ; both had 
two funnels. They were not far off, and the peri- 
scope, which was making a big white wash, must 
be lowered, for the water was still absolutely calm, 
unmarked by a ripple. 

Steering a parallel and opposite course to a 
enemy, we approached, and, when judgment esti- 
mated us to be within torpedo range, hoisted the 
periscope. Right abeam was a ship, looking mighty 
big at a range of 500 yards, and I jumped to the 
conclusion that she was the second, or rearmost 
ship. The bearing for firing the port torpedo. was 
on, and we fired. The ship dodged, the torpedo 
passed ahead of her; and then, looking round, I 
found to my disgust I[ had fired at the smaller of 
the two ships, a cruiser. The other, a battleship— 
either the Barbarossa or Turgood Reis—was follow- 
ing, but it was now too late to bring any of the 
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other tubes to bear with good chance of the torpedo 
hitting. We had lost a glorious chance, and 
through my fault alone. Of little use to think 
that two sleepless nights and the experiences of 
the previous day hardly tended to produce the 
even, balanced mind necessary to successful sub- 
marine attacks in these unsuitable conditions of 
bad light and smooth sea. We had had a glorious 
chance, and it was gone. 

Sick at heart, we dived on ee our course, 
forming the resolve to find a quiet spot for rest 
before carrying out another attack. 

It must have been towards seven o’clock when 
we approached Gallipoli town, at the head of the 
Strait. Stretching across our course, from shore 
to shore, was a vast quantity of fishing-boats, so 
many that one was led to think that it was by 
design in connection with us they were there. 
Plunging to 70 feet we passed peaceably beneath 
them, and so dived out into the Sea of Marmora. 

Our great wish was realised. The submarine 
passage of the Dardanelles Strait was made. 
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CHAPTER VII 


OF DISAPPOINTMENTS AND DEATH 


In the Sea of Marmora—Attacks and Attackers—The Sinking 
of AE 2. 
OMETHING accomplished, something done, 
is much vaunted as a source of satisfaction. 
I doubt if its vaunting is justified. Often 
and often we cry: “ Ah! If only I could accom- 
plish that; if only I could gain that position, or 
win to that goal, how happy I would be then! ”’ 
Yet there is always a trap in it. Happiness and 
contentment are elusive things, with a nasty, 
elusive habit of slipping on ahead of us. We 
attain to the new and longed-for position only to 
find that new responsibilities face us. I often 
think that happiness can only lie in striving, never 
in winning. Yet while we strive we have no 
leisure to realise and enjoy our happiness. | 
In AE 2 all our thoughts and endeavours had 
been centred on the seemingly difficult task of 
making the Dardanelles passage. The task was 
accomplished, and new responsibilities arose, the 
facing of which presented a completely new set 


of problems. Our orders laid down no definite 
123 
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plan for action in the Marmora. Had it been 
known that no insuperable obstacles lay in the 
way of a submarine passing through the Dardan- 
elles detailed orders for further action would have 
been given us. But it was not known until accom- 
plishment had proved it. As we dived out between 
rapidly receding shores we pondered on the new 
problems. 

Our first duty was to prevent the passage of 
enemy troops and supplies to the Gallipoli Penin- 
sula. AE2 carried no gun—at that date no 
British submarine was fitted with a gun. We had 
only a very limited number of torpedoes; such as 
we had were not of the most modern type. The 
failure of the wireless receiving instruments left us 
in doubt as to whether any other submarine would 
be sent to join us. How, then, could we best fulfil 
our duty? It seemed that we must endeavour 
to utilise moral effect to its utmost. Great care 
must be exercised in the expenditure of torpedoes, 
and all ships not fired at must be frightened as 
much as possible. 

These thoughts were in my mind when, through 
the periscope, I sighted some columns of smoke 
ahead ; we altered course to dive straight at the 
centre of them. On drawing closer we distin- 
guished four ships, all fairly small, approaching 
independently and steering zig-zag courses. We 
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steered for the largest: one. She was small—not 
more than 1,000 to 1,500 tons; she was flying no 
colours, nor were any of the other ships, and no 
marks distinguishing a transport could be seen. 
I decided that only if troops could be discerned 
on board would we be justified in firing a torpedo. 

Closer and yet closer we came, with torpedoes 
all ready for firing, until a bare 200 yards 
separated us. A perfect target, wellnigh unmiss- 
able, she made, and the temptation to fire was 
immense. But not a man could be seen except 
what would be the ordinary crew, and no sign of 
anything different from the general run of merchant 
ships. We had altered course and were passing 
away astern, when, running up the Turkish flag, | 
she opened fire on the periscope from a small gun 
aft which had previously been hidden from my 
sight. 

The impertinence of the thing was damnably 
irritating—had she fired one minute sooner we 
would have had the greatest pleasure in blowing 
her sky high! Now it was too late. We steered 
for the next target. Again no sign of troops, and 
a considerably smaller ship, but with the sense of 
irritation still on us we must fire. Wedid. I was 
unable, through the periscope to watch the tor- 
pedo running. A miss. Whether the ship suc-. 
cessfully dodged, or the torpedo failed to run, I do 
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not know, but the result was the same—a miss. 
With disappointment at the failure, we dived out 
towards the Marmora, and half an hour later rose 
to the surface, having been diving for seven hours. 

"Twas a beautiful day, bright sunshine (the first 
the crew had seen for two days) but not a breath 
of wind ; how we did long for a breeze to come and 
ruffle the glassy stillness of the water. However, 
at the moment that was of little import as no 
ships were in sight to attack—only the four columns 
of smoke still zigging and zagging as they pursued 
their way down to Gallipoli. 

There were several fishing-boats in sight, and, 
hoisting the White Ensign, we steamed up close to 
them. The excitement caused was amusingly in- 
tense. With frantic gesticulations and calls on 
Allah the fishermen endeavoured to impress us 
with their harmlessness, some even holding both 
hands palm upwards above their heads with 
piteous “‘ Don’t shoot ”’ looks on their faces. But 
it was well to frighten them, and let them return 
to their villages with tales of the immediate coming 
of the British Fleet; the moral effect would all 
help. Andso, in this pleasantly interesting manner, 
we passed the afternoon. 

At nightfall we again commenced attempting 
to establish wireless communication with the fleet, 
but with no more success than before. Every 
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possible test and overhaul of our instruments was 
carried out, but with no avail. And, while we 
were still worrying over this, a steam launch came 
in sight. The clear light of a nearly full moon 
gave us little chance of escaping observation. 
She sighted us and fired, but we were ready for 
instant diving, and slipped away under before she 
had any chance of finding the range. 

From this moment through the night we never 
had a moment’s rest. Dived we this way or dived 
we that, we had barely returned to the surface for 
five minutes before we were forced to dive again. 
The waters seemed stiff with pursuing craft. I 
afterwards found that from the time of our passing 
the Narrows six vessels had been detailed with the 
sole duty of worrying us. In confined waters six 
vessels can cover a lot of ground, but had they 
been six hundred they could not have worried us 
more than they did that first night. We longed 
for a gun to enable us to remain on the surface 
and give them fight. On one occasion a small 
craft, whose white colour made her most difficult 
to see in the moonlight, got excessively close 
without being observed. As we attempted to 
dive, the watertight lid on the conning tower 
got jammed and would not shut. In order to find 
the cause it was necessary to show a light, thus 
making the conning tower a more easy target. 
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The coxswain, who was attempting to close 
the lid—in all other things of life a truthful man— 
will assure you that the flash from the white 
vessel’s gun scorched his eyebrows. But we were 
never hit. As we dived away from the last attack 
a, welcome glimmer in the east showed the approach- 
ing end of the restless night, and in the daylight we 
rose, to find our pursuers gone. 

In heaven, one is led to imagine, there will be 
little opening in the submarine line of business, 
and our rivals of the Flying Corps will doubtless 
have things all their own way. I would, therefore, 
I think, apply for the billet of Man in the Moon. 
To sit on high and watch a number of craft creep- 
ing about in the darkness chasing one poor sub- 
marine must be an exciting amusement. But I 
shall have a mighty fund of sympathy for the 
submarine ! 

In daylight, then, we lay on the surface re- 
charging batteries, when, outlined against the red 
heralding the rising sun, we sighted a ship approach- 
ing. Again we dived, and steered to meet her, 
the sea being still a flat calm. 

This cursed calm of the waters was very worry- 
ing ; while it continued we could never be certain 
of bringing off a successful attack, especially if the 
enemy were only using small ships, such as we had 
seen, to transport their troops. A small ship 
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which turns easily, is smartly handled, and keeps 
a good look out has, in a dead calm sea, nothing 
to fear from a submarine. The submarine approach- 
ing has to keep the periscope down from the time 
she is within 3,000 yards or even more. To esti- 
mate the exact moment when the distance is; say 
300 yards without an intervening observation is 
very difficult ; but when the moment is judged 
as come and the periscope is hoisted, the torpedo 
must be fired immediately whether the range be 
long or short. The ship should see the moment 
the torpedo is fired, and she will then be able to 
dodge it. The foregoing is only meant to refer to 
the deadest of dead calms—rare in the open sea— 
but it was such a calm with which we had to 
contend. 

The ship in sight proved to be but small—about 
1,500 tons—but doubts as to her being worthy of 
attack were quickly settled by seeing that two 
destroyers were ‘guarding her. If worth guarding 
she was worth sinking, be the weather conditions 
for attack suitable or not. | 

One destroyer was ahead of her, the other on her 
starboard beam. Our object was to get across the 
bows of the second destroyer, in between her and 
the ship. This was successfully accomplished. 
When the periscope was hoisted for the last time 


the ship was just on our port bow about 300 yards 
I 
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distant, the destroyer close on our port quarter, 
and our presence obviously not previously sus- 
pected. The short interval of time necessary to 
bring the right bearing on for firing the bow tube 
saw the range shortened to 200 yards, the ship 
behind being beam on and presenting a perfect 
target. No dodging would save her now! 

“ Bow tube, stand by! Fire!” 

Through the periscope I saw the rush of escaping 
air as the torpedo left the tube, and then—words 
cannot describe my feelings at the sight—the 
torpedo peaceably rose to the surface and lay 
motionless, while the compressed air which gives 
the motive power puffed futilely out of its stern. 
The torpedo’s engines had failed to start. 

Never has ship had more fortunate escape. 
Nothing on earth could have saved her had the 
torpedo run. 

Even as I looked—in utmost exasperation—the 

destroyer was upon us, and sinking to 70 feet we 
escaped being rammed by inches. There followed 
the usual pursuing tactics of the destroyers, but 
before long they returned to resume their guard, 
and we rose to the surface half an hour later. 
_ Throughout the remainder of the day, not a 
ship was sighted, not even a fishing-smack, and it 
seemed as if already our presence was having a 
most marked effect. 


’ 
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For two nights now the men had had, to all 
intents and purposes, absolutely no rest whatever, 
and so we decided not to run the risk of a repetition 
of the previous night’s wearing entertainment, 
but instead to spend some hours on the bottom. 
After dark we made for a suitable place close to 
the northern shore, and after further unsuccessful 
attempts to get through on the wireless, sank to 
the bottom in 60 feet. All hands turned in except 
the one watch-keeper, who keeps an eye on the 
depth gauge, and for six hours we enjoyed com- 
plete peace and quiet. 

The ordinary sailor at sea indulges often in 
quaint fancies to while away the night watches 
when pacing his bridge or perched in his look-out 
position. I often wonder what are the thoughts 
of a submarine sailor keeping his solitary watch 
in a submarine lying on the bottom of the sea, 
while the remainder of the crew sleep. The only 
man awake in the boat, practically his sole duty 
is to watch the diving-gauge to see that the sub- 
marine does not unexpectedly rise to the surface, 
or slip along the bottom to a deeper depth. What 
sort of fancies, do you think, he indulges in as he 
gazes at the big round gauge in front of him, with 
its needle pointing firmly to the fact that 60 or 
70 feet of water lie between him and the world of 
men above? Curious thoughts they ought surely 
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to be. But for Heaven’s sake don’t let us ask 
him, for fear the reply would be: ‘‘ What bad 
beer they sell at Port Said,’ or some such un- 
romantic answer. 

On the following day we again seemed to be the 
only vessel which cared for the waters of the Sea 
of Marmora. Nothing approached the western 
end, so we proceeded to a position in the centre 
from which a view of practically the whole coast 
can be obtained. But nothing was sighted. We 
studied the entrance to Constantinople harbour, 
and formed plans for making an attack on it the 
following day. 

On returning down towards Gallipoli we ob- 
served a small gunboat patrolling across the end 
of the Dardanelles Strait. She was too small a 
vessel on which to expend a torpedo, but by no 
means too small to be made of use. We decided 
to play a trick with the object of giving an im- 
pression that another submarine had come through 
into the Marmora. 

Plunging to 70 feet we passed underneath the 
gunboat, steering down the Strait, and then, turn- 
ing, rose to 20 feet, put up the periscope, and 
steered for the Marmora again. Nearer and nearer 
we drew to the gunboat—indeed, we began to 
wonder if she was ever going to see us. So close 
did we get that I could plainly see two stout and 
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elderly gentlemen leaning languidly up against the 
compass on the bridge. Suddenly one of them 
gave a marvellous leap perpendicularly in the air, 
and with a sweep of the arm which knocked the 
other gentleman's fez off, pomted to the periscope, 
now not 200 yards off. Then such hurryings and 
scurryings and waving of arms! Men rushed in 
all directions, and the two stout gentlemen looked 
as if any moment they might fall off their bridge 
into the water ! 

It was all vastly entertaining, so entertaining 
that one was inclined to forget the object of their 
great excitement was the taking of our lives. The 
guns commencing to spit, and the stout gentlemen 
gallantly making up their minds to try and ram, 
reminded us of this fact, so we plunged away to 
safety at 70 feet. 

- Some hours later we were on the surface steering 
towards Constantinople. 

““ There’s something ahead there, sir, looks like 
a periscope.” 

“‘ It «s a submarine, and she’s coming up! ”’ 

Not two hundred yards off there rose, slowly and 
gracefully, first the periscope, then the conning 
tower, and then the grey, dripping hull of a sub- 
marine. | 

Yes! No! Yes! Evr4, by all the gods! 


* * * # * 
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The pleasure of a stranger in a strange land when 
he sights one of his own kith and kin is proverbial. 
The pleasure experienced by us, strange sub- 
marine in an enemy’s sea, finding quite unexpect- 
edly a friend rising from the depths right under 
our very nose, can well be imagined. Five days, 
the clock assured us, had passed since last we had 
been in human company, but our knowledge of 
realities in life was now too great to allow a 
moment’s further belief in that smooth-faced lar. 
Five years, about, had passed since we had entered 


the Dardanelles, vouched for by our experiences, 


the only true recorders of time's ever-varying 


flight. As one by one the five years had slipped. 
by, the habit of thinking we were alone became. so 


engrained that realisation of the reverse prouert 
very pleasant surprise. 

Life, I suppose, must be ever thus. This, seem- 
ingly one of the most pleasant and happiest 
moments of AE 2’s life, was in reality to be an 
indirect cause of the greatest calamity—no less 
than her very death. Had the chance meeting with 
E14 not occurred, we would have been on the 
morrow a hundred miles away from the epee where 
AE 2 was to find her fate. 


- % a a % * 


Close to E 14 we went, and exchanged cheery 
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greetings through megaphones. Her commanding 
officer was senior to me, and therefore with him 
lay the future direction of our operations. He 
asked what our plans for the morrow had been, 
and I replied that we had proposed going to Con- 
stantinople. He, however, considered it would be 
advisable to wait until he had received the Admiral’s 
orders by wireless that night, and therefore directed 
us to meet them at the same rendezvous at Io a.m. 
on the morrow. And so we parted for the night. 

Next morning, as we were making for the 
rendezvous, we sighted what we believed to be E 14, 
some five miles ahead of.us. Half an hour later we 
were at the position ourselves, but nothing could 
then be seen of E14, who had, we imagined, dived 
to investigate some smoke farther along to the 
westward. 

This smoke, which was approaching, soon singled 
out to indicate only one ship, and such dense volumes 
of it were arising that one assumed she must be fairly 
big. When, however, her mast and funnels hove 
in sight one could see she was only a torpedo craft 
moving at high speed, and as her course lay direct 
for us it would be necessary to dive out of the 
way until she went past. 

After an adjustment of the ballast tanks, we 
dived to 50 feet, and shaped a southerly course to 
investigate another ship we had sighted in that 
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direction. The submarine was diving easily and 
comfortably ; not a suspicion of impending disaster 
lay in our minds. 

Suddenly, and for no accountable reason, the 
boat took a large inclination up by the bows and 
started rising rapidly in the water. All efforts at 
regaining control proved futile. The diving rudders 
had not the slightest effect towards bringing her 
back to the horizontal position or stopping her 
rising in the water. We increased to full speed in 
order to give the rudders their maximum power, 
and shifted water ballast forward as quickly as 
possible, but still she continued to rise, and at 
last broke surface. Through the periscope I saw 
a torpedo-boat a bare hundred yards off, firing 
hard. At all costs we must get under again at 
once. I ordered one of the forward tanks to be 
flooded, and a few minutes later the submarine 
took an inclination down by the bows and slipped 
under water. Closing off the forward tank, and 
stopping the movement of water ballast from aft 
to forward, we endeavoured to catch her at 
50 feet, but now again the diving rudders seemed 
powerless to right her, and with an ever-increasing 
inclination down by the bows she went to 60 and 
then 70 feet, and was obviously quite out of control. 
Water ballast was expelled as quickly as possible, 
yet down and down she went—8o, 90 and 100 feet. 
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Here was the limit of our gauges ; when that depth 
was passed she was still sinking rapidly. We could 
not tell to what depths she was reaching. I 
ordered full speed astern on the motors. ... Ina 
few moments—moments in which death seemed 
close to every man—there came a cry from the 
coxswain : “ She’s coming up, sir ! ’”’ and the needle 
seemed to jerk itself reluctantly away from the 
1o0o-feet mark, and then rise rapidly. 

The amount of water expelled from the ballast 
tanks had now made the boat light; so with 
increasing speed she jumped to the surface, and 
remained there an appreciable time. While I 
attended to the reflooding of the tanks, another 
officer looked through the periscope. He reported 
the torpedo-boat circling round us, and a gunboat 
approaching fast from the southward. It after- 
wards transpired that the torpedo-boat then fired 
two torpedoes at us; yet they missed this practically 
standing target at such short range. 

Under we must get again—and away we went 
with the same terrible inclination down by the bows, 
this time expelling water ballast immediately she 
began to dive in desperate attempts to regain 
control. But down and down and down she went, 
faster even than before, 60, 80, and 100 feet. The 
inclination down by the bows became more and 
more pronounced—she seemed to be trying to 
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stand on her nose. Eggs, bread, food of all sorts, 


knives, forks, plates, came tumbling forward from 


the petty officers’ mess. Everything that could 
fall over fell ; men, slipping and struggling, grasped 
hold of valves, gauges, rods, anything to hold them 
up in position to their posts. 

Full speed astern again. ...A disseinanl years 
passed—well, this time we were gone for ever. 

In Heaven’s name, what depth were we at? ... 
Why did not the sides of the boat cave in under 
the pressure and finish it? ... 

And then, once again that fateful needle jumped 
back from its limit mark, and AE 2 rushed stern 
first to the surface. 

BANG! ... A cloud of smoke in die engine- 
room. We were hit and holed! And again in 
quick succession two more holes. | 

Finished! We were caught! We could no 
longer dive and our defence was gone. It but 
remained to avoid useless sacrifice of life. All 
hands were ordered on deck and overboard. | 

The holes in the hull were all above water, and 
therefore not in themselves sufficient to sink the 
boat, though preventing all possibility of diving. 


While the crew scrambled up on deck, an officer 


remained with me below to take the necessary 
steps for sinking. The third officer, on the bridge, 
watched the rising water to give warning in time 
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for our escape. A shout from him and we 
clambered up; but through the conning tower 
windows I saw there was still a minute to spare. 
I jumped down again and had a last look young 
for, you see, I was fond of AE 2. 

What a sight ! Pandemonium—I cannot attempt 
to describe it—food, clothing, flotsam and jetsam 
of the weirdest sorts floating up on the fast-entering 
water in the place which we had been so —* to 
keep neat and clean. ... | 


An anxious shout from above : “ Hurry, sir, she’s. 


going down ! ”’ | 
In the wardroom my eye was caught by my private 
dispatch-case, which contained, I remembered, some 
money. That was bound to be useful—I ran and 
picked it up, and darted up the conning tower. 
As I reached the bridge the water was about 
two feet from the top of the conning tower ; besides 


this only a small portion of the stern was out of — 


water. On it were clustered the last half-dozen 
of the crew, the remainder were overboard. 

Curious incidents impress one at such times. 
As those last six men took the water the neat dive 
of one of the engine-room ratings will remain 
pictured in my mind for ever. 

Perhaps a minute passed, and then, owls ad 
gracefully, like the lady she was, without sound or 
sigh, without causing an eddy or a ripple on the 
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water, AE 2 just slid away on her last and longest 
dive. 


* = * cd x 


Amongst Englishmen sentiment is a feeling to 


which it is never correct to admit. Amongst my 
countrymen this is not so much the case. And 
still I would leave it to my readers to picture for 
themselves the feelings of that moment, when the 
waters quietly closed over AE 2 for the last time, 
and for ever. 


* * * ¥ * 


AE 2 was in commission as a unit of His Majesty’s 
Australian Fleet for exactly fourteen months. 
During that time she traversed 35,000 miles, of 
which the greater portion was under war conditions. 
The first submarine to travel half-way round the 
world, she all but completed the return journey. 
The first submarine to pass the Dardanelles, to her 
fell the honour of proving this aforethought 
impossibility possible. 

From west to east, and east to west ; now at an 
English manufacturing town, now at a tropical 
cannibal island; now in a vast ocean, now in a 
narrow coral sea; now midst the cheers of little 
children, now midst the roar of enemy’s guns ; now 
in success, now in failure; now in hope, now in 
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disappointment—a life of adventure and, at the 
last, death at the hands of her own officers. 

And of the men who served her ; no captain has 
ever been more proud of the men under his com- 
mand than I was whilst commanding, in my good 
fortune, that Australian submarine. In the writing 
of this record of their work I have risked the charge 
of ingratitude through, in many places, belittling 
the difficulties they had to overcome; in places 
I have deliberately omitted problems of a technical 
nature which involved hard work and dangers in 
their solution. Here I have written, in describing 
perchance a two-thousand mile run, “ No incident 
occurred ’’; here you read “ Orders were received 
and next day we sailed——’ for Europe from 
Australia! The statements are true, but in the 
periods of time covered by such simple words the 
crew were worked like slaves. Hard work, priva- 
tion, discomfort, dangers, were their companions 
during practically the whole of AE 2’s short life. 
And, if that were not enough, they entered, at her 
death, on a new life which was not a life, but a 
sorry existence. Good comrades, loyal servants, 
and brave men; the straws in the wind led them 
to captivity. 


* ¥ * * *K 


CHAPTER VIII 


OF CAPTIVITY AND TURKS 


In Constantinople—An Unpleasant Night—Enver Pasha— 
Afion Kara Hissar. 


‘ ), JEARING long sea-boots and a quantity 
of thick clothing and carrying a dis- 
patch-case in one hand, does _ not 

facilitate the business of swimming in the sea. I 

was none too sorry when the torpedo-boat’s dinghy 

picked me up. The manin charge of the boat spoke 

English, and I immediately asked if his captain was 

a German or Turk, and was relieved to hear the 

latter, as I had no desire to surrender to a German. 

As I clambered, dripping and miserable, over 
the side of his little vessel, the Turkish captain 
received me most courteously, and, in answer to 
my request, took immediate steps to find out if 
all my crew were saved. The answer, being yes, 
was a great relief to the mind; and with that I 
was sent below. 

We were taken in the torpedo-boat to Constanti- 
nople. Early next morning a military guard came 
on board, and we were ordered to put on the 
clothes they brought. These consisted of the 
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overcoat and trousers of an ordinary Turkish 
soldier’s uniform, a pair of slippers with no socks, 
and a fez. The latter we officers refused to don, 
having our own uniform caps still with us. The 
remainder of our uniform had been taken away. 
Then, amidst a large crowd of spectators, the men 
were fallen in on the wharf, the officers placed in 
a carriage and, surrounded by guards with fixed 
bayonets, we marched through the town. 

A dismal proceeding, but marked by little 
incident. People gathered on the pathway, shop- 
keepers and their assistants crowded to the shop 
doors, trams and cabs stopped, and here and there 
behind heavily-curtained windows a slight move- 
ment showed that even in the harem an interest 
in our passing was takmg place. But no demonstra- 
tion of any sort occurred ; in perfect silence we 
marched along—even the little gutter boys 
restrained their natural instincts to the extent of 
only making faces, and occasionally drawing their 
fingers across their throats with pear 
significance. 

We were taken to the office of the Commandant 
of Constantinople. A fine, tall, good-looking man, 
with a cigarette-holder about a foot long ; I doubt 
if he was as much impressed with our appearance 
as we were with his—we hardly looked our best 
in the soldiers’ clothing with slippered, unsocked 
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feet, and faces covered with several days’ stubby . 


growth. Several unimportant questions were asked, 
the conversation being carried on in French through 
a secretary, as the Commandant himself spoke 
neither English nor French. We asked for food, 
which was given to us, and then for a bath, which 
was also allowed ; indeed, it looked as if we were 
really going to be treated quite well. The Com- 
mandant was quite courteous. Through later 
experiences I was always amazed to find how 
oilily courteous every class of Turk can be. We 
must not, he said, look on ourselves as prisoners, 
but more as honoured guests of Turkey. It 
sounded very nice. But we were very young in 
the ways of the Turk. 

In the afternoon a seemingly most affable and 
polite gentleman came to interview me. He in- 
formed me he had been specially sent by Enver 
Pasha to see if he could do anything to assist 
us. We were honoured, I replied. He himself was 
not a Turk, and I think he told me that his 
nationality was Swiss. If I would give him 
addresses and messages for home he would write to 
say I was safe and well, as I would not, for the pre- 
sent, be allowed to write myself. I was charmed. 

Was there anything else I required? I asked 
several questions to ascertain what our treatment 
would be like. He replied, ‘‘ Of course you know 
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you have caused a very great deal of trouble to 
everyone here, but in spite of that I think you 
will find your treatment will be very good.” The 
first part of his answer was pleasant hearing, the 
second part satisfactory. I began to like this 
pleasant, well-dressed and smartly-groomed fellow, 
who spoke such perfect English and treated me as 
a gentleman. | 

He chatted on of this and that. It was bad 
luck being caught, but I must not be depressed ; 
doubtless the captivity would not be for very long. 
By the way, there were one or two questions Enver 
Pasha would like to have answered. I assured him 
that, if possible, I would be quite ready to answer, 
but of course he would understand there were 
some things I could not tell. 

“How many torpedoes did AE2 fire?” I 
regretted this could not be answered. It did not 
matter, he assured me; of course Enver Pasha 
knew. 

‘What day did you enter the Marmora?” I 
again regretted. It did not matter, of course 
they knew that too. 

He asked a number of other questions all bearing 
on the military situation. At each I apologised for 
my inability to answer. | 

Of course these questions were of no importance, 


he assured me, and so it seemed a pity I did not 
K 
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answer them, because Enver Pasha would be 
pleased. I was sorry, I said, but felt sure that 
my reluctance could be understood. 

He smiled as he held out his hand. “Oh, well. 
Perhaps you will change your mind. It might be 
to your advantage todoso. Think it over. Good- 
bye.’’ The smile had died from his face as he was 
speaking, and into the last two sentences he placed 
such inflections on the simple words that converted 
them into the most ominous threat I had ever 
heard. I turned at the door to look at him, but 
his face was now an expressionless mask. 

In silence I made my exit, and regretfully re- 
adjusted my ideas of the seemingly polite and affable 
gentleman. 

In the evening we were taken to the room in 
the barracks in which we were to sleep—a fair- 
sized room, excessively dirty, with three uninviting 
beds. The crew had been separated from us some 
time before. Our first move was to open the 
windows and let in some air, in spite of the coldness 
of the night. 

And so to bed—but not to sleep. Wooden 
planks, with a thin straw mattress and dirty brown 
rug on top, do not make for much human comfort. 
But human beings are not the only inhabitants of 
the earth. There are things which creep and 
things which crawl, things which fly and things 
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which jump. And above all there is, of loathsome 
things which crawl, an animal more loathsome than 
all the rest, so loathsome that in polite society one 
does not speak of it—in other society it is called 
the Bug. 

Some creeping things and crawling things, some 
jumping things and flying things, found these beds 
havens of comfort, but of bugs there were legion. 

Hopeless in the dim light of a broken incandescent 
gas to attempt battle with them, one could not see 
them against the brown rug and mattress; one 
could only feel them—ugh !—on one’s body. Tired 
out, disgusted and miserable, we lay on the beds 
with all our clothes on, sealing as far as possible 
all openings where the enemy could enter to the 
attack. But many were the successes they scored. 

In the morning we rose little benefited by the 
night of “rest.” Taking off all our clothes, we 
removed and disgustedly killed all the unpleasant 
visitors to our persons. Our bodies were bitten 
from head to foot. Facilities for washing there 
were none; sanitary arrangements appalling, as 
is the case to British ideas all over Turkey. 

I was not, therefore, in the best frame of mind 
when I was sent for to be examined by three naval 
staff officers. Their opening conversation was 
designed solely to depress me still further. Then 
followed a series of questions of a technical nature 
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in which they endeavoured to find out chiefly how 


we had got through the Dardanelles, how many 
torpedoes we carried, and how many submarines 
had followed us. I refused to answer anything ; 
and yet they continued with the questions, inter- 
spersing veiled threats with promises of wondrous 
good treatment if only I would speak. I was 
unutterably weary of it all by the time my guard 
led me away. 

Having descended to the basement of the building, 
we followed a long, damp and ill-lit passage, and 
reached at the end a door which the guard opened. 
Through a cloud of tobacco smoke I saw a small 
room, den, hovel—call it what you like—of irregular 
shape; it contained four beds, three of them 
touching end to end close against the wall on one 
side, the fourth just squeezing in between a bend 
in the wall on the other side and the door. A 
passage, perhaps two feet wide, between the beds 
was the only floor space remaining. At the far 
end a window about three feet square provided 
the only air and light. The whole place was inde- 
scribably dirty. Seated on the beds and smoking 
the eternal cigarette were six or seven Turks. 

I turned round. There must be some mistake ; 
they could not mean to put me in here. My guard 
hustled me back again, moved the Turks off the 
centre of the three beds, pointed to it as indicating 
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mine, slammed the door and was gone. Inimpotent 
and overwhelming rage I sat down on the bed. 

What did this mean ? Who were these excessively 
evil-looking men? Obviously not prisoners of 
war. They were ordinary prisoners. It was an 
outrage that I should be put with them. Oh, it 
was all some mistake of the guard, and would be 
corrected soon. Or perhaps I was only being kept 
here while the other officers were examined. They 
couldn’t mean to keep me in such a place for any 
time—in an hour or so it would be all right and I 
would rejoin the others. I must be patient... . 

“ Bonjour, m’sieur!’’ One of my room-mates 
was addressing me. I looked up and took stock of 
him. A powerfully-built man, tall and magnifi- 
cently proportioned, handsome too, with those 
evil good looks which compel admiration but 
indicate a cruel character; I didn’t like him; but 
one must be polite, so I accepted the cigarette 
offered. The others looked on. 

What wasI? I told him I had commanded AE 2. 

“And a brave Commandant, too!’ I bowed, 
and asked why he thought so. : 

“" Because you passed the Dardanelles,’ he 
replied. It was very polite of him, but caused me 
to wonder how, in that room, he could have obtained 
the information. 

He chatted on in flattering strain. Later in the 
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day a second of the room-mates joined in the 
conversation. He was a more elderly, small man, 
with distressing disease marks on his face. Both 
men kept constantly addressing me, and seemed 
wishful to be polite. I was, of course, in little 
mood for talking, but had to answer, and as time 


went on I almost preferred the conversation, broken - 


French as it was on both sides, to my own thoughts. 

The evilly handsome man, in the course of 
conversation, informed me they were all officers— 
he was a captain, this man a major, the others 
lieutenants. They certainly did not look it, and 
I laughed in appreciation of what I thought his 
joke. I asked several times why they were there, 
but only received a shrug of the shoulders in 
reply. I asked how long they expected to remain 
in prison, and was told it rested with the Bon Dieu. 
In fact they were quite prepared to be polite to 
me, but not prepared to be communicative about 
themselves. The evil-looking gentleman was the 
most attentive, it almost seemed by agreement 
with the others. He taught me a game of cards, 
which we played on my bed—xzof for money. He 
seemed not such a bad chap after all, and I was 
sorry for my original dislike—in fact we became 
quite friendly. Circumstances will cause one to 
make the strangest of friends. 

Afternoon turned to evening, and the awful 
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thought forced itself on me that I was to be left 
in this room all night. I demanded several times | 
to see the Commandant. The “ major’’ trans- 
lated to the sentry at our door, but nothing ever 
came of it. A demand to see a doctor was equally 
fruitless. I now had a bad cold, with high fever 
and splitting. headache. The atmosphere in the 
room was appalling. Numbers of Turks kept 
coming in and going out. There were always 
anything between six and twelve of them sitting — 
round on the beds talking and smoking hard. I 
wondered how many were actually going to sleep 
in the room with its four beds. 

In the darkness a single candle was lit, which 
only served to show up the clouds of smoke. I lay 
on the bed, boots and all on, with head afire and 
throbbing fit to burst. The room seemed crowded 
with Turks. Those now coming in were wearing 
extraordinary coloured clothes; I suppose they | 
were their vobes de nuit. The only costumes I 
have ever seen like them were worn by clowns in 
circuses. The whole thing seemed like a weird 
and idiotic dream, which would soon turn to 
definite nightmare. . . . 

And then my evil-looking friend started talking 
again. As fitting in well with the dream I saw his 
sardonic face through the haze of smoke, and idly 
answered his remarks. But suspicion, lying handy 
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all the time, quickly steadied my wandering mind 
as he led the conversation back to AE2. And 
then, one by one, in nearly the same words, the 
very same questions all came out which I had 
refused to answer to the naval officers that morning. 

A “ friendly ’’ prisoner must not be insulted by 
my thinking he would impart information to our 
common jailers! Such a powerful “ friendly ” 
prisoner, too, with such an evil smile! Answers he 
wants, so let him have them—and such gloriously 
beautiful lies came to my tired and fevered brain ! 
I more than doubled the number of torpedoes AE 2 
carried. She had cut her way through the mine- 
field with marvellous wire-cutters fitted in the 
bows. Oh yes, men could get out of the submarine 
and walk along the bottom. There were heaven 
knows how many submarines in the Marmora at 
the present moment. . And while he was vet 
talking I dozed off bes unconsciousness. 

When I awoke a few hours later the room was 
mercifully clear of smoke ; only three men occupied 
the three other beds, and with the gentle breathing 
of a clear conscience my evil friend was asleep in 
the bed whose foot touched mine. 

An unpleasant night and general experience. 

In spite of my laughter at the time, I believe now 
these men really were officers. Take the uniform 
off a Turkish officer and you will find it hard to 
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differentiate him from more humble countrymen. 
I think they were officers arrested in connection 
with an army victualling scandal and that most 
of them were executed shortly afterwards. 

But on that night I am certain they were promised 
some reward if the required information had been 
got out of me. 

Or was it all a dream ? 


* * * * * 


Next day was chiefly occupied with a cross- 
examination by Enver Pasha himself. The person- 
ality of the man, and the fact that threats were 
now less thinly veiled, made it a more interesting 
affair than the previous ones. It ended with my 
being placed in solitary confinement “ until I 
should show some sign of sense.”’ 

A small room, bare excepting for a bed and 
chair, it was not exactly very cheery. But there 
was room to pace up and down—six paces from 
door to window, I well remember—and the window 
opened on to the barrack square, so that I generally 
had some passing life or soldiers drilling to look at. 
Being alone was unpleasant, but less unpleasant 
than being with my late companions. With nothing 
to do, and nothing to read, I somehow obtained 
possession of a pencil and paper, and fell into the 
distressing habit of perpetrating bad verse. 
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When I left my home in Ireland 

To become a sailor bold, 

*Twas to lead a life of freedom, 

Like the sailors did of old, 

And I never bargained quite for 

Sittin’ feeling frightful cold, 

And a-watchin’ Turkish soldiers 
Learn the Goose-step. 


Goose-step, Goose-step, 
The Kultured soldiers’ Goose-step, 


With toe a-pointed fling your leg in loose step. 


But if I was out there learnin’ 

I'd get close behind some German, 

And fling my foot up higher 
Than the Goose-step. 


A room eight feet by twenty, 

Just: absolutely bare, 

Save two smart bits of furniture 

(A hard bed and a chair). 

And through the window lovely views 

(Of Turkish barrack square), 

Where I watch the Turkish soldiers 
Do the Goose-step. 


They locked me up alone here 
Because their “ Third Degree ”’ 
Hadn’t gained the information 
They wished to force from me, 
Concerning how the submarines 
Had reached their private sea 
To stop the Turkish soldier 
Do the Goose-step. 


It isn’t very pleasant 

In my solitary cell, 

But fancy them believin’ 
This can ever make me tell 
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The way to catch the other boats ! 

I’d rather go to——well, 

Where Turks and Germans both 
Perform the Goose-step. 


Goose-step, Goose-step, 
The Kultured soldiers’ Goose-step, 
With toe a-pointed fling your leg in loose step. 
But if I was out there learnin’ 
I’d get close behind some German 
And fling my foot up higher 
Than the Goose-step. 

It was about a week later that I regained human 
company, when the officers and crew were shifted 
to Afion Kara Hissar, in the centre of Asia Minor. 

Afion Kara Hissar (the Black Castle of Opium 
seems to be the literal translation) obviously takes 
its name from an old ruin situated on the summit 
of a sheer and precipitous rock, round the foot of 
which the town is built. This ancient fortress is 
picturesque in its suggestion of impregnable 
strength ; picturesque, too, are several other rocky 
hills close by; but the town itself meets the eye 
with a dull grey sordidness well emblematic of the 
life within it. Situated 3,400 feet above sea-level, 
it should be healthy, but the advantage of position 
must be more than discounted by the indescribable 
filth of the whole town, and the absolute lack of 
efficient sanitary arrangements. Houses simply 
cast their rubbish out of the front door or from a 
window; the only scavenging is done by the 
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numerous mongrels ; the roads on which the filth 
lies are so badly made that clouds of dust are 
always flying; flies and mosquitoes abound ; 
wells seem in no way protected from pollution. 

In a house on the western outskirts of the town 
the officer prisoners were lodged—nine British, 
nine Russian, and six French. The largest room 
in the house, by right the harem, was no longer 
an abode of love, for it was occupied by the nine 
British officers. Beds we could not afford, and 
so perforce slept on the floor, all the easier prey to 
the ever-present animals. When the eight mat- 
tresses were laid out, the whole floor space of the — 
room was taken up except a small passage, perhaps 
two feet broad, between the two lines. A well- 
filled harem, this, in numbers if not perhaps in 
beauty. (We traced our portraits on the walls 
in the hope that they would duly thrill future 
occupants when we had gone.) 

With moans and groans of our life during the 
first months one could fill pages; one of the chief 
hardships was being allowed no literature of any 
sort or description. But a tale of woe is dull 
writing—and reading; it was just the ordinary 
ghastly existence of prisoners of war—the living 
death. So I will move on to an incident—a straw 
in the wind—which came outside the run of an 
ordinary prisoner’s experience. 


CHAPTER I[X 


- OF THE NOBILITY 


Fitz and the Reprisals—Optimists and Pessimists—Turkish 
Ladies—In Constantinople Prison. | 


= \ N TELL, gentlemen,” said the Turkish 
: Commandant, speaking, as he always 
| did to us, in French. “‘ Well, gentlemen, 
_ I have asked to see all you officers to-day in order 
to obtain some information from you. I want to 
find out which among you are of the highest and 
most distinguished families in England.” | 
As senior officer of the British prisoners I was the 
spokesman for our party. But this was not an easy 
question to answer, and I commenced to say so. 
“Yes, yes,’ interrupted the Commandant, “I 
know that in England it is very different to Turkey, 
and that all your officers are of the noblesse.”’ 
(A nice word, ‘“ noblesse,” but the Commandant 
was always a very polite man.) ‘“‘ But even so,” 
he continued, “ there are degrees—some must be 
higher than others, and some of you may have 
relatives who are ministers or holding high military 
or public posts in England at present.” 
I pointed out that we inclined to rank families 
157 
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more by the length to which they could be traced 
back honourably into the dim ages than by the 
chance position or power of any individual member 
at the moment. However, we would discuss the 
matter together and see if we could deduce anything 
for him. 

I turned to admire the row of noblemen seated 
around the room. With their nondescript clothing, 
their various stages of grown and growing prisoners’ 
beards, and their general air of dejection, they 
were not—if the truth be known—showing many 
outward signs of the very blue blood which was 
doubtless coursing through their several veins. 
One Australian military officer, two Australian 
volunteer officers, four English R.N. officers, one 
R.N.R. officer, one R.N.V.R. officer—and the 
greatest of these .. .? 

And so much argument took place. People are 
not generally averse to making themselves out to 
be better bred than their fellows, but on this 
occasion claims to family fame were put forward 
with a certain amount of diffidence owing to the 
careful omission of the Commandant to mention 
what prize would fall to the gainer of the place of 
honour. This man came of a well-known family 
of authors, the most famous of whom had lately 
been knighted—or baroneted perhaps it was. This 
man’s grandfather had been a Lord of Appeal— 
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now unfortunately he was no more. This man’s 
brother was ‘something in the War Office.”’ 
This man’s cousin was a minister, Chancellor of 
the Duchy of Lancaster, ‘‘ not a very high position 
in the ministry, you understand, and as a matter 
of fact he no longer holds it now. For that matter, 
too, he is really not exactly a cousin at all.” If 
this man’s great-great-great, etc., aunt had been 
his uncle—or rather, if she had had a child, that 
child would have succeeded to the throne of 
England instead of Queen Victoria; but she 
wasn’t—or didn’t ! | 

It was all somewhat involved, but seemed quite 
to please the Commandant, who put down weird 
Turkish hieroglyphics against our names; and in 
the end he agreed with us in awarding pride of 
place to the worthy “ Fitz,” a shining, if minor, 
light of a famous Irish family boasting a reigning 
Duke at its head. 

“Then that is that. Now I am afraid I have a 
matter which is not so pleasant to tell you about,” 
and the Commandant unrolled an official-looking 
document. “I have here a letter from His 
Excellency the Vice-Generalissimo Enver Pasha, 
and I will translate for you what he says. He says 
that information has been received that the Turkish 
prisoners in Egypt are receiving very bad treatment 
at English hands.”’ | 
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Was it imagination, or did Fitz's blue-blooded 
face take a slightly blue-greyish tinge ? 

‘“‘ They are confined,’’ the Commandant went on, 
“in very small rooms, from which they are never 
allowed out except once a fortnight for a drive in 
a closed carriage. The only windows in their 
rooms are situated in the ceilings. They only 
receive 4s. 6d. a day pay, no matter what their 
rank. In many other ways they are suffering 
ill-treatment.” | 

My inferior command of the French language 
did little to check the flow of words with which I 
contradicted him. The thing was absurd—we 
knew that no prisoners in British hands were being 
ill-treated; every Turkish officer was receiving 
infinitely better treatment than any British prisoner 
had had, or was ever likely to have, in Turkey, etc. 
But the Commandant only smiled. 

“I knew it would all seem wrong to you,” he 
said, “ but His Excellency states that the informa- 
tion received is official and leaves no room for 
doubt.”’ 

“Oh! But it is all too absurd,” I repeated, 
““and can be cleared up easily. I will write an 
official letter to our Government, and when the 
reply comes you will see how different is the real 
state of affairs. But you must give me your 
permission to write more than four lines to explain 
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allowed to write one letter a week consisting of 
four lines.) 

TheCommandant answered quickly—very quickly. 

“No,” said he, ‘“‘ I shall not do that. I shall do 
something better. I shall send you and Monsieur 
Fitz to Constantinople, and there you can explain 
to Enver Pasha and the punetican pmpessncor 
everything you have said to me.’ 

“Well I’m damned!” burst out our Tiredest 
Member—not in French. “If I’d known there 
was a trip to Constantinople in it, I’d have been a 
viscount at least ! ”’ 

A trip to Constantinople! Indeed it was some- 
thing to take the breath away. As for the blue- 
blooded aristocrat and myself, the proverbial 
feather need only have been very lightly waved at 
us to have felled us to the ground. After five 
months’ residence in Afion Kara Hissar a trip to 
anywhere civilised was a prospect to overwhelm one. 

And yet . . . Well, it all seemed rather sudden. 

. One wondered. . . . Months of captivity had 
brought a certain amount of wisdom in the ways of 
the Turk; one had learnt that things were not 
always as they seemed; that ‘twas foolish to be 
surprised at any happening, however unexpected ; 
that the true reason of things was hard to discover 


by ordinary lines of logic. One wondered. . 
L 
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And so I asked the Commandant to explain some 
more to me, and added laughingly, “ I should like 
your assurance that we are not going to be shot 
immediately we arrive ! ”’ 

The Commandant laughed too. ‘I will give 
you my parole that you will not be shot immediately 
you arrive. I cannot say exactly what you will do. 
The position is that unless this matter is adjusted 
reprisals will have to be commenced against the 
prisoners here to force the English Government 
to behave in a humane manner. Therefore all 
prisoners should write about it in their next letters, 
and you two will go to Constantinople and explain 
all you know to Enver Pasha and the American 
Ambassador, from whom I believe the information 
comes. You will start to-morrow.’ 

To-morrow! ... Can you imagine being dead 
—having been dead for five months—and then 
being awakened to be told that to-morrow you 
will enter upon life again’? The result, to put it 
mildly, is bewildering. Fitz rushed from the room 
to break the exciting news to the Russian and 
French officers who were interred—I mean interned 
—in the house with us. 

“Yes, fo morrow morning,” continued the Com- 
mandant, “‘so you had better pack your things 
to-night so as to be ready.” 

‘* But I suppose we will not be away very long,’ 
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said I. ‘It will not be necessary to take every- 
thing with us—bedding and that type of thing.” 
“You should take everything you possess. [| 
hope you will return here, but it is much safer to 
take everything with you, as in these unsettled 
times one never knows what may happen, and you 
might be sent somewhere else. But in any case,” 
he went on, holding out his hand, “I would like 
you to remember I have a great friendship for you.” 
I liked the Commandant. He had not been in 
charge of us very long—only a few weeks—but 
since his arrival our treatment had been immensely 
improved. He was an educated man, had been 
military attaché at Vienna, knew infinitely more 
about the world than any other Turk I had met, 
and really seemed a decent fellow. So I took his 
proffered hand, and shook it warmly. __ 
At that moment the senior officer of the Russians, 
a naval commander, entered the room and com- 
menced talking to the Commandant. The evening 
was drawing on, so I seized the opportunity of 
going out to commence my preparations. 
Excitement ruled supreme in the house—it does 
not take much to raise excitement amongst prisoners 
of war. The Frenchman talked as only Frenchmen 
can. The Russians asked innumerable unanswer- 
able questions. Fitz and I, as heroes of the hour, 
beamed at each other in fatuous bewilderment. 
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The Optimists envied us our good luck—we were 
going to travel in a train, to see’endless miles of 
changing scenery, to see living people moving 
about a city’s streets in pursuit of their daily work, 
to see and speak with a sympathetic friend, the 


American Ambassador. The Pessimists shook their _ 


heads—what was the reason of this Turkish plot ? 
What was going to happen to us at Constantinople ? 
Would we ever be seen again? The Pessimists 
shook their heads ; they did not like it. What is 
likely to happen to them? asked the Optimists. 
What can happen to them? What could possibly 
happen to them which would not be compensated 
for by even a few days’ relief from the deadly 
monotony of this ghastly place? Lucky devils, 
they are ! 

Fitz and I liked the Optimists best. We, too, 
would be optimists. We were representatives of 
British noblesse going to have interesting converse 
with the Turkish Minister for War and the American 
Ambassador. We were going to receive the treat- 
ment due to our noble rank; we were going to 
state our aristocratic views on this and that point 
connected with the treatment of prisoners; we 
were, in all nobility, going to do the noble work of 
righting the wrongs, not of the Turkish prisoners 
in Egypt, but of the British, French and Russian 


prisoners in Turkey. We were then going to reap . 
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the due rewards of virtue by a few days’ shopping 
and sight-seeing in Constantinople; and then, 
in all our glory, we would retum to Afion Kara 
Hissar with news of the imminent finish of the war. 
Such was the programme we sketched for ourselves 
in optimistic vein. 

I happened to pass through the hall as the 
Commandant was leaving. | 

“Ah! There you are again,” said he. ‘ Well, 
once more, good-bye ; and please always to remem- 
ber that, in every event, I have a great friendship - 
for you.” 

Well, you know. . . . He’dsaid that before. . . . 
Of course I’m a deuced charming fellow—deuced 
charming. Still, it seemed that there had hardly 
been sufficient time for my deucedly fascinating 
powers to work on the Commandant since his 
arrival. When he made his nice speech once it 
might have ‘been all right—olitesse ; but a second 
time—— ? 

Well. . . . I wondered. 


* * * * * 


The vanity of vain conjectures! The vanity of 
vain regrets! Which of these, I beg you, is the 
vainer ? Both are the folly of fools, you answer. 
Yes, yes, I know—and yet these vanities are the 
daily, nightly, hourly, and everlasting thoughts of 
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the prisoner of war. Enforced ignorance at a time 
when the world is knowing mighty events, what is 
there left but vain conjecture ? Enforced idleness 
in answer to the call for mighty deeds, what is 
there left but vain regrets? The folly of fools in 
the living life may not be such foolishness in the 
living death. Would the wisdom of the wise keep 
their overworked imagination from soaring to the 
vainest of vanity if they too were in captivity ? 

’Twas the vanity of vain conjectures which held 
sway that night—with one exception in the person 
of the Tiredest Member, still vainly regretting that 
he was not born a viscount. For he was of the 
Optimists; and they, till far into the morning, waged 
wordy warfare with the Pessimists—painting, with 
wondrous imaginative touches, the joys and pleasures 
that were to be ours in Constantinople. But still the 
Pessimists shook their heads ; they did not like it. 

Go to, Pessimists, go to! We will have none of 
you! Ye would destroy all that makes life worth 
living. Yesterday—what is it? Dead and gone ; 
it holds no interest. To-day? A hard and un- 
pleasant reality. But To-morrow? Ah! To- 
morrow will be different. To-morrow will be 
glorious. To-morrow will be splendid. Our hopes 
and dreams of wonderful To-morrow make life. 
Go to, Pessimists! Ye do not live! 


* * * * %* 
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In the morning came Osman Effendi to take us 
away. He was a sub-lieutenant of the Turkish 
Navy, and we did not like him for many reasons of 
little interest. 

It is my good fortune to be able to find humour 
lurking in unlikely spots, a gift of the gods which 
served me mightily as a prisoner of war. There was 
humour—lots of it—in the good-byes of our house- 
mates, all mustered in the front to speed us away. 
The Optimists, merry and bright, with open envy 
of our good fortune ; the Pessimists, endeavouring 
to conceal their unhappy. doubts with a firm hand- 
shake, as to one to whom strength and support 
are needed. The Russian Commander, with a 
“ N’oubliez pas mes questions, s’tl vous plait.” (A 
great fellow for questions, my friend the Russian ; 
always had a long list in his pocket to pop at any 
Turkish official that chanced along, until by end- 
less repetition he had them by heart and needed no 
written reminder.) And then the last dramatic 
touch, beautifully provided by one of our sailor 
servants, who drew Fitz aside and, in the hoarsest 
of stage whispers, muttered: “If anything does 
’appen, sir, remember Osman Effendi carries ’is 
pistol inside ’is jacket over ’is left ’ip !”’ 

And so to the station—two determined Optimists, 
guarded by the brave Osman and three sailors. 
The train was in, and, to the distress of our 
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aristocratic tastes, we were placed in ‘a second-class 
carriage. Whereat arrived the local tailor with 
Fitz's new suits, cut to the very latest Afion Kara 
Hissar style. Which reminded one of the most 
fortunate selection the Commandant had made for 
the venture, as Fitz and I happened to be the only 
two members of the nobility who chanced to possess 
such a thing as a suit of clothes. 

The train was off. How many times in the course 
of the last weary months had one dreamt of this 
moment when, seated in a train, one would see the 
dull, grey, close-packed mass of hovels called Afion 
Kara Hissar fade away into the distance! But 
then, those were the dreams of To-morrow—the 
To-morrow of peace and release. To-morrow had 
not yet come—this was To-day; alas, those 
dreams! Afion was fading away, yet it was not 
freedom that lay ahead—what was it? We dis- 
cussed the matter, for the first time free to do so 
alone. But discussion was futile; what was the 
- use of changing our optimistic ideas? We were 
going to have a most amusing experience ; we were 
having a glorious break in the cruel monotony of 
a prisoner’s life. We were representing British 
Nobility, and going to act up to it for all we were 


worth. Noble is as noble does. Just a touch of 


swagger as one entered the room; a hint of drawl 
in the voice when talking ; a subtle conveying to 
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Enver Pasha that, though he might be a deuce of a 
fellow to the Turks, some of his attributes did not 
commend themselves to a British gentleman’s ideas. 
In short, we were going to be rather devils of fellows 
ourselves. 

The approach of night raised the cavities of how 
any sleep was to be obtained. Our carriage, 
French-built, was of the open type with corridor 
running down the centre, leaving space for not 
more than two persons in the seats on either side. 
Our sailor guardians were in the seats at the doors, 
Osman in with us. So that three of the seats in 
our bay were occupied, the spare place being piled 
with various odds and ends, Osman’s sword being 
amongst them, but zof, I noticed, his pistol. The 
prospects for the night were not enticing ; it looked 
as if we must pass the journey sitting bolt upright 
in our not too comfortable seats. 

However, chance was kind, or Osman foolish— 
put it which way you like. For, at a fairly late 
hour he got up to go and speak to his underlings, 
and, though he can hardly have ‘been gone three 
minutes, when he returned he found his sword and 
all flung on the floor, and stretched on each seat, 
occupying every available inch of space, a soundly 
sleeping aristocrat. 

And indeed they were sound aii ; marvel- 
lously, miraculously sound asleep when one 
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considers the time in which they were overcome. 
For Osman coughed, he shuffled his feet, he hemmed 
and he hawed, and then he coughed again more 
loudly. But still the aristocrats slept. He shuffled 
about with the luggage, making as much noise as he 
could, he did everything possible to wake us short 
of shaking us; but still we slept. Then at last he 
bowed to the inevitable, and went to inflict himself 
on the occupants of the next compartment, where 
doubtless his advent was far from popular. 

As in a dream—as if, indeed, their two minds were 
wandering the very same road in dreamland—the 
aristocrats rolled over on their sides to face each 
other, one of each pair of aristocratic eyes slowly 
opened, gazed into the one opposite, and closed 
again ; and the seraphic smile wreathing each pair 
of aristocratic lips indicated that the road to 
dreamland had led them into pleasant places. 


2 2K * * x 


The first excitement of the following morning 
was an incident very clearly marked in my mind. 
The train had stopped in a station for some time 
and was just about to start again, when Fitz 
jumped up and fairly flung himself at the window. 
I fancy Osman thought a desperate attempt at 
escape was imminent; what steps he took to pre- 
vent it I don’t know, for I had now discovered the 
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cause of Fitz’s perturbation. He had seen a 
woman! A pretty, unveiled woman was standing 
on the platform about ten yards away. For six 
months we had not seen such a thing, and the first 
months of captivity are the equal in time of many 
years of ordinary life. | 

’Twas indeed a wondrous sight! She may have 
been a Greek or an Armenian; unless she were a 
goddess she can have had little idea of the most 
unaristocratic excitement she raised in two feigning 
aristocratic breasts. But luckily for the parts we — 
were to play, as the train drew nearer to Constan- 
tinople these sights grew more frequent, until we 
were able to view them with the easy, bored- 
looking expression which was our duty. Four 
Turkish women got into our own very carriage, and, 
finding that we were prisoners, displayed great 
interest in us, continuously peeping round the 
curtains which screened their compartment; the 
two young and pretty ones raised the veils of their 
yashmaks—the only object, of course, must have 
been in order to see us better. But even in face of 
that great danger we were able to preserve our 
aristocratic calm. 

I have since had opportunity of studying a good 
many Turkish ladies at a distance, and have always — 
observed the same thing: that pretty ones either 
wear extremely thin veils through which their 
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faces can be plainly seen, or else put their veils 
up on every possible excuse; whilst elderly or 
plain ones are very strict in obeying the rule to 
keep their features covered. This is a custom 
which has distinct advantages ; it certainly adds 
to the beauty of one’s rambles abroad; and is 
probably the reason for the impression left on my 
mind that Turkish women of the better class are 
exceedingly good-looking, and would bear com- 
parison with any other race if they did not artificially 
colour their cheeks, lips and eyelids so much—and 
so abominably badly. 

The readiness of the pretty damsels to lay bare 
the picture also leads one to another great thought ; 
to wit, that underneath the Turkish yashmak there 
exists much the same sort of creature as, in other 
countries, is clothed in less modest garments—just 
a woman. 


* * * * * 


The passage across the Bosphorus to Constan- 
tinople in a ferry steamer dispelled all sign of 
weakening in our optimism—in fact, optimism then 
was at its utmost height. So by carriage up a hill 
to the office of the Commandant. Our arrival was 
disappointing—distinctly so. One would have 
thought that representatives of nobility might have 
been honoured with some special marks of attention. 
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But, to our aristocratic sorrow, we could not | 
observe anything in our reception to indicate that 
our superiority over the common ruck of prisoners 
was realised. The Commandant himself was out, 
they said, and his secretary had no knowledge of 
our approaching visit, nor of its reason. 

Osman turned us over to another officer, who 
marched us away. And he, if you please, put us 
into the prison ! | 

Bang went Optimism ! 

We were thoroughly sensible of the fact that a 
common jail was not the correct place of residence 
for representatives of British Nobility, and we were 
remarkably angry. To ease our feelings we in- 
dulged in a little gentle swearing. The Nobility 
have been known to display a very fair command 
of the stronger forms of language as spoken in 
moments of stress, in the hunting-field, for example, 
and elsewhere, so we considered this form of cheap 
relief quite permissible. The sentry, leaning his 
unwashed cheek against the rusty bayonet of his 
rifle, gazed at us impassively through the small 
window. To have quoted at him, “‘ Because we're 
Lords, I suppose you think we can’t swear,’”’ would 
have been idle ; [ fear he would not have understood. 

When swearing lost its attraction we made an 
endeavour to revivify the dead optimism. Our 
situation’ was undoubtedly very unaristocratic ; 
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but it was also surely a mistake, simply due to the 
fact of the Commandant’s absence on our arrival. 
To-morrow, when he was informed, everything 
would be immediately altered, and we would receive 
the special treatment the circumstances demanded. 
It was not likely they would submit prisoners to 
ill-treatment just prior to an interview with Enver 
Pasha and the American Ambassador. To-morrow 
all would be well. To-morrow! 

The morrow dawned; and the next, and the 
next ; we remained in the prison a week. 

Patience is a virtue which a prisoner in Turkey 
gets ample opportunity of exercising, or of learn- 
ing if he is not so fortunate as to possess it. We 
learnt a good deal during that week. As each day 
passed a portion of our forced optimism went with 
it; and yet we always contrived to pretend that 
a little remained. We were still representatives 
of Noblesse going to interview high personages, 
and do what they might beforehand, we were 
going to live up to it. Every morning we groomed 
ourselves to the utmost of our meagre resources. 
In cold water and pain I shaved my face; Fitz 
combed and trimmed his small but natty prisoner’s 
beard. We brushed our clothes, we shined our 
shoes. No bride awaiting her lord could care for 
her person more than we did. And when each had 
successfully undergone the careful inspection of the 
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other, we sat down with always the same remark : 
‘* Now, surely something must happen to-day.” 

Shortly before our departure from Afion books 
had at last been allowed, and we had a few with us. 
Reading, and composing daily letters in new 
phraseology to the Commandant, provided our 
sole occupations. We never omitted to send a 
letter, but never an answer came. 

Fitz was certainly a grand companion in the 
circumstances ; no one could have been better. 
Always ready to laugh and see the humorous side 
on the slightest provocation, even when this was 
impossible and anger took the upper hand, his 
superb and bubbling indignation at the new or 
repeated cause of discomfort used to delight me so 
much that my own annoyance vanished. The 
twenty-seven years which had passed over his head 
must have been kind ones, for the average guess 
would have set his age at five or six years younger. 
Could he see me writing that opinion he would 
protest vastly, for he always loved to pretend that 
his life was a hard one. Most solemnly and soberly - 
would he enlarge on the hardships, trials and 
temptations with which he was continually being 
faced ; but I have never known a hearer to be very 
seriously impressed. It was indeed difficult to 
take Fitz seriously, and the fact that no one en- 
deavoured to overcome the difficulty was an 
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again. Some people have the glorious gift of | 


radiating smiles and happiness about them where- 
ever they go—in their presence one feels that life 
is, must be, a good thing; Fitz was one of them. 

His tales of the lighter side of life were much 
more engrossing than those in which he endeavoured 
to impress its hardships. In spite of all his preten- 
ded trials, one quickly found that he had known 
ample time to form an intimate acquaintance with 
the gayest of gaieties in London and New York. 
And his tales of these were just the things to 
beguile the monotonous days away, and take one’s 
fancy roaming far from our bestial surroundings to 
scenes of merry life, fashionable restaurants, night 
clubs, shaded lights, lovely ladies, soft music, 
bathing picnics in semi-tropic sunshine—or by 
moonlight—with beauteous American heiresses, etc., 


etc. Oh, but indeed he had led a sorry life! Poor 


old Fitz ! 

At the end of a week an officer arrived and asked 
if we wished to visit the bath. As each and every 
one of our letters to the Commandant had included 
the demand for a bath, the question was somewhat 
futile. We followed him out of the prison to an 
unattractive establishment where, in the company 
of a lot of filthy soldiers, we performed our ablutions. 
A description of the bath would be uninteresting ; 
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it was not fitted up in the manner of Turkish baths 
in London; nor was cleanliness one of its dis- 
tinctive features; and a Turkish soldier is not a 
pleasant bath-mate. 

On return to the prison it was obvious that 
someone had been moving our things about. We 
went to our bags; they had been searched, and 
clumsily, as several of Fitz’s things had been re- 
placed. with mine and vice versa. We were still 
looking to find what had been stolen when two 
officers and a number of men arrived. I asked if 
either of the officers spoke French, and finding one 
did, protested strongly against the searching of 
our property in our absence. He made no answer 
beyond saying, “‘ Now you will be removed to 
another room,’ and directed his men to collect our 
things. 

Nothing could have been more offensive and 
exasperating than the manner in which the sub- 
sequent operations were carried out. We were 
bundled out of the room, and at a table in the 
garden our bags were turned out again. That 
protests were useless and undignified was quickly 
obvious, and in sullen silence we watched the 
following bewildering medley of articles removed : 
safety razors, scissors, insect powder, tooth powder, 
certain medicines—quinine, chlorodyne, etc., which 


we had brought in case of need—all books, including 
M 
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a Bible, private letters (which had all previously 
been through the censor) and any paper with 
writing on it (chiefly consisting of copies of the 
letters to the Commandant). At an order from the 
officer a man then searched our persons, removing 
our pocket-knives and any other letters or papers 
we chanced to be carrying. 

While Fitz was still being searched under the 
direction of one officer, I was marched away by the 
other with certain guards. I again asked the reason 
for this treatment, but being vouchsafed no reply, 
resumed my silence. 

Along a corridor we marched, to the opening of a 
dark, narrow passage, into which the officer led the 
way, I following. In the semi-gloom a door was 
discernible in the right-hand wall. Here the officer 
halted, — auth me, with mock ceremony, into 
my new “room.” My bag was thrown in after me, 
and the officer and escort departed, leaving the 
door ajar and a sentry guarding it. 

For the first few minutes the details of my 

‘room ’”’ were impossible to discern—it seemed 
completely dark. Then, as my sight became more 
adjusted, I saw that the details would not require 
much taking in. A prison bed and a small round 
table stood in sorry occupation of a cell of the 
precise dimensions of ten feet square. High up 
one of the walls a tiny hole of a window opened, 
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not to the air, but into an adjoining and gloomy 
room, this being the only means by which the tiny 
amount of light entered the cell. The floor was 
swimming in water, having apparently just been 
sluiced down. And this was my new home! 

I sat on the edge of the bed and thought— 


thought mighty hard. . . . And the more I thought 
the less I liked it. . . . What was the reason for 
this treatment ? . . . . Obviously severe reprisals. 
Was Fitz similarly situated? ... Ye gods! 
What a life! . . . Try as I would to find it there 


was no semblance of a humorous side to the 
situation. 

The day was now drawing on; it really was 
completely dark in the cell. And then I got the 
most severe shock of all. For my food arrived ; 
with it a small and rickety oil-lamp, by whose 
feeble and flickering light I discerned a plate 
holding three small potatoes soaked in greasy oil, 
and a small portion of dark bread. It was, indeed, 
a fitting repast for a representative of xoblesse. 
But that amusing idea did not occur to me at the 
time—I fear my sense of humour had totally and 
completely disappeared by then. 

Hunger overcomes disgust, so I started to eat. 
The dish had once been hot; it was now tepid, 
and portions of solidified grease floated on the top. 
A few mouthfuls saw me beaten—the taste of the 
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oil was revolting—so bread washed down with 
water provided my dinner. 

And then the night had to be faced—and the 
enemies it would bring. I examined the bed, with 
difficulty owing to the poor light given by the 
lamp. It pleased me to count the first hundred 
bugs I killed ; but counting became monotonous, 
and I certainly slaughtered twice or thrice that 
number. And yet I was far from satisfied with 
my work, for there were many cracks and crevices 
where it was impossible to get at them. Those 
who have had no dealings with bugs may not 
realise that the killing of them in a confined space 
does not tend to improve the atmosphere ; in the 
heavy damp air caused by the wet floor and lack 
of ventilation the awful stench seemed accentuated. 

Arranging my soldier's overcoat as a_ pillow, 
I lay down, keeping my clothes on, of course, and 
tucking the ends of my trousers inside my socks. 
My head had not been two minutes on the pillow 
before I felt a bug walking on my face. I jumped 


up, and held the lamp over to search. The bed 


was swarming with the filthy brutes. I killed as 
many as possible, but they are quick movers, 
and the majority escaped into their homes before 
I could catch them. I saw little hope of sleep 
under the circumstances, and commenced walking 
the floor (I could just manage four paces from 
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corner to corner), resolved to keep off the bed as 
long as possible. But I was tired; and after an 
hour I made one more search and slaughter, and, 
covering the overcoat with two handkerchiefs to 
enable me to see them approaching my face, I lay 
down again. Within an instant there were half 
a dozen on the pillow, and I jumped up to renew 
the slaughter and then walk the floor. 

Throughout the night the same routine was 
continued. I would walk as long as possible and 
then lie down, but always with the same result. 
In the short interval necessary between my lying 
down and sleep coming, disgust would so overcome 
my weariness that I would be forced to continue 
walking again. Until at last, round about dawn, 
I fancy, exhaustion took the upper hand, and I 
fell into a deep sleep, leaving the enemy to browse 
at their leisure. 

Not a pleasant night. 


CHAPTER X 


OF IMPERSONALITY AND SOLITARY CONFINEMENT 


Interview with the Commandant—A Purely Impersonal 
Situation—An Enormous Rat—Turkish Music. 
was about half-past ten next morning when 
I awoke to become conscious of two dis- 
tressing facts: firstly, that I was remarkably 
hungry, and secondly that there did not seem to be 
a single portion of my body that the bugs had not 
visited. Eighteen hours between meals is a long 
time even when the meals are good ones, and that 
was the time I had to pass. When the morning 
repast did arrive it consisted of a plate of 
“ chaubar,”’ or grain immersed in broth, and a small 
portion of dark bread. The chaubar was not 
attractive, but still eatable to a hungry man; in 
quantity it equalled the amount of porridge the 
ordinary person eats at starting breakfast, and so 
did little towards making one feel overfed. 

I did not enjoy the usual self-satisfied feeling a 
good breakfast produces as I sat on the edge of 
my bed and surveyed my surroundings by the 
sorry gloom of a new day. My lamp had been 


taken away, else I would have lit it. The floor was 
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still wet, and seemed likely to remain so—not a 
very healthy condition for one’s abode, and I 
already felt a cold coming on. In short, I was 
remarkably sorry for myself. © : 

And what was the reason for all this? That 
was the curse of the thing, I mused; I did not 
even know the cause for being locked up in these 
appalling conditions. Evidently they considered 
me a very dangerous person, or why the removal 
of pocket-knives and safety razors? Did they 
imagine one would proceed to cut the sentry’s 
throat with the blade of a safety razor? And if 
they had thought to guard against my committing 
suicide with the fearsome weapon, they might also 
have taken the trouble to remove the large piece 
of broken jagged glass I had found on my bed. 
And the medicines and tooth powder and insecti- 
cide? With them, I suppose, I might have poisoned 
myself! . . . How true was the prisoner’s proverb 
which said, “ The heaven for height, and the earth 
for depth, but the mind of the Turk is inscrut- 
able.”’ 

My musings were interrupted by the arrival of 
an officer. I was to go and see the Commandant 
at once. 

Thank God, I thought, as I followed the officer 
across the square; now I should at least know 
what was happening. 
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The Commandant received me politely—oh, but 
very politely. The room, his office, was large and 
well furnished, rather gaudily so to English tastes ; 
many flunkified orderlies danced attendance with 
much heel-clicking and saluting, and a general air of 
formality pervaded the place; the Commandant was 
some personage. He spoke through an interpreter. 

‘You have requested to be informed the reason 
of your present treatment ? ” he asked. 

I assented. : 

“I was not allowed to inform you before, but 
now I am ordered to do so. First of all I should 
like you clearly to understand that everything 
that follows is an entirely impersonal matter. 
This is an affair between Governments, and in no 
sense are you personally concerned.” 


That, thought I, sounds cheery for what is to — 


follow. There also seemed to be an element of 
humour about it. 

“I hope you understand that point,” said the 
Commandant after a pause. 

I smiled, and said that I thought so. 

Then followed the tale of ill-treatment of Turkish 
prisoners in Egypt. It was much the same tale as 
I had heard at Afion Kara Hissar with a few adorn- 
ments. The Ottoman Government was _ horror- 
struck at learning of the indignities and sufferings 
to which the Turkish officers were submitted. That 
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such treatment should be given to prisoners of 
war by people like the English, who boasted of 
being in the forefront of civilisation, had apparently 
overcome the tender heart of official Turkey. 

My sense of humour was returning, and I had 
to check a smile over the mental picture of Enver 
Pasha and Talaat Bey weeping in each other’s 
arms at the sorrows of their countrymen. 

I asked the source of information about this 
supposed ill-treatment. 

It had been reported officially to the War Office 
by the Turkish Foreign Minister. 

I immediately stated my absolute certainty that 
the information of the Foreign Minister was not 
correct. Turkish officers in Egypt were receiving 
treatment of which no possible just complaint 
could be made. If the treatment given by England 
to her prisoners erred in any respect it erred, in 
the opinion of many people, on the side of leniency. 
Some mistake had arisen, and a telegram or letter 
to the British Government would quickly see the 
matter righted. | 

There was no possibility of mistake. Had he 
not said that the Turkish Foreign Minister had 
supplied the information officially, so how could 
there be a mistake? Protests made by the 
Ottoman Government had been ignored, and now 
it had reluctantly been decided to commence 
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reprisals so as to force the British Government 
to action. He had therefore been ordered by 
Enver Pasha to place two British officers in con- 
ditions as similar as possible to those which the 
Turkish officers were forced toendure. He repeated 
that neither I nor my companion must consider 
that there was anything personal in the fact of our 
being chosen ; it was simply our misfortune; we 
really ought to consider it in the light of an honour 
that we should be suffering for the sins of our 
Government. 

A remarkably doubtful honour, thought I. 

We would be confined, the Commandant con- 
tinued, in the room in which we were placed 
yesterday, would receive the food of a Turkish 
soldier, and these conditions would continue until 
a satisfactory report was received of the state of 
the Turkish officers in Egypt. We should now 
write letters to all our influential friends and 
relatives in England representing our situation 
and the reason for it, and asking them to make every 
effort to have the conditions of confinement of the 
Turkish officers ameliorated. 

“ But,” said I, ‘‘ there can be no point in com- 
mencing reprisals on us immediately. I assure 
you that the whole thing is a mistake, and if you 
delay your action only long enough for us to 
exchange telegrams with the British Government 
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you will see that there is no possible justification 
for reprisals.” | 

No; he regretted that his orders were to 
imprison us in those conditions at once. The 
British Government would take no notice of my 
telegram. ‘‘ Do you know that officer ? ” he asked, 
producing a photograph of some British prisoners 
and pointing to a central figure. 

No, I did not know him. 

“* Well,”’ continued the Commandant, “he is a 
major, and he wrote to your Government from 
here saying it was a disgrace to England that she 
should give such treatment to her prisoners.”’ 

Either, thought I, that major is a very extra- 
ordinary man or else the Commandant is a very 
ordinary liar. Naturally I preferred to think that 
the latter was the case, simply replying that I 
could not understand it. 

A pause ensued, while I thought of something 
else to say; but there did not seem to be very 
much at the moment. I unfortunately had no 
personal knowledge of actual conditions in British 
prison camps—only vague hearsay and newspaper 
yarns, wondrous tales of life at Donnington Hall, 
etc., generally too wondrous to be believed—and 
I did not care to risk any statements which might 
afterwards prove untrue. Altogether it seemed 
that the Commandant held most of the trump 
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cards. However, I again endeavoured to oo 
the absurdity of the whole thing. 

Nothing I could say, he answered, could alter 
things. His orders were strict, and the affair 
must go on. If I now thoroughly understood the 
situation he would send for the other officer and 
I could explain to him. So Fitz was sent for. 

I could not help laughing as Fitz entered the 
room. Game to the last, he rolled from the door 
up to the Commandant’s table with superb swagger 
and gloriously aristocratic, supercilious look— 
despite the fact that his toilet had obviously not 
been performed in the careful manner of the past 
week. The Commandant pointed to where I was 
seated in a corner of the room, and the super- 
cilious look gave place to a relieved smile as Fitz 
turned and discovered me. 

A few words quickly showed that the cells we 
occupied were the absolute counterpart of one 
another, his being situated in another wing of the 
prison. 

‘‘ But mine is completely dark,” cried Fitz. 

‘‘ And mine,” I answered. 

‘And the food—ugh—and the bugs, ye gods! ”’ 

Our experiences of the past night had been 
identically simular. 

And then I started to explain the situation. 

“In the first place,’ said I, “‘ you must under- 
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stand that this is a thoroughly impersonal situation. 
There is nothing whatever personal about it at all.” 

It was a very curious thing, but Fitz completely 
failed to grasp this point of view. He was most 
extraordinarily dense about it, and even went so 
far as to indulge quite unaristocratic language 
about how adjectively personal it seemed to him. 

However, I succeeded in calming him, and in 
the course of doing so made a remark for which 
Fitz always insisted in giving me great credit 
afterwards. Whilst always ready to accept credit 
with little show of modesty, I fear I could not with 
honesty claim much then. The remark was, 
‘There is no good our getting excited over this 
business; the only thing to do is to go through 
with it like good little boys, and if we do that in 
all probability we will gain a lump of chocolate 
in the end.”” As things afterwards turned out, it 
really was rather a wise remark; but in making 
it, solely with the idea of saying something cheery 
in a doleful hour, no wildest dream was in my head 
of the wonderful lump of chocolate that Fitz was 
eventually to gain. 

Still insisting on regarding it from a personal point 
of view, Fitz raised some points which I had over- 
looked, and we referred them to the Commandant. 

“Would we be allowed to buy extra food ?’”’ we 
asked. 
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“No,” replied the Commandant, *“ the orders 
do not allow it. I hope you will understand,’ he 
continued, “that the orders for your treatment 
are strictly laid down, and I have no option but 
to carry them out. It is most unpleasant for me 
having to give you this treatment—TI hope you will 
understand that, and bear no ill-will against me.”’ 

We acknowledged his polite speech, but, I fancy, 
had little sympathy to spare for his hard lot, all 
that we possessed being most actively employed 
nearer home. : 

“ Will we be allowed to smoke,’ we asked, ‘* to 
buy tobacco and cigarettes ? ”’ 

The Commandant hesitated. It was a very 
important moment for us, and the pause was 
nerve-trying. We filled it by spreading fatuous 
and would-be ingratiating smiles over our faces. 
The Commandant smiled too, and then said “ Yes.’’ 
We breathed again. ‘Twas a little straw, but little 
straws often lead to great differences—the difference 
between sanity and insanity, for example. 

Soon afterwards the interview came to an end, 
concluding with a somewhat stagey speech from 
me to the Commandant. We now thoroughly 
understood the situation, I told him. We wished 
him to make note of our most formal protests, 
and of our assurance that the ill-treatment of 
Turkish officers in Egypt could not be a fact. But 
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that until this was proved he would have no cause 
to complain of the manner in which we underwent 
the treatment to which he was ordered to submit 
us. Four requests only we wished to make. 

Firstly, that an officer should visit our cells 
daily ; secondly, that a doctor should visit us 
once a week; thirdly, that arrangements should 
be made whereby letters of complaint or request 
written to him should be immediately delivered ; 
and fourthly, that some insect powder be immedi- 
ately given us. 

The Commandant signified assent to all the 
requests, writing out an order for the insect powder 
on the spot. And then we were marched away. 

One felt it to be a merciful thing that the Com- 
mandant’s office was at the opposite side of the 
square to our prison. It meant a walk. of four 
or five hundred yards in God’s fresh air—the last 
time we would taste it for how long? The brain 
reeled at the thought of how long it might be. 

‘Why!’ cried Fitz, “‘a week of solitary con- 
finement in a dark hole on bread and water, which 
is all the food amounts to, is enough to send any 
man mad!” 

But there was little hope of affairs being settled 
in a week. One could trust the officials at home 
to waste no time when they heard of our state, 
but Turkish business methods are not the most 
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rapid on earth, and there was sure to be much 
delay at this end. 

The Commandant had promised that telegrams 
and letters we wrote describing our position would 
be forwarded immediately, and we dawdled as 
slowly as possible across the square discussing to 
whom we should write. Obviously one official 
letter was all that was necessary, but we decided 
it would be well to write a few private ones as well. 
Fitz had an uncle at the War Office who might be 
honoured with a letter, and the titles of some of 
his other aristocratic relatives would look well on 
envelopes ; so that the best arrangement seemed 
that he should deal with the more private letters, 
whilst I was responsible for the official ones. 

In the hall of the prison came the parting of 
our ways. I turned and moved towards my 
corridor, but was stopped by a cry from Fitz. 

“‘ Good-bye ! ”’ said he, holding out his hand... . 

I have heard many good-byes spoken—they play 
a large part in a sailor’s life—but few I have heard 
could compare in depth offeeling to Fitz’seffort then! 

H * * % 

On return to my cell I found, as I paced the 
narrow limits of the still wet floor, that far from 
being depressed, I was remarkably cheery. Itis, lam 
told, a characteristic of Irishmen that they always 
dwell either in the heights of lightheartedness 
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or the depths of depression, little moving them 
to either extreme, Whether we gain or lose by 
this trait I know not. It seems to me a more 
interesting existence than following the even dull- 
ness of the commonplace, and after all, an occasional 
visit to the heights is worth paying something for. 

The reason of my lightheartedness now was 
easily traced. Yesterday’s depression was due to 
ignorance, to the uncertainty of what one had to 
face. The Unknown, especially when the odds are 
greatly in favour of it bemg an exceedingly un- 
pleasant Unknown, is the thing above all others 
which we poor mortals tend to funk. Now I knew 
what was ahead, and though the prospect was not 
exactly exciting, I felt immensely relieved. 

And besides, as I kept repeating to myself, the 
situation was, of course, an entirely impersonal one. 
It was not I who was walking about in a black hole 
ten feet square, but a quite impersonal representa- 
tive of the British Government. How grateful 
Mr. Asquith and Sir Edward Grey must be to 
Fitz and me for undergoing their imprisonment 
for them! As a fitting partner to the picture of 
Enver and Talaat weeping over their ill-treated 
compatriots would be that of the British Cabinet 
pouring profuse thanks on us! The honour, as 
the Commandant had pointed out, was ours, so 


what matter empty interiors and black holes ? 
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Black holes indeed, for mine was absolutely black 
then. It had been dusk when we returned from 
the interview, and my lamp had not yet been 
brought. Repeated requests to the invisible sentry 
produced nothing but gruntsin reply. The thought 
of many sleeping companions kept me from sitting on 
the bed, and frequent scuttling sounds suggested the 
presence of larger animals to relieve my loneliness. 

Perhaps an hour elapsed, and then the lamp 
came; with it the revolting evening meal—a 
vegetable mess soaked in the same disgusting oil. 
Hunger vanished at the very sight of it, but one 
must eat to live, even in a black hole, and the 
sooner I learnt to eat the stuff the more chance of 
keeping health. I already had a heavy cold as a 
natural result of the wet floor. 

Then, by the feeble light of the lamp, I wrote 
the letters and telegrams. Besides the official 
letters agreed on with Fitz, I wrote to the American 
Ambassador on the faint, as I thought, chance of 
it being delivered. In it I stated the position, and 
begged his assistance in expediting the settlement 
of the affair. As it afterwards proved this letter 
was the most important of all we sent. 

The letter finished, there remained but one 
thought in my mind—insecticide. The Comman- 
dant had promised and I had actually seen him 
write the order—surely the powder must come soon. 
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Time passed, but brought no insecticide. That 
the horrors of last night were to be repeated was 
unthinkable. I waited and waited—nine, ten, 
eleven o’clock—and then the fact had to be faced, 
and the enemy too. I expended a box of matches 
endeavouring to burn them out of their holes. 
Moderate success attended my efforts, but the 
death-roll was not such as I would have liked. At 
my first laying down they drove me off. But sleep 
must have its way, and at the second attempt I 
fell into exhausted unconsciousness, to lie through- 
out the night an unresisting prey to my bed- 
mates. 7 

But enough of bugs. The part they played in 
affecting one’s mental state can possibly be 
imagined—it is hard to describe. Let it suffice 
that next day the insecticide came, and, having 
then the upper hand of them, their position as the 
one all-important, overshadowing factor of my life 
was gone, and I entered on the even tenor of my 
days as a purely impersonal representative of 
Nobility and British Government. 


* * * oe * 


With a wisdom born of the previous experience 
in solitary confinement, one of my first acts on 
entering the room had been to make a calendar on 
the wall. Without such an aid the passage of time 
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is impossible to mark, and a very real pleasure is 
found in crossing off a day on rising each morning. 

And how many days would I have to cross off ? 
A week, Fitz had said, would be enough to send 
any man mad. What, I mused, would be the 
outcome of long confinement in these circum- 
stances ? What could it be but a competition 
between mind and body as to which would outlast 
the other? Lying in darkness, in utter idleness 
all day, no exercise, no proper nourishment—what 
must be the natural result? A diseased body or 
a diseased mind. ... Oh—come, come! I was 
making rather heavy weather of it. It wasn’t 
going to last as long as all that. Ten days or a 
fortnight would see the end. But, ye gods, even 
a fortnight would take some sticking! ... 

Confound it all, there I was forgetting again that 
it was quite an impersonal situation ! 

Joking apart, the thing had to be gone through 
with somehow. No matter how long it was, one 
would feel rather ashamed at failing to stick it; 
and the Turks must not be allowed to believe that 
the British noblesse are incapable of standing a 
small amount of hardship. 

How, then, would one of these noblemen I was 
representing act in the circumstances? Why, to 
be sure, he’d take all steps to preserve his body 
and mind in the healthiest conditions possible. . 
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All very fine and large, but there did not seem a 
vast number of steps he could take. . ... 

However, I thought of two. I would commence 
writing a journal and, as soon as my heavy cold 
had passed off, I would perform daily physical 
exercises. The journal would give some slight 
occupation for the mind; the physical exercises, 
despite the fetid atmosphere in which they would 
be performed, might be of some use to the 
body. 

I luckily had a blank note book still with me, 
and it was on the third night I started writing the 
journal. A godsend it proved to be, for it gave 
me something to think about. Pacing the floor, or 
lying on my bed, throughout the day, I would pre- 
pare great thoughts for the journal’s pages to be 
duly inscribed when the arrival of the lamp gave 
the necessary light for writing. 

A wondrous work was that journal—truly, I 
protest, a wondrous work! For, if a man situated 
in those circumstances could not find some thoughts 
passing through his head which were outside the 
run of those experienced in ordinary life, it would 
be a curious thing. | 

A diary it originally purported to be. But that, 
I found, meant cheating; for before recording the 
incidents of my present life it was obviously neces- 
sary to go back to Afion Kara Hissar and tell of 
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the days which had led up to the present situation. 
And a diary of events was not likely to prove very 
exciting, nor take long to write up in the immediate 
future. No, I would call it a journal, and insert 
whatever I jolly well pleased. Let my writings 
then, thought I, be in humorous vein ; perhaps I 
did not succeed in making them particularly 
humorous—it was not very easy, you know—but 
still, the effort helped in tending to keep the spirits 
up. 

What, thought I another day, would Mr. Pepys 
have written in these circumstances ? His indigna- 
tion would have been vast, superb, but whatever 
he would have written, one thing is certain, that 
Squillinger and company at the club would have 


_ got excessively tired of hearing him recount his 


experiences when the piping times of peace came ! 
Then the writings of a man in captivity came to my 
mind. But Oscar Wilde would have lacked even 
the company of those men who “ looked so wistfully 
at the sky,’ and would have longed to be allowed 
even the tiniest glimpse of the “ fleecy little of clouds 
that went a-scurrying by”... No, I found it 
sometimes difficult to keep my thoughts in humorous 
vein. 

One day I spent in endeavouring to recollect as 
many stories from Punch as possible. It ended in 
my composing the following letter : 
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Dear Mr. Punch, 

It has often been my custom in moments of 
depression to rouse my drooping spirits by recalling 
to mind the words of wit and wisdom I have seen 
an your pages. In particular I have found much 
amusement and instruction in the cartoons you 
published some years ago on the subject of ‘‘ The 
Unspeakable Turk.” But as I write, from solitary 
confinement in a darkened cell where I am a prisoner 
to the aforesaid Turks, I somehow find that the 
memory of these very cartoons completely fails to 
stiy my soul to such paroxysms of mirth as formerly, 
whilst the lesson I should take from their instructive- 
ness 1s now far from plain to me ! 

This, you will realise, is a most sad state of 
affairs. Must I consider that my sense of humour 
ts vanishing ? 

In my anxiety I hasten to ask your advice. For 
if it be really true that my sense of humour ts already 
going, I can but subscribe myself, in deepest sorrow, 

Yours, etc., 
“Too Old at Thirty.” 


On consideration I thought it advisable not to 
attempt to dispatch the letter just then. The 
Turkish Censor might not have cared about it. 

The first week was undoubtedly the worst time. 
My cold had been very heavy and depressing ; no 
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doctor had come, nor had an officer been near me 
except on one occasion. So when, on the fourth 
day, the Commandant visited me, I was very loud 
in my grievances. He, of course, was full of the 
usual politeness ; deeply grieved that I was unwell, 
and the doctor would be sent at once; pained and 
surprised that an officer did not come daily. 

It was a pity that he should have been caused 
even momentary distress. It availed me little ; 
for neither doctor nor officer ever came. In the 
ensuing days it was not a cheering thought that if 
one chanced to get seriously ill there was no hope 
of medical attention. 


I very soon found that my confinement could not 
be correctly described as solitary. For there was 
one very .important personage who was kind 
enough to relieve my solitude very frequently. 
His name was Archibald. 

Archibald was the biggest rat I have ever seen or 
imagined in my life. If I attempted to depict his 
size nobody would believe me. Who would believe 
my statement that he was the size of a half-grown 
rabbit ? And yet he was. [ called him Archibald 
because, although it was impossible to see in the 
miserable “‘light,’”’ I’m sure he was very bald. 
Though undoubtedly a man of much substance 
and many mansions, he appeared to reside chiefly 
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in the walls around my cell ; and he paid me many © 
visits. | 

Now, if I had been the correct sort of prisoner, 
the sort of prisoner one reads of in books, I should 
have made friends with Archibald. I should have 
tamed him, learnt his language, and eventually have 
sent him out with a note to the American Embassy— 
when we'd all have lived happily everafter. But I 
did not make friends with him, and for this ‘reason. 

An officer acquaintance of mine had, some years 
before the war, joined the Coastguard service. 
When going the rounds of the stations in his charge 
he had stopped one night at a small hotel. To- 
wards early morning he was awakened by feeling 
something moving on his bed. In drowsy manner 
he had put his hand out to brush it away, and 
immediately felt a severe bite on his arm. It was 
a rat. Acute blood-poisoning followed. Months 
later I chanced to see him. A pitiable sight—oh, 
but pitiable. Too pitiable to describe. And he 
could receive no promise from the doctors of a 
permanent cure. 

I sailed away next day, and—with shame I say 
it—I never heard the end. Unless a permanent 
cure could be effected there was only one end to 
wish for—death. 

And so, as I recollected the sad story, I thought 
I should not make friends with Archibald. In fact, 
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I considered I would be rather eased in mind by 
the pleasure of his absence. And Archibald, I noted 
in my journal, was an excessively noisy eater. 

Another important factor in my aristocratic life 
was the band. I use the word “band” out of 
politeness. A more correct description would be a 
conglomeration of men with instruments which in 
other hands might have been musical. 

These gentry inflicted their torture in the evening. 
Just after sunset, five nights a week, they played a 
selection of Turkish tunes in the square outside the 
adjacent Ministry of War. Their selection was not 
a very vast one—appearing to consist of only five 
numbers, of which they gave three each night, so 
that one got to know them all intimately. One 
also got to know the places where the brassy 
gentlemen invariably seemed to get short of wind, 
where the piccolo insisted on inserting two false 
notes, where the gentleman with the big drum 
always came in too late with his thump. There is 
a supreme agony in these things when your nerves 
are already on edge from over-solitude and gloomy 
darkness. It was a very real torture—a fiendish, 
devilish torture to me. | 

Sometimes, when it happened that my evening 
meal was brought late, the band’s struggles and 
my own commenced about the same time. Of 
course it is quite meet and proper that a nobleman’s 
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dinner should be attended with music. I have 
always held that great attention should be paid to 
the selection of dinner music, that a close connec- 
tion between the courses served and the items 
played should always be preserved. A stirring 
march played with the soup tends to brace one’s 
courage at this anxious time, while the fortissimo 
portions drown the premature and often painful 
conversational openings of one’s neighbours ; often 
drowning, too, the unaristocratic noises which even 
the most aristocratic in the land have been known 
to make over this liquid of doubtful density. Softer 
strains may accompany the fish, but there should 
still be sufficient forte to excuse the ignoring of dull 
remarks ; and it is essential that no forms of 
sentimental music be allowed at this period, when 
few have been lucky enough to add more than one 
glass of hock to their glass of sherry on which to 
support it. Selections from musical comedy fit the 
entrée, for now or never the conversation will be 
afloat, and the tardy ones may yet be started by 
the suggestion of plays and players as a topic of 
discussion. With the joint, of course, come old 
English songs and staid English music generally, 
for at last we are at serious business; our self- 
‘ assurance, too, has returned, and the weighty 
opinions to which we give vent must be matched 
with music of stately measure. From now on 
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sentiment may be safely introduced into the music, 
for replenishments of champagne have been easier 
to procure than any of the wines which preceded it. 
A crescendo of sentiment should reach its height 
when the first round of port is disappearing ; but 
the retirement of the ladies and appearance of 
liqueurs should be marked by a most abrupt change, 
when a selection of songs taught by nurses to children 
would suit the tales which are then resurrected. 

As I thought in this wise on the first occasion 
when my meal time synchronised with the starting 
of the band, I readily admitted that the music and 
the food were well suited to each other then. 
Miraculously well suited! Turkish tunes are the 
most doleful things, even when well played, that 
can possibly be imagined. The Turk seeks only 
one form of beauty in his music—the beauty of 
sadness ; if a piece brings tears to his eyes it is a 
beautiful piece, and this is the only standard by 
which he judges it. And by this standard there 
was one tune played by the band which was cer- 
tainly very beautiful. If the tears which almost 
reached my eyes at its frequent repetition were 
rather those of impotent fury than artistic sym- 
pathy, that did not prevent me realising the 
mournful idea at the back of the composer’s mind. 
It was a most mournful refrain ; it suggested but 

one thought to the mind—the thought of death. 
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In fact, until a later experience disillusioned me, 
I fancied it must be the Turkish Dead March. 

Living as one was on dreams and fancies all 
through the day, it seemed that the band stimulated 
imagination to further and even more idiotic heights. 
One wove stories about the tunes, wondrous stories. 
Wondrous foolishness, I suppose, and yet these vain | 
imaginative flights stand unashamedly confessed. 

There was no mistaking the story one other tune 
told. It was of an execution—a military execution. 
You saw the prisoner, heavily guarded, marching to 
distinctive but subdued strains; a halt ; a moment’s 
incidental music as the officers discussed details ; a 
dirge as the prisoner was led out and placed with 
back to wall; a pause—a single bugle-note— 
another pause ; a crash of sound—a pause—a dirge ; 
a march, dying away in the distance. .. . 

By the way, supposing the reprisal game was 
carried out to its extreme possibilities—what would 
happen? Fitz and I would perhaps have too lively 
an interest in that tune. . .. Oh, great heavens, 
what an idiotic notion! Do come back to earth ! 
Why, if they were going to pull us out and shoot 
us we'd certainly have lots of warning—the Com- 
mandant would be sure to come and explain what 
an impersonal matter it was ! 

One could occasionally defeat the depression 
caused by the band ! 


CHAPTER XI 
OF CHEESES AND CHURCHES AND ARCHIBALD 
Thoughts in a Prison Cell—A Fantasy. 


HE ordinary time-measuring words often 
seem inefficient. Calling it ‘‘a week’’ 
seems a poor way of conveying the real 

length of time of seven days in a darkened cell. 
However, the ordinary words must suffice. 

At the end of a week, my cold being gone, I 
started to perform a few physical exercises. They 
were lackadaisical efforts, and only lasted two 
days. From then on, the gods being kind to 
me, I was able to carry out a routine which worked 
very well. The kindness of the gods consisted 
in granting me a splendid measure of the greatest 
boon one could ask in the circumstances—sleep. 
The lamp was generally brought about five o’clock, 
and shortly after that the evening meal would 
arrive. So, until lamp time I used to remain 
in bed, which, by this time, I had worked into 
a state of moderate comfort. Having eaten my 
dinner, I then paced the floor (four paces each 


way) for about two hours. Then, sitting on the 
206 
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edge of the bed, I would enter in the journal 
such thoughts of the day as seemed interesting. 
Walking for another hour or so would probably 
produce something else to write; and thus I 
continued, alternately walking and writing, until 
far into the early hours of the morning. Then 
to bed, when sleep quickly came. On waking, 
I devoured my breakfast, consisting of bread 
saved from the previous day. The after breakfast 
smoke produced drowsiness, and I would lie—half 
asleep, half awake—till the morning meal arrived 
about noon. Two pipes after this saw me ready 
for sleep again, and by the time I awoke there 
only remained a couple of hours to laze until lamp 
time. . . . So the days passed. 

Archibald would occasionally make a nuisance 
of himself at night. He always came out to pick 
up any crumbs that had fallen—of which there 
were not many—and once I found him trying 
to climb on the table to steal my breakfast bread. 
I was seriously annoyed with him then, but it was 
impossible to stop up his holes, for the floor was 
old, and worn, and all holes. His visits were 
the only interests in my hfe until a series of 
thrilling events commenced. 

The first was the arrival of an interpreter, 
bringing the letters and books which had been 
‘taken from me on the first day. I turned to my 
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letters first, and therein made a great discovery. 
For I discovered the undoubted reason, as I 
thought, of the reprisals. 

A letter from a sister of mine announced the 
despatch of a parcel. Of course almost every 


letter I had ever received announced the despatch 


of a parcel and no parcel had yet reached me; 
but the particular interest in this announcement 
lay in the list of articles enumerated as being 
in the parcel. For the last item mentioned was 
a cheese. Furthermore, the remark was added : 
“Let me know what state the cheese arrives in.”’ 

Now, letters were taking two months to reach 
me from home. It seemed fair to allow a few 
more weeks for a parcel. Wherefore that cheese, 
despatched at the beginning of July, should have 
reached Turkey at the end of September. Repri- 
sals had been decided on the iIst of October. 
Therefore the cheese was responsible. Q.E.D. 

I felt rather sad about it. . . . Quite a sensible 
woman in ordinary life, that sister of mine, too. . . . 
Still, it was in its way a kindly thought, for I 
happen to be rather partial to a good-looking 
piece of cheese—for which, by the way, I had 
suffered before. 

During the time when AE 2 was building, I had 
paid a short visit, of three days’ duration, to my 
parents in Dublin. It ended with an early lunch 
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to enable me to catch the afternoon boat from 
Kingstown. A truly excellent piece of cheese— 
Gorgonzola, I well remember—completed the 
lunch, and I praised its excellence in no suntes 
terms. 

I duly crossed the Irish Channel to resume my 
onerous duties, but the place of duty was not 
reached that night. For, at a station en route, 
I succumbed to the suggestion of a friend that 
my labours might easily be postponed to enable 
me to spend the night in some very attractive 
company. Wherefore I left the train and pro- 
ceeded some miles by motor to a magnificent old 
Elizabethan mansion. 

The hall was lined by numerous magnificent 
gentry. One of the outermost of these kindly 
assisted me to alight, while another grasped the 
miserable little kit bag—my one piece of luggage, 
as I had only taken a bare sufficiency of clothing 
for my few days in Dublin. The bag was passed 
from hand to hand until it reached the Archduke 
of all the magnificent gentry at the head of the 
row. The lady of the house then appeared, and 
after greeting me kindly, murmured something 
about the Chintz Room, whereat the Archduke 
turned away, bag in hand; apparently I was so 
far honoured that I was going to be valeted by 
him. : 4 . 

ey) 
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It wanted an hour to dinner-time, and | gladly 
accepted the invitation to partake of a little liquid 
refreshment after my journey. This ceremony 
completed, I wended my way, under escort, to 
the Chintz Room. 

This was what I found there: On the bed were 
three soiled shirts laid out in line, from which to 
choose. That was bad enough, but on looking at 
the dressing table all thought of dirty linen vanished 
from my mind. For there, in glorious splendour, 
reposed a large piece of Gorgonzola ! 

I ask you, can you imagine the Archduke’s 
face when, vainly searching for a clean shirt, he 
came on the piece of cheese ? | 

Some well-meaning relative, hearing my apprecia- 
tion of the cheese at lunch, must have slipped the 
remainder of it into my bag as a pleasant surprise 
when I reached AE2. It was such a successful 
surprise that it almost spoiled my dinner. I 
suppose it must have been imagination that I 
heard several sniffs coming from behind my chair 
during the meal; for surely neither the Archduke 
nor any of his myrmidons would have given vent 
to anything so unaristocratic as a sniff—for they 
indeed are the real aristocracy. 

I suppose the truth of it is that a taste for 
cheese is not an aristocratic taste. What a pity 
I did not accept the fact at the first lesson, I mused, 
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as I gazed from my sister’s letter round my ten- 
foot cell. 

The next letter I read was also in its way rather 
remarkable. 


éé 


Here I am in most beautiful scenery, 
high up on a mountain, with moors all round... . 
and if only you were here....I1 am with my 
friends the M’s, who own this property. The 
avenues are each a mile long through forests of 
pine trees—a fortune in themselves—and of course 
the place contains everything that is required 
for life—tuel (turf), cows, sheep, vegetables and 
fruits of all kinds, a lake, grouse and cock 


shooting on the moors. ...I send a scrap of 
white heather, but think my luck is bad, and I 
should not, perhaps, pass it on... .” 


Poor old lady! I’m afraid the scrap of white 
heather didn’t bring the best of luck! But it was 
good, real good, reading that letter. For the 
world was not bounded by four walls ten feet apart. 
There were moors, and mountains, and pine 
forests, and beautiful scenery, and one day I 
should see them all again. The avenues were 
each a mile long, were they? A rapid calculation 
showed that ’twixt lodge and lodge was a distance 
over 10,000 times greater than the limits my 
domain enclosed. I did hope they were not cruel 
enough to kill, and eat, any of those grouse and cock ! 
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Yes, that was a grand letter, an ideal letter to 
have by me in the circumstances, and I turned to 
it time and time again in the dreary days. 


% % sl a * 


I had thought that the return of my books would 
mark a great change in my life; with reading 
to occupy me the days would surely be very much 
easier to support. And yet, curiously enough, 
it made little difference. For, in the first place, 
I never seemed to be in the humour for reading 
at all. It seemed that I was now so accustomed 
to day dreaming, I found difficulty in concentrating 
my attention on anything. And again, I was 
fearful of my eyes; for it was only human to 
wonder what the result of living in darkness for 
an indefinite time was going to be on the eyesight 
when release came. One does not need so much 
light for writing as for reading, and whilst I found 
that the lamp gave sufficient for scribbling in my 
journal, reading for any time always strained the 
eyes. 

The library consisted of a Bible (which, being 
very small print, was quite impossible) and three 
novels, two of which I had already read. The 
third was Marion Crawfurd’s “ Paul Patoff’’ and 
such little reading as I did was all in this. It was 
rather a curious coincidence that the main scene 
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of the story was laid in Constantinople—in fact 
the whole tale was quaint when read in these 
circumstances. For it told of a Russian, Paul’s 
brother, who was imprisoned on the shores of the 
Bosphorus in solitary confinement for a year. 
Throughout the time he was in a damp and dreary 
dungeon, had no exercise, and no occupation save 
that provided by attempting to learn Turkish 
from an ancient French book. The mental strain 
of his position was enhanced through his having 
been secretly spirited away, and that therefore 
his relatives could have no knowledge of his 
whereabouts, and must only believe him dead. 

My increasing interest in his fate reached a 
climax on his release. For, despite all his trials, 
he was able to enter immediately into social 
circles, comported himself with easy grace, showed 
no lack of small talk, and (here was the most in- 
teresting point of all) though wasted in face and form, 
was described as being “ ethereally beautiful.” 

Ethereally beautiful! Well, I wondered... . 
The famous author must have known life as well 
as anyone, but still... . Well, I should study 
Fitz very carefully when next I saw him, and 
though I most earnestly prayed that a year would 
not elapse before that good day, I should really 
be immensely surprised if I found him looking 
“ethereally beautiful ’’ ! 
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The second thrilling event to occur was the 
arrival of a newspaper—a Turkish newspaper, 
of course, written in French. I had asked for 
permission to buy it, but the Commandant had 
replied that the request must be referred to Enver 
Pasha. This I had looked on as a refusal, so its 
atrival was a pleasant surprise. Not that the 
reading of it caused especial pleasure, nor could 
any particle of cheering news be expected from 
it; but it was a link with the outside world, and 
humour could sometimes be found in its pages 
if one searched with sufficient determination. 

The leading article of this first copy was devoted 
to an analysis of the causes leading to the outbreak 
of war. Heavily worded arguments came to a 
conclusion which, in the opinion of the writer, 
no impartial man would dispute, viz: that the 
whole cause of the war was the policy inaugurated 
and pursued by King Edward VII of England, 
and on him, and him only, fell the responsibility 
for the horrors Europe was now undergoing. 

It happened to be a Sunday when [ read the 
article, and a scene of the past came to my 
mind. ... 

It was the Sunday after King Edward’s death, 
and it chanced that I attended church in a small 
Devonshire village. The church was very old, 
and very tiny, set on the summit of a high hill 
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with beautiful views of surrounding country 
stretching, in all directions. And as I wandered 
through the graveyard, its cleanly peacefulness 
caused the thought that here, amongst the old, 
old moss-grown tombstones, kissed by the winds 
from every quarter, was an ideal resting place 
for the sleep that must come to all. 

Inside the church I found a little old clergyman 
with snow-white hair, very old and very little, with a 
little old sing-song voice in perfect harmony with 
his setting ; a simple man, and with hands clasped 
together and eyes cast heavenward in all the 
simple gestures of his faith, he singed and songed 
his way through the simple service. And then, 
at the last, he mounted his pulpit and, in the same 
old sing-song tones, preached a simple sermon 
to his simple village flock. There he stood, singing 
and songing away at us of the great king who had 
gone to rest. Edward the Peacemaker! That 
was the title by which the king who had passed 
away would be known to _ posterity—Edward 
the Peacemaker! Could man, be he king or 
commoner, peer or peasant, ever gain a more 
beautiful title in the pages of history than those 
two words—the Peacemaker? ... 

Now, somewhere in the midst of Germany 
there probably exists another old church set 
at the summit of a high hill. And on that very 
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Sunday, as I lay there on my bed, it may well 
have been that an idle wayfarer crossing the 
graveyard had cast a thought at its cleanly rest- 
fulness and peace. And, on entering the church, 
it may well have been that he, too, found a simple 
white-haired old, old man preaching to his simple 
flock; preaching of the horror and hate, the 
brutality and bloodshed, the sorrow and suffering 
that engulfed the world. And all, he will have 
told them, due to the wild scheming, the machina- 
tions and the wickedness of one man—the late 
King Edward VII of England. 

And again, on that selfsame Sunday, at almost 
the selfsame hour, in the Devonshire village church 
the little old white-haired vicar would have been 
singing and songing to his flock—singing and 
songing still because, forsooth, no more strident 
tones will come to his little old voice—of the 
horror and hate, the brutality and bloodshed, 
the sorrow and suffering that engulfed the world. 
And all, he would have told them, due to the 
evil scheming, the machinations, and the wicked- 
ness of one man, more devil than man, the self- 
styled War Lord—the Emperor Wilhelm of 
Germany. 

What lies between these two little old simple 
men? With their hands on their Bibles and their 
thoughts on their God, they are preaching to their 
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flocks what, in all the boundless immeasurable 
power of their simple faith, they believe to be 
the truth—the absolute truth. And yet both 
cannot be right. What lies between them ? 

“‘ What are you doing ? ’ criesGermany. ‘“‘ Why 
do you form this Entente? You are going to attack 
me!” 

“No, no,’ answers England, “we are only 
formed for defence.” 

But Germany does not believe it—it is, she 
thinks, a diplomatic lie. 

‘What are you doing ? ’’ cries England. ‘‘ Why 
do you form this immense army ? ” 

“It is for my defence,’’ answers Germany. 

But England does not believe it—it is, she 
thinks, a diplomatic lie. 

Neither will believe the other, cannot, dare not 
believe the other, for it is but diplomatic talk. 
The fuel of war is ready to burn; the spark that 
ignites it, the spark—what does it come from ? 
Little or nothing—a straw in the wind. What 
matter the spark if the fuel were not at hand? 
It lights; it burns. Fire! ... WAR!! 

“My life, my liberty is threatened,” cries 
Germany. “I fight to defend my life!” (“ On, 
on,” she whispers aside to her men, “ the others 
are weak and we can conquer.”’) 

“I fight to defend the weak against the strong,”’ 
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cries England. (‘‘Come up, come up,” she whispers 
aside to her men, “ we fight for our very existence.’’) 
“T fight to defend the weak against the strong,”’ 
she cries again. ‘‘ Mine is a just cause.” 


Ours was a just cause. We fought because 


our world influence was threatened by Germany. 
We believe that the influence we exert is a good 
influence ; we believe that the influence she would 
exert would not be such a good influence. There- 
fore, ours was a just cause. 

And the rest? Well, isn’t it all rather a pity? 
Must we have the diplomatic lie? Must we have 
the political lie? A man hes to me; I cry it 
from the house tops and all the world shuns him— 
he is a liar. A diplomat or politician tells the 
half-truth which is worse than the lie, and we all 
excuse him—it is but diplomacy or politics. 

Oh, it’s easy for you wise ones, it’s easy for 
you—you can understand. When this political 
speech or that diplomatic correspondence is 
published you can understand. You know the 
“niceties ’’ of the language, you can understand 
the hidden meaning in that apparently simple 
statement, you can understand that the thing 
being described as white only means that it Is 
not black—that it is probably grey. You can 
understand the political necessity of this or that 
phrase. 
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But think of the simple white-haired old men 
singing and songing to their simple flocks. They 
think that black means black, you know, and 
white means white; they think that a sentence 
means what it says. And so, with their hands on 
their Bibles and their thoughts on their God, 
they sing and song the lies out from the depths of 
their simple hearts... ._ | 

It does seem rather a pity. 


* x * a * 


In making my calendar on the wall I had ticked 
off the tenth day as the first moment when I could 
have reasonable hope of release. But the tenth 
day came and went like all other days. Whereat 
I became very sorry for myself—very sorry. 

How long was the cursed thing going to last ? 
Were the Turkish prisoners really being ill-treated 
in Egypt? If so, it was an appalling disgrace, 
and, in spite of the impersonality of the matter, 
Fitz and I should be able to say a few personal 
words to the people responsible for it when we 
came to meet them. 

Those poor dear little Turkish prisoners! How 
I loved ’em! It was imdeed an honour to live 
in a black hole so that they could benefit. The 
little darlings ! 

It was a sorry business. Where then was 
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consolation to be found ? Why, in one thing and 
one thing only, Marcus Aurelius would have 
answered—in Philosophy. Yes, perhaps. ... But 
then, philosophy on an empty stomach is not 
liable to be of the cheeriest sort. My greatest 
philosophic thoughts are generally born of a 
good dinner and post-prandial cigar. A quaint 
old chap was Marcus Aurelius—neatly dubbed, 
‘““my sobersided friend’ by Simon the Jester in 
Mr. Locke’s delightful novel. I always feel that 
I should like to get hold of the worthy Emperor 
one evening, induce him to drink a couple of 
succulent cocktails, then take him out to dinner 
at a gay and fashionable restaurant, and, having 
placed him between two of the brightest and 
prettiest of my lady acquaintances, listen to the 
words of wisdom he would pour into their shapely 
ears. 

Perchance his philosophy would not then be 
so stern. 

I had been amusing myself of late writing a daily 
letter to the Commandant complaining that the 
promised officer had never come, and stating one or 
two small requests, the chief of which was for a rug 
or some form of bed covering, as there appeared to 
be a cold snap on in the world of men and I was 
chilly at might. Of course I never expected any 
answer to my requests, and therefore was very 
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surprised when one night an interpreter arrived, 
carrying a large bundle. It contained, to my 
bewilderment, two excellent rugs, a pillow, sponge, 
tooth brush and powder, socks, slippers, hand- 
kerchiefs, and last—wondrous link with civilisation 
—some pyjamas. 

Whence were these good things, I asked the 
interpreter ? He did not know. But I did—and 
here hope rose in almost stifling manner—for 
they must have come from the American Embassy ! 
If that was so it meant that the Ambassador knew 
of our state, that he would be working for us, that 
release must be at hand! I spent the happiest 
night since reprisals had started. 

On the morrow hope received further encourage- 
ment. For in the evening I was taken to the bath, 
which necessitated leaving the prison and crossing 
a portion of the square. I cannot describe the 
sensations as I left the cell, entered the broad 
light of the prison hall, and then stepped out into 
brilliant sunshine. 

I had been fourteen days, fourteen very long 
days, in darkness. For a moment I could see 
nothing, the whole scene blurred up before my 
eyes, a feeling of sickness overpowered me. Just 
a moment—then the scene cleared, my guards 
called me on, and we marched across the strip of 


light. 
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In the bath dressing-room I was amazed to see 
myself in the glass. Certainly one did not expect 
to become very fat in that kind of life, but I never 
dreamt that so much flesh could be lost in so short 
a time. (I have since learnt it to be a well-known 
medical fact that men in solitary confinement 
always lose weight even when well fed). There 
did not seem to be an ounce of flesh left on me. 
Every rib was sticking out in most startling 
manner. Fourteen days of this impersonal life 
seemed to have cost me much more than fourteen 
pounds of my very personal body. But, truth to 
tell, I found it hard to jest, being really not a little 
worried. 

The bath over, I was taken to the Commandant. 

In his office a chair had been placed close to the 
table. In it he invited me to sit, when I found 
that a lamp on the table was so arranged as to 
shine straight on my face. The Commandant, 
seated barely four feet across the table, gave an 
exclamation of surprise, and then gazed at me 
intently. 

’Twas a somewhat embarrassing situation— 
rather akin to having one’s photo taken. I idly 
wondered if he considered me ethereally beautiful. 
To ask him would have involved too long an 
explanation, so I let the question pass. In any 
case something was holding him speechless—I 
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expect it must have been my great beauty—and 
the lengthy silence became irritating ; so I grinned 
fatuously in the hope of breaking the spell. The 
grin did it. 

Was I quite well? he asked. To which I 
answered yes. 

He hoped the affair would now soon end. So 
did I, I agreed most heartily, but trusted he had 
something more definite than unsupported hope 
to encourage me with. 

Negotiations between the two Governments were 
in progress; a few days should see them finished. 
In the meantime an overcoat had been received 
for me from the American Embassy. 

“Then the clothes I received yesterday were 
also from the Embassy ° ”’ I asked. 

“‘ Yes,’’ answered the Commandant. 

So all was well. I returned to my cell the proud 
possessor of a smart new overcoat, and as full of 
hope for the future as a purely impersonal repre- 
sentative could expect to be. 

Yet the days which followed this incident 
seemed no shorter than those which had preceded 
it. The Commandant’s prediction of two or three 
days was not fulfilled, and it became harder than 
ever to keep cheery. Thoughts became more and 
more depressing—and more and more absurd. To 
concentrate the mind on any sensible line of 
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thought became daily harder. Imagination, in its 
unaided efforts to occupy the brain, went to heights 
of vainest futility. ... 


% * * * + 


“Let us,” said Archibald, coming out into the 
middle of the room, “ let us send this fellow away 
—I’ve had enough of him.” 

“And I!”’ cried the Bed. 

“ And I!” said the Floor. 

“What is he doing here, anyway ?”’ Archibald 
continued in angrier tones. ‘“‘ When he first arrived 
I didn’t mind, I thought it might be a good thing 
—that there might be some decent food falling 
from his table. But is there? Never a crumb! 
The greed of the brute is disgusting—he gives 
nothing to me. Have I no dues? Am I nota 
King in my own right? By right of might, by 
right of conquest over all my fellows e ”’ 

“See the way he treats me,” said the Bed. 
“ T am tired of this bony fellow lying on my back 
hour by hour, day and night, never still, but tossing | 
restlessly from this side to that, until every one of 
my long-suffering legs and joints cries out in 
tortured misery. Let us send him away!” 

‘“‘ And is there to be no respect for my age? ” 
groaned the Floor. “‘ Is this endless tramp, tramp, 
to continue for ever—four paces this way, four 
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paces that—until I know to a millionth of an inch 
the next spot in my aged and broken surface which 
must bear the crush of his accursed heel ! ! Let us 
send him away !” 

“ Fools ! ”’ arcana the Door, grating on his 
broken hinges as the sentry looked in to see what 
I was doing. Worthy of better things was the 
Door, or had been; tall and commanding in 
comparison to his surroundings, yet having the 
sad appearance of genteel poverty. He was 
certainly down in the world now, and little 
reason could be seen for his superior manner. 
“ Fools!’ he creaked again, going back to his 
ajar position. 

‘‘ Fool yourself !”’ said Archibald snsiediaaaliie 

“What do you know about it, anyway ? ” 

The Door assumed a most majestic look and eyed 
Archibald witheringly. , 

“What do I know about it?) Have I gained no 
wisdom in all my years of forest life? Did I learn 
nothing from the wind whispering to our leaves of 
the secrets he had found in searching the holes 
and corners of the earth? Did I learn nothing 
from the birds chattering among our branches of 
the sights they had seen?” | 

‘“That’s all very fine and large,” interrupted 
Archibald. ‘‘ What’s it got to do with the matter 
in hand, anyway? We're simply saying we’ve 
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had enough of this confounded man, and we 
propose sending him away.”’ 

“And I say that you are fools,” replied the 
Door. ‘‘Do you know who this man is? Do 
you know that he comes of a race who would 
capture our city, who would banish our kind rulers 
afar ? And if he and his friends succeeded—what 
then ? Our rest and peace would be gone for 
ever—our very existence at stake! They would 
scrub and scour you, Floor, beyond endurance ; 
you, Bed, they would destroy and cast away into 
outer darkness. As for you, Archibald, they 
would exterminate you and your kind off the face 
of the earth. I would be tortured with fire ; 
shreds of paint which I’ve worn in happiness so 
many years and learnt to love would be torn from 
me; disgusting, evil-smelling, new paint would 
take its place. Cleanliness—that’s the awful state 
we. would be brought to! Think of it—think of 
the horror of endless years passed in the awful 
discomfort of cleanliness! I tell you you must 
guard this man.” | eps 

“TI don’t agree at all,” growled the Bed. . “ It’s 
all very well for you—you don’t have any of the 
hard work to do. What about me? Sixteen or 
eighteen hours a day I have his weight to bear, 
and I’ve had enough of it!” . : 
“ And what about me ? ” said the Floor. ‘‘ Even 
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when he’s off you, Bed, I cannot escape his cursed 
pressure. Send him away!” 

But the Door would have none of it. ‘I say 
NO,” he replied, with idiotic pompousness, ‘‘ and 
I am the way—the Only Way.” | 

‘““ Excuse me, please,” put in a small voice. 
“TI don’t wish to intrude myself at all, but you 
know really—though I say it with the greatest 
maces vet asic you are not quite the only 
way.” 

I looked all about me, but for a long time could 
not make out where this small voice had come 
from. Thenatlast I discovered. It was the Window. 
Way up by the ceiling, he was. And I had been 
looking about on a level with the others. 

A friend of mine was that little window ; I was 
really very fond of him. He did his best for me, 
I knew—poor little best, yet I was grateful. But 
now I could not help smiling rather pitifully at his 
claim. Of course I had thought of trying to escape 
by him, but all the thought in the world did not 
suggest it as being a possibility. By putting the 
table underneath him and standing on it I might 
just have been able to reach his lower ledge, but. 
how scramble up noiselessly enough not to attract 
the attention of the sentry five yards off? I had 
to smile, much as I liked the window. But another 
new voice was speaking. 
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‘“‘ IT claim to be heard,” it was saying. ‘“ I claim 
revenge for my people ! ”’ 

“We are always pleased to hear Your Bugesty,”’ 
said the Door, with that overdone politeness of 
the shabby, down-at-heel failure in life. But his 
words gave me the clue to the owner of the voice. 
It was the King of the Bugs. 

“Now,” thought I, “‘ where are you, my friend 
the enemy? You think I’m asleep, but in just 
about two two’s you'll know better ! ”’ 

But he was not so foolish as I had thought. 
He had not come out to speak; he was hiding 
somewhere inside the straw mattress. Yet he 
could be plainly heard, for his voice was high with 
indignation. 

“T claim revenge,” he cried again. “Since the 
first moment of this man’s coming he has waged a 
never-ending war on my people. When he arrived 
we had no hatred against him—we were dis- 
appointed a little that he was not the usual fat 
and juicy Turk, but we bore no malice ; we thought 
he would do for a time. But did he lie down on 


you, Bed, to let us browse in comfort? No! He 


declared war at once, with no preliminaries, no 
warning. Many of my people were out innocently 
waiting to see him, no thought of war or fighting in 
their hearts—merely the ordinary crowd collected 
ready to stake out their browsing ground on the 


: 
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new-comer, according to custom. There they 
stood, unsuspecting, peaceable citizens ’’—here His 
Bugesty’s voice rose in a crescendo shriek—“ and 
he fell on them and killed them !”’ 

He calmed himself somewhat to continue. “ The 
slaughter was terrible, awful, revolting. All who 


could fled at utmost speed to their holes and hiding- — 


places, but a panic had arisen, and many fell by 
the way. I caused the roll to be called over my 
dominions, and wept—yes, even I, a King, wept at 
the result. Desolation and mourning ; not a home 
but had lost two or three of its inmates. The 
nation clamoured for revenge. Yes, and we should 
have it! We were confident in our strength. I 
marshalled my forces and waited. A long and 
weary wait it was—the man would not come. 
Every now and then he would stop to look at you, 
Bed, but ever turned to continue his walking again. 
Then the moment came—he lay down. ‘Attack !’ 
I ordered, and we ran upon him. He fought— 
oh, yes, he fought hard—but so did we. Blood for 
blood we drew. The battle raged long and furiously, 
and then—he withdrew. ‘Victory!’ I cried. Yes, 
victory—but at what acost! Hundreds, thousands 
of my warriors slain; but, again, they had died in 
the service of their King—what more can true bug 


ask ? But we were not yet done. At intervals 


through the night the battle would continue. The 
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man would lie down, we would attack, he would be 
driven off. We gained great successes, but, alas, 
so did he. . . . Then the second night. The horror 
of it! ’Twas not a man we fought, but a fiend in 
human guise! For’’—and again His Bugesty’s 
voice reached a shriek—‘‘he attacked us with 
Fire! He burnt our homes, he burnt our wives, 
our children, even the eggs of our unborn babes he 
burnt. Words fail me—I cannot describe it! 
But if that be impossible to describe, how then can 
I tell of the third night ? Indeed it was no man 
we were fighting, but a very devil. For he fought 
with a poisoned powder! My bravest warriors, 
advancing to lead the attack, found themselves 
amidst a greyish powder from which an evil- 
smelling gas arose. In a moment they were 
overpowered by its poisoned fumes, and fell 
insensible, an umnresisting prey to the enemy. 
Since then all our efforts have been vain. A ring 
of impassable powder surrounds the loathsome 
brute, and we are powerless. Wherefore I come 
to ask assistance. My armies have been decimated, 
my civilians slaughtered, my towns and cities 
burnt to the ground, my lands devastated, and 
I claim Revenge ! ” | | 

“ "Ear, ’ear,’’ cried Archibald. “I say! . You 
are a talker, old man, aren’t you! Let’s have some 
more of it.” The others very rightly ignored him. 
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“Your Bugesty,’”’ said the Door, “ our hearts 
bleed with sympathy for your wrongs. Such a 
tale of suffering would move any heart of wood or 
iron. You are indeed entitled to ‘Tevenge, and 
you shall have it.”’ =. 

“Oh, let’s send him away,” said the Floor, 
wearily, ‘‘ that’s the simplest thing to do.” 

But His Bugesty objected strongly. ‘‘ No, no,” 
he cried, ‘“ where is the revenge for my people in 
that? There is but one revenge which will satisfy 
us—which could satisfy us. I claim that he must 
Die!” : 

Yet again the Door knew better. ‘“ No, Your 
Bugesty,’”’ he said. ‘I have a much better plan 
than that. You shall have your revenge, but he 
must not die. There is a revenge sweeter far 
than that.” | 

“I know of none,” replied His Bugesty. “I 
and my people claim that he must die.” 

“Listen to me,” said the Door. “ If you keep 
this man here in this place in his present state, 
what do you think will be the result ? I will tell 
you. He will go mad! Mad; stark, staring mad. 
A drivelling lunatic! Think of your revenge then, 
when you send him forth into the world a madman, 
insane, to be pitied yet shunned by his friends, to 
be jeered at and jostled by the children in the 
street. Where could there be a sweeter revenge ? ” 
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‘“ That’s all nonsense,’ put in the Bed, “ he will 
never go mad. Only the other day he told the 
officer that he was quite well and wanted for 
nothing.”’ 

“Fool,” said the Door. “ Fool; do you see 
nothing ? Are you blind? Did you see the 
manner in which he said it? No—of course you 
see nothing. If you were not blind you would 
have seen him practising that manner—it is feigned. 
Do you think he really wants for nothing? He 
lies ; it is all a lie—the way he stands, the tone in 
which he makes reply, the words he uses. He lies. 
He wants a myriad things; he is far from well. 
I am not blind; I see these things. And I tell 
you the man will go mad. Sooner or later it must 
be so, and the time will not be long now, for he 
is worrying. His mind is becoming unbalanced. 
And then think of the revenge ! ”’ 

Even still His Bugesty was not persuaded. 
“Your plan would never please my people. It is 
too risky; there might be a long wait before its 
realisation, and we would be fearful of failure. And 
no other revenge could equal that of paste on 
his dead body.”’ 

“It’s all very well to talk about his dead body,” 
exclaimed the Bed, “but he seems quite alive 
now. How are you going to kill him ? ” 

“ Archibald must do it,’’ said His Bugesty. 


_ *\mets, 
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“Go on!” cried Archibald. ‘‘ Do your own 
dirty work! What’s it got to do with me, any- 
way!" | | 

“ Gladly would I do it if I could,” His Bugesty 
replied, “‘ but, alas, it is no longer possible. I 
poured all the poison I possessed into him the first 
two nights, but his constitution was strong then 
and able to resist it. Now, when he is weak, I 
have no poison left. But I know you will help us, 
Archibald. It will be easy for you; you are 
always rich in poison ; you are big and strong, and 
a fighter.” 

Archibald was far from enthusiastic. Said he, 
“TI fight people my own size, thank you, or smaller 
for choice. You don’t catch me fighting a hulking 
brute like this! And why should I do it, anyway ? 
I haven’t got much of a moan with him—I was 
only suggesting he should be sent away because 
I thought I might get more grub.” Quite a 
human sort of rascal he seemed after all. 

“ But think how easy it will be,” His Bugesty 
insisted. “‘ Listen to my plan. My scouts will 
watch for a suitable moment when he is sleeping 
deeply, and then run to tell you. You will only 
have to jump on the Bed, and long e’er he could 
have regained consciousness your magnificent teeth 
will be buried in his throat.” 

‘“* And what’s he going to do then ? ” Archibald - 
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asked sarcastically. ‘“‘ Kiss me, I supper ? No, 
thanks, I don’t care about it.”’ 

Whereat His Bugesty waxed eloquent again. 

“ Archibald,” he said, ‘‘ I appeal to you. Think 
of my suffering people. Think of the devastated 
homes, of the murdered women, of the children, 
aye—of the eggs of the unborn babes. I appeal 
to you. Asa brother King; by our common ties ; 
by our belief in the holiness of cannibalistic rites ; 
as a champion of Right ; as a champion of Might ; 
as ’’—and His Bugesty’s tone of voice suggested 
this was the most telling point of all—“ as a man 
of colour! Archibald, I appeal to you!’ 

Archibald appeared to be moved. : 

“Oh, well,” he said neasene “]T suppose 
when you put it like that ’—— - 

“‘ Archibald !’’ I cried, rising in the bed, for it 
was near lamp time, “ Archibald! Certainly not ! ”’ 
_ But Archibald had fled. | 


| 


CHAPTER XII 
OF LADIES AND FITZ’S LUCK > 
Release from Prison—Five Days’ Freedom in Constantinople— 
Mr. Henry Morganthau—In. a Girls’ College—Back to 
Afion Kara Hissar—Fitz is sent home to England. | 
HE utter impersonality of my noble state 
did not prevent me having a rather curious 
personal and private interest in the entry 
into the war of Bulgaria, which occurred about 
this time. My interest arose in the following way: 
At Afion Kara Hissar we had discovered a means 
of sending a secret correspondence to the American 
Embassy. A certain Bulgarian was interned in 
the town on the charge of being a Russian spy. 
His wife, an Austrian lady, had received permission 
to live with him, and used to make periodic excur- 
sions to Constantinople for provisions. They were 
both quite friendly to us, and, although we were 
not supposed to have any intercourse with them, 
little difficulty was found in effecting an interchange 
of notes. A kind offer by the lady to take informa- 
tion of our wants and complaints through to the 
Embassy had been gladly accepted. She had been 
one successful trip and brought back replies, and 
this apparent proof of the safety and secrecy of the 
235 
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method of communication had emboldened me to 
write reports which described in no polite terms 
the treatment to which all prisoners had been sub- 
mitted. It happened that these reports had been 
sent to the charming and obliging lady some days 
before the Commandant had paid his surprise 
visit in search of noblesse. When Fitz and I left 
Afion, therefore, the lady had the reports in her 
possession, though we believed she would not be 
starting for Constantinople for a couple of weeks. 
A few weeks had now elapsed, and her husband’s 
country had joined in the war against us. | 

Observe the interesting state of affairs. 

Here was I locked up in a black hole, powerless, 
friendless, and free game for my friends the enemy 
to work off any little spite against me they wished 
to; whilst somewhere outside there existed a 
lady, native of one enemy country, married to a 
subject of another enemy country, and holding 
in her possession secret documents of mine which 
would have been of great interest to the very 
people with whom it was her immediate necessity to 
curry favour both for herown and her husband’ssake. 

It was a quaint situation, and I quite failed to 
see any humour in it. Don’t be hasty in thinking 
me ungallant. I am told that “ All’s fair in love 
and war,” from which objectionable, and highly 
immoral, saying two excellent reasons must have 
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urged the lady to give me away—our countries 
were at war, and her husband was being oppressed 
by those whose gratitude she might now earn. 
Who was more gallant than he who yet wrote : 
| “Constant you are, 
But yet a woman ; and for secrecy 
No lady closer.” - 

In all sincerity I can say that I should have been 
the last to blame her if she had taken the oppor- 
tunity which chance had placed in her hand. From 
which it will be realised that my thanks and grati- 
tude were all the more sincere when I learned of 
the safe delivery of the reports. It was, of course, 
not until after reprisals had finished that I knew 
this, and if I confess to having experienced many 
unquiet moments in thinking over the matter in my 
gloomy abode I fancy I may be forgiven. Truth 
to tell, it conduced little towards peace of mind. 

It was on the same day that this matter first 
troubled me when I had a new visitor. 

I usually fell asleep very soon after eating my 
‘breakfast,’ but on that morning my uneasy 
thoughts kept sleep away for a considerable time 
Yet I must have been dozing for more than a few 
minutes when I suddenly realised there was some- 
thing moving on the end of my bed. A cat had 
looked into the cell for a moment the day before, 
and I thought she had come to make my closer 
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acquaintance—to which I was nothing loath, and 
so lay still, being too lazy even to raise my head 
to see what she was doing. A few moments elapsed 
and I again felt the movement—a sort of burrowing 
into the clothes at my ankles it seemed to be (since 
the gift from the Embassy I now wore pyjamas and 
had bed covering like any other nobleman). 

“Well,” mused I, “I certainly don’t mind 
making your acquaintance, my dear cat, for I would 
rather like to introduce you to a friend of mine 
called Archibald ; but still I really think I’d prefer 
you not to rest too long on my bed just in case— 
and I know you'll pardon me for suggesting it— 
but just in case you should happen to leave a flea 
or two behind.” And with that I gave a gentle 
but determined kick. 

| There was a slight scurry at my feet aa; 


a large Rat jumped off the bed and ran into a hole ! ! 


It was not Archibald. It was only what one 
would have called a very big rat in England, but 
still quite big enough to make me feel excessively 
glad I had not delayed my kick any longer. > 

Pleasant—wasn’t it ? 


* * * | | * ™ 
There are many degrees of the word ‘‘ Unbear- 


able.”” We use it lightly now and then, calling 
many things unbearable which we know full well 
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will have to be borne. How many times does it 
not come to us all to cry “ This is unbearable! ”’ 
yet there 1s naught to do. = there are degrees 
of unbearableness. | : 

But still there is a time ian. the word unbear- 
able becomes charged with its very fullest meaning ; 
when the walls of your room (be they ten or a 
hundred feet apart) close in on top of you; when 
every nerve vibrates in frightful discord with its 
neighbour ; when the. brain, working—overwork- 
ing—at lightning speed, produces no finished 
thought ; when philosophy is naught but foolish- 
ness, religion naught but mystic dreams of a dim 
and never.to be reached futurity ; when the sights 
and sounds of every day become blatant and 
jarring beyond all description ; when utter abhor- 
rence of life and all its works crushes your soul. 
Then, once again, the cry goes up: “ This iS 
unbearable!”. 

And then—for the ‘spi are > kind something 
= _—_ 


* eo ie < a 
It was Thursday, November the 4th; thirty- 
two days after our arrival in the prison, twenty- 
five days since entry into the black holes. 


In my usual monotonous routine, I was dozing 
when I became conscious of an interpreter standing 
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beside my bed and asking if I was ill. I roused 
myself to reply no, and found the Commandant 
was also present. He ordered a light to be brought, 
and looked at me intently. 

Was there anything I needed, he asked ? 

I smiled, and replied there were a great many. 

““ Malheureusement——” said the Commandant, 
and completed the sentence by a gesture with wide 
spread hands. All that the world contained would, 
of course, be mine—could he but give it me. Of 
course! Poor fellow—how hard it was that his kind 
heart should be forced to bleed in such a manner! 

“For example,” said I, “‘I am very hungry; I 
should like to be allowed to buy some food.” 

““Malheureusement! .. .’’ said the Commandant. 
He gave some orders to the interpreter, and then left. 

“The Commandant says you are to be taken 
out into the air at once,” said the interpreter. | 

“For good ? ” I asked—roused from my lethargy 
at last. 

“Oh, no. Just for an hour or so.” 

I dressed, and followed him through the hall into 
the garden, and then—— 

“ Hallo, old chap!” 

I looked up, and there, with outstretched hand, 
was the one and only blue-blooded, ginger-bearded, 
aristocratic impersonal reprisalist, Fitz ! 

His face, as ever, was covered by a glorious grin ; 
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but its colour was ghastly—a light canary yellow, 
with greyish streaks, well matched by some of the 
dead autumn leaves lying around us in the little 
railed-in patch of garden where we sat. His 
yellow complexion did not blend well with the 
ginger beard; and he was xot—distinctly not— 
Ethereally Beautiful. 

Had we been at opposite ends of the earth since 
last meeting we could not have had more to say 
to each other. Fitz informed me, half ashamedly, 
that he had got into the habit of holding imaginary 
conversations with people. .I was surprised to 
hear that! His favourite conversation was with 
his sister, who apparently met him at the station 
on his arrival in London, when he immediately 
arranged with her that he could order the dinner— 
and ordered it! He had rats in his cell, but had 
not met Archibald. 

We were allowed to sit outside chatting for 
quite a long time. We were thankful enough for 
that, heaven knows, but the situation seemed | 
still to be very black, and release as far off—or 
farther—than ever, for the Commandant had not 
even indulged his usual offerings of hope. But if 
only they would allow us that occasional spell of 
fresh air we felt we could put up with it a good 
time longer. When at length we returned to 


our respective cells I imagined that even that 
Q 
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comparatively short period of decent breathing had 
caused Fitz’s yellow colour to wear off a little. 

_ An hour later I sat on my bed meditating that in 
spite of the excitement ofthe day, weseemed nonearer 
the end than we had been at the beginning. And 
then the great moment came, Fitz calling, shouting 
my namein the passage, came bursting into my cell. 

We were to be released ! 


* * * * * 


Half an hour later, though still in the prison 
building, we were installed in a great big airy 
room. Hundreds of windows it seemed to have, 
and they could be opened, and were opened, on to 
the outside world. Through them came the clean 
sweet evening breeze. We could see the lights of 
houses on the banks of the Bosphorus more than 
two miles off, and the very lights of God’s heaven 
millions of miles offi—think of it, millions of miles 
we could see instead of a view bounded by four 
walls ten feet apart! And to-morrow we would 
be wakened by the light of day, and would be able 
to look out on the sparkling waters of the Golden 
Horn and the Bosphorus, on houses which con- 
tained living and free people, on ships moving and 
ships at anchor, on the sun in the sky, on those 
‘* fleecy little clouds” ... 

Oh, it was good to be alive ! 
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‘“‘ Remember, remember the Fifth of November.” 
Without the slightest difficulty, but not alone for 
your historic deeds, friend Guy Fawkes ! 

For the morrow was the Fifth of November. 
About midday we were sent for by the Commandant, 
who informed us that, to his great pleasure, our 
part in the game between the Turkish and British 
Governments had been played. He therefore 
wished us to regain our health and forget our 
troubles as quickly as possible, and to that end 
he would send us out to live at an hotel and recoup 
ourselves. If we would give our paroles not to 
attempt escape or speak of politics or war to any- 
one, we would be free to go where and do what we 
liked in Constantinople, with the single restriction 
that when we left the hotel a Turkish military 
interpreter should accompany us as guide, mentor, 
and friend. In no way as a guardian, of course, 
solely as a guide, mentor, and friend! Had we 
money? No, only a little. Then please sign 
receipts for five pounds each—here it is. Good- 
bye, and when you return to England don’t say 
too many hard words about the Commandant of 
Constantinople. 

We gasped, and continued to gasp. 

Gaspingly, later in the day, we were led by our 
guide, mentor and friend without the precincts of 
the prison and to the hotel. _Gaspingly we ordered 
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a colossal dinner, and ate it. Gaspingly we asked 
for a bottle of whisky, and got it! 

Gaspingly I tried to write in my journal, and 
gaspingly we went to bed. And I’d have you to 
know that our beds had clean white sheets and 
SPRINGS ! 

The bewilderment of our minds in the days that 
followed make things difficult to describe. 

On leaving the hotel next morning we, of course, 
went straight to the American Embassy. There 
a magnificent reception awaited us. The kindness 
of everyone was overwhelming, from the Ambassador 
himself, Mr. Henry Morganthau, downwards. 

Millions of things were arranged for us. Car- 
riage or automobile to be always at our disposal ; 
complete outfits to be bought at the best shops ; 
arrangements must be made for us to be shifted 
to the best hotel in Pera instead of the small one 
we were then at in Stamboul, etc., etc. We were 
indeed bewildered by it all, and the cetime Ss with 
new and friendly people. 

We learned the outside history of our impersonal 
adventure. Ten days previously the Ambassador 
had learned of our situation. He had immediately 
interviewed Enver Pasha and demanded our instant 
release, producing proof that the tales of ill-treat- 
ment to Turkish prisoners in Egypt were untrue. 
Enver had promised our release. The intervening 
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ten days are typical of the time it takes for 
anything to be accomplished in Turkey. The 
Ambassador had also demanded that we should 
be allowed a period of freedom, when he would be 
responsible for us, to enable us to recover our 
health. In his widely read book, “‘ Secrets of the 
Bosphorus,” Mr. Morganthau describes the part he 
played in working forus. We have him to thank for 
probably saving our reason and possibly our lives. 

He sent us to the American Red Cross Hospital 
for medical treatment. Fitz had gone very deaf ; 
we were both—and the diagnosis was not very 
surprising—in a highly neurasthenic state. | 

Then to lunch at the Pera Palace Hotel with the 
Counsellor of the Embassy, Mr. Hoffman Philip, 
and the Rev. Dr. Robert Frew—two of the finest 
charactered men it has ever been my pleasure and 
privilege to meet. No words of mine could paint 
the manner in which Philip had slaved in the 
interests of British prisoners in Turkey. Not 
only the prisoners themselves, but thousands and 
thousands of sorrowing relatives and friends at 
home incurred a debt to him which can never. be 
repaid. Ask anyone who has known Constantinople 
in the last twenty years of Dr. Frew; for the 
moment T will but say that he was, and is, the 
embodiment of that greatest of all earthly virtues, 
Kindliness. 
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(Frew, with terrific accent, informs you naively, 
“T’m Scotch, you know.” As if he could possibly 
be anything else. Philip was once dangerously ill, 
and the doctors had given up hope. On his re- 
covering, the first visitor allowed was Frew, who 
entered nervously, shy of opening words to one 
returned from so near the beyond. “ Ah, Philip,” 
he said, ‘‘ ye’re better, are ye? Mon, I’d arranged 
the finest funeral for ye that there’d ever been in 
Constantinople ! ’’) 

After lunch, in Embassy carriage and pair, to 
visit the Apostolic Delegate, Monsignor Dolce, who 
wished to see Fitz. The charming old gentleman 
thought that through his intervention (by direction 
of the Pope) Fitz had been receiving special treat- 
ment—a private house and garden to himself, etc. 
Fitz certainly had been receiving special treat- 
ment, but not exactly of the nature His Holiness 
had imagined ! 

Then round the town shopping, making fabulous 
bills for the Ambassador to pay; wandering 
amidst ordinary people, free people, men, women 
and children walking about on their ordinary 
business. Can our bewilderment be. understood ? 

Next morning, a Sunday, more amazing happen- 
ings: Into the million-horse-powered Ambassa- 
dorial car—His Excellency, Fitz, self, Guide, Men- 
tor and Friend, and chauffeur making the party, 
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the general handsomeness of which being added to 
by a bundle of the most glorious chrysanthemums 
filling the seat beside the chauffeur. A refreshing 
drive of five miles along the shore of the Bos- 
phorus, and so to the American Girls’ College— 
a magnificent new building, or buildings, standing 
in fifty acres of ground, from which as pretty views 
of the Bosphorus, one of the world’s beauty spots, 
as heart could wish for. oo 

Most warmly and kindly received by the Prin- 
cipal and Staff, gazed at in wide-eyed wonder by 
groups of pig-tailed feries, but, again, utterly 
bewildered by the wealth of feminine charms. 
Shown over the building by an English lady of 
delightful appearance and beautiful soft drawly 
voice. Under such influence the. bewilderment 
became gradually lessened, so made futile attempts 
to say something not too idiotic as various studies, 
classrooms, libraries, museum, etc., were exhibited. 
The Soft-voiced Lady did not, however, seem 
much impressed. I felt that we were failing badly 
in living up to the standard set by ‘‘ Paul Patoff’s 
brother,’ and were neither good with our small talk 
nor comporting ourselves with the requisite “‘ easy 
grace.’ It would have again demanded too much 
explanation to ask the Soft-voiced Lady if she 
thought us Ethereally Beautiful. 

Then to Divine Service in a large hall. The 
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service was conducted by the lady Principal, and 
then a semi-sermon, semi-lecture, given to the girls 
by His Excellency. He opened by saying that 
yesterday he had met two gentlemen who had been 
‘out of the world’ for some time, and that he 
thought the best treat he could give them was to 
bring them to the college where, at service amidst 
the bright faces of the girls and angelic voices of the 
choir singing their songs of worship, they would get 
a glimpse of the true peace and happiness of the 
world amidst these times of turmoil and strife. 
Though feeling exceedingly self-conscious, the gen- 
tlemen from “ out of the world ” did find it so—a 
bald way of stating the effect it had on them. 

Nearly all the girls of the college were present— 
about eighty, I fancy—with not an English nor 
American girl among them; Bulgarians, Greeks, 
Armenians, Turkish, and many other nations repre- 
sented—and very nicely represented, too. The girl 
on the extreme left of the front row of the choir 
- had an extraordinarily pretty profile. | 

Tolerance and sympathy for others was also em- 
phasised in the Ambassador’s lecture, in which con- 
nection he pointed out thatin hiscar that morninghad 
come out a Jew (himself), a Roman Catholic (Fitz), a 
Mussulman (the Guide, Mentor and Friend) and a 
Protestant, yet they had got on quite nicely together, 
and here they were at thesame service of worship. 
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The succeeding days in Constantinople seemed 
all equally wonderful. The outstanding memory 
of them is of an immensity of kindness. But were 
I to attempt the task of writing my thoughts of the 
kindness we received from every single soul we met 
I would be attempting the impossible. And, doubt- 
less too, I might surprise some of those persons who, 
in a conversation lasting but a minute or so, had 
thought to utter the mere commonplaces of polite- 
ness—for they would forget into what magnitudes 
of kindness our past experiences would exaggerate 
their polite words. The impersonal life of a 
reprisalist can make one appreciative of the ninety 
friendly word. 

Without warning, on a sad morning five days 
later, we awoke to find the sinister forms of several 
military police standing in our room, and, without 
a handshake or good-bye to any of our new-found 
friends, we were bundled into a train, and returned 
to Afion Kara Hissar. Whereat Optimists and 
Pessimists were able to restart their wordy warfare, 


arguing as to which party’s predictions had been 
fulfilled. 


About a month later there arrived from Con- 
stantinople two priests, sent by a special arrange- 
ment between the Pope and the Turkish authorities 
to attend to the spiritual needs of the Catholic 
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prisoners. They brought most astounding news in | 


the shape of a message to Fitz from the Apostolic 
Delegate, Monsignor Dolce, saying that owing to 
the intervention of the Pope, Fitz would shortly 
be released and allowed to go back to England, 
on account of his having suffered unjust imprison- 
ment ! | 
Astounding news it certainly was, and so good 
that it seemed far too good to be true. But a 
cross-examination of the priests revealed no fault 
in the tale. One of them had actually seen the 
letter to Monsignor Dolce, which said that His 
Excellency Enver Pasha, in order to show the 
feelings of esteem he entertained for His Holiness 
the Pope, agreed to his request to liberate Fitz. 

‘“ But what of me?” I cried, “was there no 
mention of me? For I, too, you know, underwent 
the unpleasantness of this unjust imprisonment ! ” 

The priest was very polite. Yes, he knew that 
I too had been imprisoned, but I must be patient. 
There was as yet no mention of me, but he was 
sure that Monsignor Dolce would also work for my 
release as soon as that of Fitz was assured. 

Yes, he was very polite, but I fear in the first 
moments that jealousy caught me firmly in its grip, 
and I demanded of one and all how such a thing 
could be. For, you know, the thought of freedom, 
coming on a prisoner suddenly like that, is a shock 
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-well calculated to raise feelings in any man difficult 


to control. 

_ But reason did soon return to me. In such a 
question as that it was well to go gently, and work 
for the release of one at a time. I must indeed be 
patient, and in the meantime congratulate Fitz 
with all sincerity. 7 | 

And Fitz’s feelings? I fancy his bewilderment 
well-nigh equalled the bewilderment we had both 
felt in Constantinople at the sudden change from 
solitary confinement in darkened cells to the life 
and freedom of the city itself. 

Indeed, the prospect of his near release seetiad 
impossible to believe. England, home and beauty ; 
friends surrounding you instead of enemies ; 
English streets, English people, English cleanliness, 
English food, English baths, English news. . 
Freedom! It is impossible to write what the word 
means to a prisoner, and above all to a prisoner in 


- Turkey. It was well for Fitz to be bewildered ; 


and indeed,- I. would not have been human had 
that green-eyed monster not kept whispering in my 
ear, try as I might to keep him away. 

In eager expectancy we awaited official orders 
for Fitz. But the days dragged on, turning into 
weeks, and still no orders came. Each of those 
disappearing days carried away with it a tiny bit 
of the wild hope Fitz had felt, and we had all felt 
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for him, when first Monsignor’s message had 
been delivered. Some hitch had occurred in the 
arrangements, he thought ; his chance was slipping 
away. | 

And I? Some little demon kept whispering in 
my ear that I was the cause of the delay. The 
Ambassador had probably raised the point of my 
being released also. Even on a question of common 
justice such as that the Turks would take some time 
to make up their minds. Yes, this delay was 
assuredly good for me. 

Pacing the well-trodden garden path, I argued 
stoutly with the little demon, but often he had the 
upper hand of me. If Fitz were released, and not 
I, truly the world would seem a very unjust place. 
By what possible argument could anyone suggest 
that it was fair to grant Fitz his freedom alone, as 
a recompense for hardship and suffering in which I 
had shared equally with him? Fairness and justice 
were not things one expected too much of from 
the Turkish Government, but surely even a Turk 
could hardly dispute the justice of this particular 
case when it was put tohim. The only reason put for- 
ward for the invidious distinction was that Fitz was 
a Catholic and the Pope had intervened for him. 
But surely His Holiness himself would not care to 
have such an injustice done in his name? Was 
a difference of creed to condemn me to months— 
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great heavens, perhaps years !—of captivity with 
all its attendant suffering ? 

A man born in these days is born to the religion 
of his fathers. The teachings of my life have 
always permitted me to hold firmly to a conviction 
that the God of Mercy and Love and Right will never 
question which form of religion a man has professed 
when the moment of Judgment comes. Society 
forces us to profess some religion, and so we do 
profess one of the many forms of religion man has 
created for his own use. But all these differently- 
named religions—wherein lies their difference ? 
The different creeds only answer the different needs 
of the different types of men in obtaining strength 
for their faith in the one selfsame God. Right has 
still only one form, and a good life is still a good 
life judged by the standards of whatever religion. 

. It would be quaint if chance should force a 
man with these very ordinary convictions to 
undergo a form of religious martyrdom. 

Yet all the time I tried to school myself that 
perhaps the good fortune might only fall to Fitz. 
Over and over again I repeated to myself this and 
that reason why I should not be let go. My rank 
and experiences made me of some little more 
importance than Fitz where war was concerned ; 
the Turks were flattering enough to think I had 
done them a bad service when AE 2 proved that 
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the passage of the Dardanelles could be made ; 
commanders of submarines were not exactly popu- 
lar people at the moment amongst belligerents on 


either side. . . . There were reasons enough to be - 


found, and if it really came to the moment when 
Fitz set out to liberty leaving me behind, well, I 


‘must just grin and bear it. Sometimes I was able 


to send the little demon off to perform his impish 
tricks elsewhere. Indeed, as time went on I 
thought I had killed him. 


It was an afternoon of the first week in January 
(1916). I was walking in the garden and talking 
of restful subjects with a brother officer, when 
someone called me, saying the Turkish Commandant 
was in the house and wished to see me and Fitz. 
My heart jumped a mile ; and as I turned I felt the 
little demon alighting on my shoulder. He was very 
much alive, and grinning all over his face. “ The 
order has come,” he whispered, “‘ and your name 
must be in it—the Commandant has asked for yeu 
too!” 

I entered the room with Fitz close behind me. 
Fitz’s French was not equal to the strain of an 
official conversation, and the Commandant addressed 
me. 

“What,” he said, “do you think is the best 
possible news I could bring ? ” 


| 
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’ Now, the -priest’s message had been given in 
secret, so alittle feigning was. hecessary, and I 
replied that I could not imagine. 

** But guess,”’ chuckled the Commandant. © 
_ I could not even guess. | 3 

‘‘ But surely you can guess,”’ and the Comman- 
dant laughed merrily. ‘“‘ What would any of you 
prisoners like to do more than anything else ? ”’ 

‘“‘ Take a trip to Constantinople,” I hazarded. 

~“ Better than.that,” said he. The Commandant 
was enjoying himself immensely.. | 

I thought over this difficult problem. 

‘‘ Well, then,” I said, “ the only better thing I 
can think of is to go back to England.” 

_ “ And that’s what it is!” he cried. 

And in all this by-play he had given no word as 
to who was going. The moment came when I could 
bear the suspense no longer. 

“But who? Who?” I begged. 

“Why, Monsieur Fitz, of course,” he replied. 
“Why, you didn’t think you were going, did 
you?” And the Commandant laughed more 
heartily still at what he seemed to consider a, aoe 
joke on his part. 

I completely failed to see wherein lay the vast 
humour of the jest, and grasping the little demon 
by the scruff of his neck I flung him through the 
window; but as the time had now come to perform 
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the grin-and-bear-it act, the grin was duly pro-° | 


duced. It is, fortunately, a facial contortion 
which can be performed with set teeth. 

The Commandant held out his hand to Fitz. “‘ I 
congratulate you most heartily,’ he said; “I can 
assure you nothing could please me more than being 
the bearer of this news to you. I never believed 
such a thing possible, but here is your telegram.’’ 

Throughout the conversation Fitz had sat speech- 
less with a dazed sort of simper on his face. He now 
grasped his telegram, and we read it together. It 
was a private one, addressed to Fitz from Monsignor 
Dolce, and translated somewhat as follows : 


In compliance with the request of His Holiness 
the Pope, His Excellency Enver Pasha has agreed 
to grant your release on condition that you sign a 
written parole stating that you will take no further 
part in the war on any front against the forces of 
Turkey or those of her allies. 


A fly in the ointment. Of course we should have 
realised that his pavole would be demanded, but 
the whole suggestion of his possible release had 
been so amazing that the obvious had not occurred 
to us. 

The Commandant left ; and again much argument 
took place. Was Fitz to give his parole or not? 
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Fitz himself had doubts ; but from the outset I 
held strongly to the view that, not only would it 
be right, but also that it was Fitz’s absolute duty 
to give it. It only stated that he was not to take 
part in the war on any front and so seemed to leave 
him free to hold a shore appointment, or even to 
resume his own proper vocation as a Merchant 
Service officer. England had need of every able- 
bodied man, and, were he to do nothing but dig in 
a field, Fitz would be helping his country more than 
by remaining there as a Turkish prisoner. Were 
there a chance of escape it would be another matter, 
but as, with one exception, every prisoner present 
considered escape absolutely impossible, that had 
to be ruled out. But the final reason which made 
me feel so positive as to Fitz’s duty was that, if he 
went home on #arvole, he could then give indisput- 
able information to the authorities of how our rank 
and file were being treated in Turkey. For at this 
time the men were suffering terrible hardships— 
underfed, ill-clothed, bootless, and with no bed- 
covering to protect them against the twenty or 
more degrees of frost which was a common night 
temperature. This chance of being able to do 
something towards a possible alleviation of their 
sufferings was one that could not be allowed to 
pass. So sure was I of Fitz’s duty that I 


told him, as his senior officer, that I would 
R 
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take full responsibility for his action in signing the 
parole. 

The end of the matter was that Fitz signed, but 
added on the paper that, if he found on release that 
the British authorities did not approve of his action, 
hewouldreturnto Turkey andsurrender himselfagain. 

And so Fitz left us—to return to England. 


In “‘ Secrets of the Bosphorus ’’ Mr. Morganthau 
had a far better ending to his story of the reprisals 
than mine has been, for he had a romance for Fitz. 

According to him Fitz was engaged to be married ; 
so he, Mr. Morganthau, went to Enver Pasha and 
said, “‘ Why don’t you let the boy go home and 
marry his sweetheart ?”’ Which Enver graciously 
agreed to do. 

The kindly Ambassador was misinformed as to 
Fitz having any romantic attachment at the time, 
but it was of course natural that Enver should have 
seized on the opportunity to let both Pope and 
American Ambassador think that it was solely in 
deference to him that Fitz was being released. 

And the end of my adventure in the noble and 
impersonal life was that Fitz, led by straws in the 
wind, returned to London three years (as it after- 
wards proved) ahead of me; while I resumed the 
ordinary, and purely personal, existence of a 
prisoner of war. : | 


CHAPTER XIII 


OF ESCAPES AND HALLUCINATIONS AND PRISONS 


Problems of Escape—The Preparations—The Attempt— 
Strange Imaginings—The Recapture—Back to Constan- 
tinople Prison—The Court-Martial—Mademoiselle Bertha 
—Rev. Dr. Robert Frew. 


HORTLY before Fitz’s departure had oc- 
curred an event of far-reaching and 
tragic importance to the prisoners in 

Turkey. The evacuation of the Dardanelles by 
our troops had caused a natural despair to us, who 
had always hoped against hope that a satisfactory 
finish to the fighting on the Gallipoli Peninsula 
might yet bring our speedy release. To me per- 
sonally the event marked the fixing of my determina- 
tion to attempt escape at the first possible moment. 
I have already written that, with one exception, 
every prisoner present considered escape to be 
impossible ; the exception chanced to be myself. 
The subject of escape had, of course, been end- 
lessly discussed ; the difficulties in the way of its 
accomplishment were obvious. Afion Kara Hissar, 
situated well nigh in the middle of Asia Minor, is 


about 130 miles from the nearest point of the coast 
| 259 
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as the crow flies; wild, rugged, mountainous ; 
country intervening. With no hope of obtaining ; 
outside assistance nor food supplies on the way, 
how could this enemy country be crossed, the coast 
gained, and, when gained, got away from? The 
general opinion was that it was quite impossible. 
My difference from this verdict simply lay in an 
objection to the word “‘ impossible ’’ being used in 
connection with it until someone had attempted to 
see if it were possible or not. 

While fighting continued on the Gallipoli Penin- 
sula, any day might have brought our victory and 
the fall of Constantinople. To attempt a dangerous 
escape whilst that chance existed would be only 
foolishness. When we learnt that chance was 
gone, I sent a message home by Fitz that I would 
make an attempt to escape as soon as the snow, 
then lying many feet deep, was off the ground. 
And then I set about arranging the ways and means 
of making the attempt. 

The general plan was simplicity itself. The 
actual getting away from our lazy, sleepy guards at 
Afion presented only minor difficulties, and after 
that one had only to make the best speed possible 
over the mountains, travelling by night to avoid 
being seen, and pushing on by day whenever 
opportunity seemed to exist; then, on reaching 
the coast, dodge the coastguard, steal a boat, and 
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m, KmMake for an island—hoping in the meantime to 
{; fall in with a friendly patrol ship. The plan was 
1; mmndeed simplicity itselfi—yet, even so, it seemed to 
1. Yrovide the possibility of one or two exciting 
7 XmMoments, and the certainty ofa . very severe physical 

strain. 
b It was only to Fitz, at the moment of his depar- 
ture, that I told my intention ; to the others I said 
nothing; I had satisfied myself by indirect talk 
that they all considered escape impossible, and 
belief in the chance of success was certainly not 
. strong enough to justify trying to persuade a man 
to attempt it against his own judgment. Particu- 
larly had I to be careful with my own two officers 
of AE 2 who, I knew, would have insisted on start- 
ing with me no matter how hopeless the chances 
seemed to them. | 7 | 

Just at this time a new batch of British officers 
arrived. They had all been in captivity some 
months, but had been interned in another town. 
Amongst them was Cochrane, another submarine 
commander, and a few moments’ conversation with 
him showed that our views about escape were 
similar. I detailed my plans, and he immediately 
decided to come too. In discussion we came to the 
opinion that it would be advisable to have a third 
accompanying us if possible. It might be that the 
physical strength of three men would be needed to 
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push a boat down the beach or for many other odd | 


things that might crop up. There were three 
officers we thought might have cared to come, so 
we told them of our intention. Two, being wise, 
refused the offer; the third, Price, accepted. To 
the remainder we said not aword. It was certain 
they would be cross-examined when our departure 
was discovered, and it would not be fair to expect 
them to tell lies on our behalf as well as undergo 
the stricter confinement which was sure to result 
whether we were recaptured or not. Indeed, the 


thought of the increased discomfort to them in that 


life which, God knows, was sorry enough in itself, 
was the nastiest part of the whole affair, and did 
more than anything else to make one wish it was 
not necessary to make the attempt. 

The beginning of March came, and the snow 
slowly thawed. Our preparations proceeded apace. 
I hoped that we would be able to make the attempt 
on March 17th, St. Patrick’s Day, an obvious day 
for an Irishman to start off on a desperate sort of 
enterprise, but we were not quite ready. 

Many incidents, some disturbing, some amusing, 
marked the anxious days as we waited, but they 
were incidents common in their nature to all would- 
be escapees, and many descriptions of them have 


been written by other people. The Turks had no > 


suspicions of our intentions; they thought the 
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distance from the coast precluded all possibility 
of our attempting to reach it. We heard that three 
men had attempted to get away from another 
internment camp, and this rather frightened the 
Russian senior officer, who came to me and said 
he wondered if there was a danger of anyone 
attempting escape from our camp, as, if so, we 
must find out and prevent it—* for,” he said, “* it 
will make much trouble for us, and is a foolish and 
hopeless thing to do.” I managed to answer him 
without direct lying, but wondered if he would 
remember my exact words a few days hence. . 
Two postponements of the actual starting day 
were made at the last moment for various reasons, 
postponements involving a great increase of the 
nervous tension with the irritation of waiting when 
all was ready. But it was well to wait, as the 
centigrade thermometer was still showing ten 
degrees of frost at night. That was not going to 
be a pleasant temperature to enjoy when hiding 
in the mountains. 4 os 
At last the appointed day came. I will quote 
the last two pages of my journal. | | 


“237d March. 
“II a.m. 
“I write in bed, having retired last night at 
9.30 p.m., slept solidly til 8 am., and then 
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continued lazing and thinking. For ‘twill be some 
time before I feel a bed under me again, and | 
may as well make the best of it while I can. 

“It is really a remarkably interesting enter- 
tainment we start off on to-night, and there are 
many problems idly to wonder about now... . 

“‘ How many miles have we really got in front 
of us before freedom even comes in sight? The 
distance to the coast as the crow flies is 130 miles, 
but how many extra miles will our dodgings and 
climbings entail? How many days will we take 
covering it? And will the food we carry last the 
time ? What speed will we be able to make? 
Travelling by night in a strange, rough, mountainous 
country, carrying heavy packs, it would seem that 
fifteen miles a day would be a very good average, 
but unless we make that at least there can be 
little chance of success, or of the food lasting. — 

“‘ Can we hope to get the whole distance without 
being seen? And if sighted by a peasant of some 
sort, will he be able to give the information quickly 
and intelligently enough to ensure our recapture ° 

“‘ Will we get enough start from here to escape 
the search parties? And if caught by them and 
brought back here, what sort of treatment will 
my friend the Commandant give us? I have 
written him a letter in which I’ve reminded him 
of his words when sending us off to reprisals, that 
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in every event I was to remember he had a great 
friendship for me. Now, I have said, when per- 
force 1 am doing something which, if successful, 
will be harmful to him, I wish to employ the very 
same words to him; and that I know he will 
understand that I am only performing my duty 
in endeavouring to escape if there is a semblance 
of a chance of success. 

** His sense of humour may fail over the first 
part of my letter, but I think he'll understand 
the latter part, for he’s a white man, and I have 
no fear of our being maltreated if he catches us, 
but it would be very interesting to know what 
would happen if we are caught by someone else. 
Bykoff (the Russian senior officer), in talking 
yesterday of the probable fate of the three men 
who escaped from Posente, said, ‘Of course if 
they are caught they will be shot—it is the rul 
in Turkey.’ | 

“But that’s all nonsense, to my mind. Why 
should they shoot one ? Certainly by no semblance 
of right, if all one had done was an attempt at 
escape with no accompanying murder or civil 
crime. J am leaving a letter for Haggard which, 
amongst other things, asks that word should be 
sent to the American Embassy at next secret 
opportunity stating that we three left here on this 
date, that we hope to be out of the country within 
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fourteen days, that we propose committing no 


civil crime in the course of the attempt (except 
stealing a boat, after which capture is well-nigh 
impossible), that we will offer no resistance to 
recapture if found, and that if faced with death 
by starvation or thirst we will make for the nearest 
village and surrender. So the Ambassador will 
then know that the Turkish authorities can have 
no right to order or condone our execution, and 
that if they say we were found dees or not found 
at all, it will not be true.”’ 


‘8.30 p.m. 

“ All is ready ; in a quarter of an hour we start 
—and devilish glad to get away, as these last 
moments are irritating. 

“T leave this old journal with Dawes—with, 


mark you, the most fervent hope of being able to 


write in it myself some day again; but in the 
meantime ‘twill be interesting if Dawes adds the 
tale of what happens here when our departure is 
discovered. Then, all in good time, I'll add my 
own tale of the journey—and may it be a tale of 
success. 

“°Tis a decent old journal—helped me through 
many bad moments when I started it, and since 
then I’ve shown my gratitude by neglecting it! 
such is life—we often seem to treat our friends 
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like that and then feel sorry afterwards! With > 
that feeble apology I now bid it—Au revoir ? ”’ 


%* * * * * 


In another handwriting the pa continues for 
a short way : : 


“ Midnight. 
“They should be miles away by now, and I 
wish to God I was with them, but the d——d 
old leg made that impossible. I rather fancy they 
will make it, but am a bit afraid they will find 
it a more strenuous show than they expect. If 
they once reach the coast I’ll back them to fetch 
up—still, at this present moment I have no doubt 
they are beginning to realise what night marching 

in a strange mountainous country entails... .” 


And there it breaks off abruptly. 

Dawes added the tale of all the queer and dis- 
tressing events which occurred, but at a later date 
the British senior officer ordered the part he had 
written to be destroyed for fear it might fall into 
the Turks’ hands. And Dawes, alas! died in 
captivity. : 

When our escape was discovered the prisoners, 
one and all, were bundled into a disused Armenian 
church, and closely confined there under most 
trying conditions for a long time. They suffered 
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much on our behalf, but none of them ever 
complained. 


* * * a * 


I can clearly place the incident of the escape 
from Afion Kara Hissar in its position as a straw 
in the wind causing a deviation in my life towards 
a little-expected path. The details of the escape 
were of small importance. All those war-time 
escapes had much in common; I will touch but 
lightly on ours. 

A seemingly heavily barred window was, through 
Turkish inefficiency, not such an impassable barrier 
as it looked. We passed through it while the 
attention of the sentries was distracted by an 
accomplice. They are thrilling moments, those, 
when, stealthily and fearfully, one creeps away in 
the darkness from the loathed prison house, to 
meet, ahead, one knows not what; the prize of 
all prizes, Freedom, to be gained if the gods so 
willed; the penalty of failure impossible to 
estimate. | | 

Then the thrill as one realises one has got away 
—the first danger is past. Then the endless night 
marching, suspicious of every sound and shadow, 
straining at utmost speed to get as many miles as 
possible away from pursuit. 

_ We slaved and toiled amongst the hills all night, 
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to find, at dawn, the town was still in sight— 
barely eight miles away. We had thought to have 
covered twice that distance. If that was dis- 
heartening it was only a foretaste of the disappoint-. 
ments and trials ahead. From the time of gaining 
the mountains we were never free of them again ; 
the best going we ever had in the first week was 
a ploughed field. There were rivers to cross, and | 
once a foul marsh dyke to swim. Daylight would 
generally find us hiding on the side of a hill or 
mountain, spying out the valley below; then, at 
dusk, down and across the valley, and up the 
opposite mountain—pushing on as far as possible 
in the dark.. As we were often above or near the 
snow-line the cold was intense, and sleep impossible 
when further progress was barred. Ever present 
was that ghastly hunted feeling; and hunger, 
thirst, footsoreness, and physical strain. These are 
but the ordinary experiences common to all escapes. 

There were, however, two peculiar points of, to 
me, extraordinary psychological interest. 

It was natural that, mentally, one should be in 
an overwrought condition, especially on the first 
nights of the escape. A very curious result occurred 
in my own case. I became obsessed with the idea 
that my two companions were two officers of AE 1 
—who, it will be remembered, had died eighteen 
months previously. So strong did this obsession 


h 
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become that, i speaking to Cochrane and Price, 
I actually addressed them by the names of the 
dead men. Not once did I do this, but many times 
and consistently—and, absurd as it may seem, 
even in daylight. I realised the absurdity of the 
obsession, and fought with it; yet for several 
days it held me in its grip, nor can I exaggerate 
how veal and strong it seemed. Both the dead 


men had been friends of mine, one a very great. 


friend. Whether it is correct to claim this 
experience as psychologic, or psychic, I know not. 

And again, on the eleventh night of the escape, 
worn, dispirited and exhausted, we were forced to 
make a very heavy march, getting through a pass 
in the Taurus Mountains. The night was dark and 
mysterious, mountain peaks towered high above 
us on either side, a strong gale eddied and whistled 
through the crags—a friendly gale, it seemed, 
drowning the noise of our steps on the rocks and 
loose stones, and carrying us along as if under 
sail so long as weary legs supported bodies. 

The pass, we knew, would be guarded; still, 
we must get through as the mountains were impass- 
able otherwise. ‘The wildness of the night, the 
sense of danger, the hunger, thirst, and physical 
exhaustion all combined to react on ever-straining 
nerves. We sighted watch-fires, reconnoitred, and 
stealthily crept past them; in the darkness oi 
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trees and gullies we saw, or thought we saw, signal 
lamps flashing; we feared that our passage had 
been seen and signalled to guards ahead. | 
And, in the midst of the night, I felt—not 
suddenly nor surprisedly—that we were not three 
men struggling along in line, but four. There was 
a fourth man, following at the end of our line, in 


the correct position for a fourth man to be. When 


we stopped for a few moments’ rest he did not 
join us, but remained in the darkness, out of 
sight ; yet as soon as we rose and resumed our 
march he dropped into his place forthwith. He 
never spoke, nor did he go ahead to lead us; his 
attitude seemed just that of the true and loyal 
friend who says: “ I cannot help, but when danger 
is at hand remember always that I am here, to 
stand—or fall—with you.” 

By pressing on and ever on we won through the 
pass and down into less dangerous country before 
daylight. And when, in utmost relief at the danger 
being past, I turned and looked behind, the fourth 
man had disappeared. 1 had made no mention 
of him to the other two. 

A couple of hours later the sun had risen ; 
ensconced in a safe hiding-place, we had made a 
fire and drunk some strength-giving hot cocoa. 
And then one of my companions made a quiet 
remark about the fourth man. They had both 
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seen him. We had all three been sensible of his 
presence throughout the most trying part of the 
night ; we all three were agreed that the moment 
he left us was when we felt we had put the danger 
behind. 

Again, I cannot exaggerate how real his presence 
was, how content one felt—despite the mystery 
of it—that he should be there, what a strength 
and comfort his presence seemed to be. 

It was a strange experience.* 

We felt that his presence had brought us great 
luck. We had accomplished the best night’s work 
since starting, covered the longest distance, and 
got past a barrier to our seaward progress which 
might well have caused our recapture. But from 
the time he left us luck turned against us. We 
made bad progress ; we were held up, threatened 
with death, and finally robbed and released by 
bandits. Other disheartening trials befell us. 

And yet there came a good day—it was the 
fifteenth of our attempt—when we sat on the side 
of a mountain; before us, not ten miles away, 
spread the blue of the Mediterranean Sea—a 
wondrous, soul-inspiring, body-inspiriting sight to 

* J asked Sir A. Conan Doyle what explanation he offered of 


this experience, and he kindly wroteme: “ .. . Itis the same 
experience as Shackleton’s sledge party, which had an extra 


man. One of you was probably mediumistic (without knowing 


it). Many are. Some friend took advantage of the fact... .” 
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three worn and weary sailors after a year of 
captivity. For the sea was Home, was Freedom. 

We portioned provisions ; there seemed enough 
to keep strength going sufficiently to gain the shore 
—why, with any luck we were going to gain it 
that very night! The hills were growing lower 
towards the coast; there was only one more big 
range to cross. We could see fishing-boats moving 
about under sail near a river’s mouth. Our task 
seemed all but done; everything we saw pointed 
to the imminence of success. 

The country about was wild and deserted, and 
sO we moved down the mountain-side in the early 
afternoon. We came to an awful, precipitous slide 
of loose shale. The descent was dangerous, yet 
we had to make it. Torn, bleeding, and utterly 
exhausted, we reached the valley below. .So 
exhausted were we that further progress was 
impossible, and we rested throughout the night 
by a running stream. 

Next morning but little strength had returned. 
We did not feel equal to the climb over the one 
remaining range of big hills, and so we tried to 
find a way through or round. A day and a night, 
and we were still stuck in the valley. Our boots 
were in ribbons, food finished, strength ebbing 
fast. Food must be obtained at whatever cost, or 


else we could only drop in our tracks and die. But 
S 
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where was food to be found in that desolate spot? | 
We struggled along the level of the valley. Severe 
cramp attacked one of us. Was there a village 
near enough to be reached, or not ? 

At last we sighted a goatherd’s hut. When we 
told the goatherd we were German surveyors he 
would sell us no food. After much argument, and 
in desperation, we told him we were escaped 
British officers, that we were dying of starvation, 
and that if he did not give us food we would die 
at his door. Whereat food was produced. A 
simple, kindly old man he seemed, for he bade 
us stop the night in one of his huts, while he killed 
and cut up a goat. Next morning, with our bread, 
yaout (sour milk), meat, and goatskin, we moved 
off into hiding, and commenced cooking the meat, 
and drying the skin to make coverings for our 
feet. 

But the goatherd was not as simple as he had | 
seemed. He sent one son to keep track of us, 
another to warn the nearest village. 

The same evening—it was the eighteenth day 
since we had left Afion Kara Hissar—there was a 
crash in the bushes surrounding our hiding-place, 
and we turned to find ourselves looking down into 
the barrels of rifles held by the highly excited 
gendarmes who had burst through. 

Wearily, in answer ‘to their cries, our hands went 
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above our heads; wearily one realised that the 
end had come; wearily I wished that the gentle- 
man covering me would calm himself sufficiently 
to keep his gun, and trigger finger, from trembling. 
' Highly excitable people should not be entrusted 
with firearms; it is very dangerous. With weary 
; fascination I watched the nervous twitchings of his 
trigger finger until 1 was pinioned from behind, and 
my arms bound tightly behind my back. Cochrane 
and Price were handcuffed together, wrist to wrist. 
Once again we were prisoners of war. 


* * * % * 


By long and devious ways, and under heavy 
guard, we were taken to Constantinople, separated, 
and placed in solitary confinement in the same old 
Stamboul prison. Not a nobleman now, but a 
dangerous man, and to be treated as such. 

The particular wing of the prison in which I was 
placed comprised four compartments—three large 
rooms and my cell. The rooms held an average 
of twenty prisoners, and each of these gentry had 
a chain, with heavy ball weight attached, shackled 
to his left ankle. My dealings with them were 
restricted to jostling amongst them for a place in 
the loathsome common lavatory. 

In two respects I was better off than in 
reprisalist days ; for a heavily barred window in 
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my cell opened on to a yard, so that I had light 
and air; and I had more food. I was thankful 
for these mercies, yet depressed, as the effects of 
the physical strain and starvation took long to 
wear off. And, of course, one had again the 
ghastly, and more wearing than ever, torture of the 
bugs. I found that their activities were less in 
daylight than in dark, so used to pace my room 
without ever lying down throughout the night. 

One day, in pursuance of his usual policy, the 
Commandant sent me the newspaper. Before I 
looked at it I knew there must be bad news; and 
so I found it. Kut-el-Mara had fallen; a British 
army complete had surrendered to the Turks. 
Then, in quick succession, came the Battle of 
Jutland and the death of Lord Kitchener. Jutland 
was reported as a complete German victory ; 
England had lost command of the seas. One was 
able to read between the lines, but still the enemy’s 
exultation was hard to bear. Life seemed utterly 
black. ... 


A PRISON PRAYER. 


Standing at my window, gazing at the stars, 
Winking at me sagely, through the iron bars ; 
Thinking of the Hand that’s guiding them thro’ space. 
Praying to Him silently, asking Him for Grace. 
God of Love and Pity, God of Mercy, too, 
Give me grace in this place that my faith in You, 
Which alone can help these trials to be borne, 
May grow ever stronger, like the light at dawn 
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Peeping first so shyly in the eastern sky, 
Gradually grows and grows, till bye and bye 
All the world is bathed in beams of strongest light ; 
Gone the powers of darkness, past the dreaded night. 
Man’s mad machinations cannot check its flow, 
Only Thou, the Ruler, causing it to grow. 
God of Love and Pity, give me grace that I 
May by Faith be lightened like that eastern sky. 
In my prison cell there are not two or three 
Gathered here together asking things of Thee. 
Only one is praying from his heart to You, 
God of Love and Pity, God of Mercy too... . 
Standing by my window, gazing at the stars, 
Winking now more faintly through the iron bars, 
Somehow things seem better, sorrow’s soothed away, 
Dawn is surely coming, it will soon be—Day. 
Constantinople Prison, 
May, 1916. 


For three weeks we remained in solitary confine- 
ment, then all three of us were placed together in 
another room of the prison. With companionship 
life became a little more bearable; but for a 
couple of months nothing came to break the 
monotony of our sorry existence. Then a court 
martial commenced its leisurely proceedings. 

Presided over by a Turkish general, the court 
would question us separately at intervals of about a 
fortnight. The questions mostly seemed mean- 
ingless. The Christian names of our mothers and 
fathers were very carefully noted down. Frequently 
reiterated was the question of why we had escaped. 
Our reiterated reply, that it was our duty, never 
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satisfied the court; they thought that could not 
possibly be the reason. As our attempt had been 
a perfectly straightforward one, there was no 
difficulty in giving straightforward and truthful 
answers to all questions. They insisted that we 
must have had outside help, else how could we 
have got away from the camp and covered such 
a long distance? We assured them that we had 
done so unaided, but they never believed us. 

It was about the fourth or fifth sitting of the 
court when, after the usual fruitless demands to 
say who had helped me in arranging the escape, 
I was asked: “Do you know Mademoiselle 
Bertha ?’’ Without hesitation, and truthfully, 
I answered that I had never heard of the lady. 

As the interpreter translated my reply to the 
court there was a stir of interest amongst the 
general and his attendant colonels. The general 
spoke to the interpreter. 

“ And yet,” the latter translated, ‘“ two sentries 
have sworn before the court that they saw you 
pass a letter to Mademoiselle Bertha when they 
were escorting you in the bazaar at Afion Kara 
Hissar.” 

This was most intriguing. I had passed a letter 
to no lady in the bazaar at Afion. I said so, and 
repeated that I had not even the shentest idea 
who Mademoiselle Bertha was. | 
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The next question of the court gave me the clue. 

“Do you know the Greek station-master at 
Afion Kara Hissar ? ”’ | 

Now I'd got it. We knew of the existence of 
the Greek station-master, and, which had always 
been of great interest to us, we knew of his pretty 
daughter ; for she, to the fluttering of our prisoners’ 
hearts, used frequently to pass in sight of our 
exercise ground. On one great occasion I had 
met her, face to face, in the road when I was 
returning under escort from a visit to the Com- 
mandant. I had raised my hat, which brought 


a rush of dimples to her cheeks, and as she passed _ 


I caught a glimpse of twinkling eyes, dark and 
beautiful. But neither note nor word—perhaps I 
should say spoken word—passed between us. 

So that was Mademoiselle Bertha. I rather liked 
her name, too. And my dealings with her were 
apparently most romantic—so one gathered from 
the interpreter’s next translation to me. 

“There is no use your denying that you knew 
Mademoiselle Bertha. The court is fully aware that 
you ran away from camp many times by night to 
meet her on the hill behind the town. Now will 
you admit that she helped you to escape ? ”’ 

I stoutly denied it. I repeated my denial as 
often and as firmly as possible. I was frightened 
for Mademoiselle Bertha, and what the Turks 
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might do to her. (Long afterwards I learned that 
she and her father and several other Christian 
residents of the town had been imprisoned 
immediately our escape was discovered.) 

For several sittings of the court questions 
concerning her monopolised the business, until 
even the Turkish minds realised there was no 
hope of getting me to say anything. But in many 
after days of my prison life I used to think of 
Mademoiselle Bertha, and weave wondrous 
romances of what happened in those long, sweet 
nights on the hill behind the town. 


TO MADEMOISELLE BERTHA. 
Fair maid—or art thou dark ? Alas, my memory now 
Is dimmed of perfect vision of thy grace. 
I only recollect a fleeting passing bow, 
And eyes a-sparkle in a smiling face. 


Ungallant ? Nay, sweet maid, indeed I call upon 
_ All prisoners’ gods to tell how oft I prayed 

For better chance to study thy perfection 

And hear from thee soft words so long unsaid. 


Imagination now, sweet maid, endows thee 

With virtue’s every grace and beauty’s charm 

Perchance, perchance, sweet maid, did I but know thee 

I could not then for ever more embalm 

In memory’s crypt a dream of gracious faery 

Who, will she nill she, cast her faery shade, 

At moment when all life was sad and dreary, 

Across my path—then vanished to her glade. 
Constantinople Prison, 

December, 1916. 


: 
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The court martial proceedings dragged on inter- 
minably. The end at last came on a day when 
they satisfied themselves that we were lying. 
They had understood Price to state that the moon 
was up at the moment we left the camp at Afion ; 
I stated that it had not yet risen. Therefore one 
of us was lying, and the court seemed oes content 
with its labours. 

Six months had elapsed in all wien we were sent 
for to hear the sentence of the court. As we 
marched across the prison square, speaking purely 
for myself, my mind was distinctly uneasy. The 
proceedings of the court had been Gilbertian in 
many ways, but that implied no certainty that 
the punishment it ordained would fit the crime. 
We were in Turkey, where amazing and very 
unpleasant things could happen. Within the past 
year I had witnessed ghastly incidents in connection 
with the massacre of over a million Armenians— 
a massacre deliberately planned and callously 
carried out. If the court were now to sentence 
us to be hanged there would be nothing surprising 
in it. And, short of hanging, there are other 
unpleasant punishments the Turk can devise. 

The President and other members of the court 
looked very solemn as we entered the room. We 
remained standing while, in solemn tones, the 
president read a long statement in Turkish. Very 
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nervous was the young interpreter as he commenced 
to translate to us. 

Our names and ranks were enumerated ; details 
of our fearful crime followed—details which, in my 
anxiety to hear the end, did not enter my mind. 
And then the sentence. 

I was sentenced to twenty-five days imprison- 
ment, my companions to twenty days each ! 

There was a moment’s silence as we looked at 
one another, and—we burst into unrestrained 
laughter ! 

And then, which might easily not have happened, 
the President smiled too. | 

I was still laughing when I said to the inter- 
preter, “‘ Will you please point out to the President 
that we have already been in prison six months! ”’ 

The President was aware of that. 

‘“‘ Then,” said I, “I take it we will be released 
at once?” 

‘* Yes,” replied the President. 

Smilingly we saluted the court and marched back 
to prison. And—— 

In prison we remained for another five months ! 


* * * % oe 


In the circumstances the days seemed more 
unbearable than ever. Many incidents, some un- 
relatable, added to our depression. 
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The room we occupied in the prison was immedi- 
ately under that in which the floggings took place. 
Once a week, on an always to be dreaded evening, 
ghastly shrieks of men in torture would come down 
to us from overhead. First there would be a 
scuffle as the victim was secured. Then the thud, 
once, twice, thrice, as the stick descended. At the 
third or fourth blow, the victim would give a cry ; 
from then on crescendo shrieks followed each blow, 
rising ever higher in the scale until a note was 
reached beyond the scope of human voice. But 


_ still the thuds would continue, until one knew the 


victim had swooned. I had never before heard 
full-grown men cry out in torture. We covered 
our ears at the horror of it. - 

I once saw a man being bastinadoed, and the 
memory of it will never leave me. His ankles are 
secured to a pole, the ends of which are held about 
four feet high. This leaves the victim powerless, 
with only shoulders and head resting on the ground. 
His boots and socks are removed, and the cutting 
cane descends vertically on the bare soles of his 
feet. I believe the pain to be indescribable, and 
that few men retain consciousness for more than 
fifteen blows. The usual number inflicted in the 
prison seemed to be twenty-five or thirty. It is 
at least a week before the victim can walk again. 

The weekly, and sometimes bi-weekly, floggings 
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played a large part towards increasing our depres- 
sion ; and it was but natural that the long weariness 
of it all should force our spirits lower and lower. . . . 


“WHAT DO YOU THINK OF, PRISONER ? ”’ 


“‘ What do you think of, Prisoner, 
Dreaming the hours away ? ” 
“‘T think of an idle wasted year, 
I dream of a dead to-day.”’ 
‘What do you think of, Prisoner, : 
Fashioning fancied scenes ? ” 
“ T see a cruel endless march 
Of maddening might-have-beens.”’ 
“What do you think of, Prisoner, 
What do you think of now ? ” 
“I think, with a withering scorching shame, 
Of an unfulfilled vow.” 
“What do you think of, Prisoner, 
Wherefore that sigh of pain ? ” 
“ The ghost of a long-forgotten sin 
Has come to haunt me again.” 
“* What do you think of, Prisoner, 
What do you dream of ——” 
“CEASE ! 
A truce to your cursed questions ! 
Leave me to grieve in peace. 
I want no more of your prying, 
What are my thoughts to you ? 
Go tell the world I think—I think— 
Oh! Any damn thing will do!” 


“‘ What do you think of, Prisoner, 
Surely I see a gleam 

Of softer light in your eye to-night 
‘Which speaks of a happier theme ? ” 
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“{’m sorry I lost my temper, 
Forgive if you'll be so kind, 
For I’m only a suffering mortal 
With a madly tortured mind. 
Yes, you're right that my thoughts ; are better, 
Are where they should always be, 
For I think of the God in Heaven 
And the promise He gave to me.” 
_ Constantinople Prison, 
| December, 1916. 

Christmas approached, and we sent a series of 
requests to the Commandant to be allowed to 
attend church on Christmas Day. Rather to our 
amazement, this was granted. In eager antici- 
pation we groomed ourselves on the great morning, 
but of course our escorting guardians were late in 
coming to fetch us. They marched us across the 
bridge spanning the Golden Horn to Pera, and to 
the church of my good friend of reprisalist _— 
the Rev. Dr. Frew. 

The service was approaching its conclusion as 
we entered ; His Reverence was in the pulpit, and, 
despite the stir of interest amongst his congregation, 
he himself gave no sign of noticing our arrival. 
But, a moment later, he interrupted his sermon 
and beckoned a small boy, to whom he whispered 
over the pulpit ledge. The boy ran off, and the 
worthy doctor resumed his discourse. It must 
have been a very long sermon, that; to me it 
seemed most interesting, but I noticed some of the 
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congregation fidgeting and glancing furtively at 
their watches. The preacher had some notes in 
front of him, but now had ceased to use them— 
he was just chatting happily along to us, and 
perhaps the discourse did seem just a little bit 
disconnected. 

The boy reappeared in the church, whereat His 
Reverence brought the sermon to an abrupt close, 
and bestowed on us his priestly blessing. Our guards 
had forbidden us to speak to anyone, and we filed 
out of our rear pew across the aisle and into the 
porch. There stood His Reverence, smiling all 
over his Scotch face ; and he held a large basket, 
which he thrust into my arms as I marched past. 

That night we had cake, and crackers, and 
biscuits, and butter, and chocolate, and heaven 
knows what for our Christmas dinner—and plum 
pudding ! 

Frew, on spotting our unexpected arrival in 
church, had sent the boy to his house to collect 
supplies as quickly as possible, and had kept the 
sermon going until his return. 
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CHAPTER XIV 
OF THEATRICALS AND MORE ESCAPES AND SORROWS 


At Yozgad—My first ‘‘ part ’’—Prisoners’ Plays—The Big 
Escape—Another Unsuccessful Attempt—Price’s Death. 


T was February, 1917, when we were at last let 
out of prison. Shortly before then a queer 
straw came blowing down the wind which, 

tiny as it seemed, must certainly now be reckoned 
of strange importance to me personally. 

There was a barber’s shop in the prison which 
we were allowed to visit from time to time. My 
companions had both been regularly shaved, but 
I had grown a heavy beard and moustache, and my 
hair was very long. I had achieved the hirsute 
growth on purpose, feeling that it might one day 
come in useful to be able to effect a change of 
appearance by the quick process of shaving my face 
and close cropping my hair. I chanced to mention 
what a complete disguise I considered this would 
be. One of the other two disagreed with me as 
to the efficacy of the disguise, and we argued about 
it—argued about it with heat, as the long prison 
life was not sweetening to the temper. I was 


utterly unable to convert him to my view, and I 
287 
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made a mental resolve to try and prove my words 
at some future date. 

Little did I imagine how much that resolve was 
going to affect my after life. 

Soon after the argument we left the prison and 
were taken into Asia Minor again, by rail to Angora, 
and then some days by road to the town of Yozgad. 
An internment camp there contained about a 
hundred officers, the majority being prisoners 
from Kut-el-Mara. 

One morning, some three months after our 
arrival, I took me to a secret place, rearranged my 
attire, shaved my face, put on a pair of pince-nez, 
and presented myself in the camp as a newly-caught 
prisoner. 

The first person I had to deal with was the senior 
officer of the prisoners, a colonel, opposite whom 
I had sat at every meal for the last three months 
—including breakfast that very morning. 

He greeted me most courteously, told me details 
of what life was like as a prisoner, and suddenly, 
in the midst of questions for my news, apologised 
for not having thought of it before, and asked me 
if I had had any breakfast! From that moment 
I knew I was safe with him, and so felt fairly 
confident of not being discovered by anyone. 

The Colonel took me to the.exercise ground and 
there introduced me to the other prisoners. The 
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arrival ofa new man was, of course, always a tre- 
mendously exciting event in an internment camp. 
I pretended that I was a flying officer, had been 
knocked down over Constantinople ten days before, 
and that I had only left London three weeks ago. 

It went splendidly. There had been no fresh 
arrival in the camp for many months, and the 
prisoners crowded round me with eager questions 
to elicit my red-hot news. And red-hot it certainly 
was! Wondrous tales I told them of the progress 
of the war on all fronts, of the state of affairs in 
England, etc., etc., becoming more and more 
daring in my statements as each new story was 
swallowed. ... The “have” was complete—far 
more so than I had deemed might be possible. 
Not a soul recognised me. 

I wonder if it all sounds a cruel joke to have 
played? But it wasn’t cruel. In the ghastly 
monotony of a prisoner-of-war existence anything 
that breaks the monotony and gives one something 
to talk and laugh over is a heaven-sent blessing ; 
and this provided the camp with a FOple of amuse- 
ment for days afterwards. 

The end came when I had been answering 
questions for the best part of two hours. Then the 
flying men started asking details about the types 
of machines in use, and the type I had actually 


been flying myself when captured. My ignorance 
T 
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on the subject of aeroplanes being utter and 
complete, I knew discovery was imminent, so threw 
the game up and told them who I was. 

There was a gasp, a silence—to tell the truth, 
I was a little nervous as to what was going to 
happen, as some men had made amazing fools of 
themselves—and then a big laugh burst over the 
whole camp. . 

For several ess attertvards anyone looking at 
my shaven face invariably grinned heartily. 


* * * * * 


I had told a brother officer, a major (under 
promise of secrecy, of course), that I intended to 
try and play this joke on the camp, and he had 
watched the whole affair from beginning to end. 
It chanced that he was an amateur actor of con- 
siderable experience, and he obtained permission 
from the Commandant to hold theatricals in the 
camp. The first play it was decided to stage was 
an adaptation one of the prisoners had written 
of W. W. Jacobs’s widely read and gruesome tale, 
‘“‘ The Monkey’s Paw.”” The Major came to me and 
asked me to take the leading female part. 

‘““My dear chap,” said I, in amazement, “ I’ve 
never acted anything in my life.” 

But the Major was insistent. ‘“ What about the 
newly-caught flying officer ? ’’ he asked. ‘‘ Wasn't 


atisa pathetic old lady, her son is killed: 
| he went on to describe the play. | 
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that acting? Whilst watching you then-I decided 
you would be absolutely capable of doing sk —. 


And 


 Treally could not:see any close‘connection between 
the imitation flying officer and the pathetic old lady. 
However, that was the Major’s business ; if he chose 
to run the risk of the play being ruined it was not 
my fault. I agreed to have : a _— at the i and 


; rehearsals commenced. 


In the largest available room a stage was tale 


of minute proportions, and ‘the date of the first 


production duly arrived. With- goat’s hair for 
‘wig, the Padre’s cassock for a dress, and a liberal 
use of flour for powder, I endeavoured to make 


_ myself into an imitation of a photo, just arrived 
_ from Ireland, of the white-haired old lady. It was 


a sorry attempt ; the original wouls not pneven — 
flattered had she seen me. : 
- The curtain rose and, before a ‘ial house?! 
we sobbed and moaned our’ way through the little 
tragedy. In agonised tones I called on my dead 
son, my only che-ild, to come back-to me. And, 
again to my amazement’ but the Major’s content, 
nobody laughed. In fact, the audience, though 
they voted the play as excellently done, requested 
that in future some — and less penne ne fare 
should be supplied. © ts 
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Whereat a farce was written for them. In it I 
was again cast for a lead, this time a middle-aged, 
surly, pious gentleman who, for his sins, had to 
be de-bagged in the course of the play. The de- 
bagging act was a huge success, the house went 
into convulsions over it, and was also rapturous 
over the final curtain—which showed me, trouser- 
less but with wondrous-hued under-pants, present- 
ing a view of my back portion as I endeavoured to 
climb out through a window. The artistic taste 
of the prisoner public was apparently hit to a 
nicety by the picture. 

After the long experience of prison, life in the 
internment camp at Yozgad seemed very delightful 
that summer. There was companionship, literature, 
exercise, and comparative comfort. Comparisons 
need not always be odious. There were, of course, 
‘many unnecessary irritations and hardships which 
greatly worried most of the officers, but to us ex- 
escapees they could onlyseem very minordiscomforts. 

In the autumn came another change when, with 
a small band of senior officers, I was moved back 
to Afion Kara Hissar. The camp had risen con- 
siderably in numbers since our hasty departure 
from it eighteen months previously. Here, too, 
they had turned to theatrical productions as a 
means of passing the time, so my newly-born 
interest in the histrionic art was kept alive. 
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The winter, anxious that it should not pass event- 
less, provided a series of earthquakes. Locked as 
we were in our quarters at night, the earthquakes 
were distinctly unpleasant, but luckily they only 
shook the houses without knocking any down. 
The much-vaunted dignity of man is never very 
apparent to me during the progress of an earthquake. 

When the spring came, and the prisoners’ fancies 
lightly turned to thoughts of re I was moved 
back again to Yozgad. 

The escape question had by this time become beset 
with many additional problems, which need not be 
discussed here. I found it, however, interesting to 
note that in each individual camp there seemed to 
be identically the same proportion—viz., 70 per 

cent.—of officers who held that a man had no 7vighi 
to attempt escape—owing, of course, to the apparent 
hopelessness of success, and the certainty that others 
would have to suffer for the attempt. Our effort 
from Afion in 1916 was quoted as proof of both 
points ; the successful escape from Kastamouni of 
Colonel Keeling and two officers in 1917 had resulted 
in suffering to those left behind, and as Kastamouni 
was comparatively close to the sea (about 40 miles, 
I think), did little to prove the possibility of success 
from Afion or Yozgad (which was about 250 miles 
from the sea). 3 

My own personal view was that the feat showed 
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such infinitesimal chance of success without outside 
assistance that it was no man’s duty to try, and 
that the certainty of inflicting hardship on brother 
officers was a very serious responsibility to under- 
take. | 

At Yozgad in the spring of 1918 the escape 


problem was acute.. Jones and Hill were in the 


throes of their effort, recounted in that amazing 
book ‘‘ The Road to En-Dor’’* ; and there was a 
group of officers who had ad determined to 
make attempts. 

-It was natural that I should have been iihacinie 
consulted by these would-be escapees, but I was 
unable to give them any encouragement. None of 
their plans contained any new ideas which increased 


the possibility of success ; many of the schemes were 


simply absurd. I got in the habit of summing up 
the views my experience led me to by saying that, 
without aid from outside, nothing but an act of 
God would get a man out of the country. Hints 
that I might care to accompany this or that party 


met with no response from me; but I made it my 


business to keep conversant with the plots and plans 
going forward, which were being kept secret from 
the majority of the camp. 
Cochrane, on the other hand, had decided to go. 
On the day previous to the start he spoke with me 
*" The Road to En-Dor,’”’ by E. H. Jones (Bodley Head). 
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about it, and confessed his view that there really 
seemed no possibility of success, that he knew the 
task was even more difficult than in our previous 
attempt, but that he could not remain idle any 
longer, and that he did not propose to be retaken. 
His were serious words to hear from a man with 
whom one had been through so much. | 

It was in August the great attempt was a 
Twenty-six officers escaped from the camp; all 
were recaptured within a short time, save one 
party—the party led by Cochrane. In “ 450 Miles 
to Freedom ’’* is recounted the story of how that 
party, magnificently and gallantly led, won through 
to the coast, seized a motor-boat, and safely reached 
Cyprus. I thought that their courage, pluck and 
superhuman endurance: had proved me a false 
prophet until I read the book of their adventures ; | 
for then I learnt that chance had early turned them 
from the plan I had deemed hopeless, and these 
are the author’s concluding lines : 


“ We feel, then, that it was Divine intervention which brought 
us through... . To us, then, the hand of Providence was 
manifest in our + escape, and we see in it an answer to prayer. 
Our way, of course, might have been made smoother, but per- 
haps in that case we should not have learnt the same lessons 
of dependence upon God. As it was, it was made manifest to 
us that, even in these materialistic days, to those who can 
have faith, the Lord’s hand i is not shortened, that it cannot save.’ 


‘450 miles to Freedom,” by Capt. M. A. B. Johnston and — 
tah D. K. Yearsley (Blackwood). | 
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In such words of reverence and faith do they confess 
their belief in the Act of God that aided them. 


But to return to Yozgad. The big escape was 
quickly discovered, and restrictions tightened down 
onthe camp. Those officers who disputed the right 
to escape were very annoyed ; others complained 
bitterly that the preparations had been carried out 
in secret, else they, too, would have joined in the 
attempt. 

Amongst other restrictions, for a short time we 
were not allowed to have our letters. When the 
mail was at last distributed I received a mysterious 
post card. The writing on it was nonsensical to 
me ; I suspected a code, but could decipher none. 
So I soaked the card in water, slit it open, and 
found a secret message inside. A plan of escape 
from Yozgad to the coast had been worked out by 
Colonel Keeling, the leader of the successful party 
from Kastamouni im 1917. Details of the plan, 
with sections of a map of the route to be followed, 
were being sent in a series of post cards to all officers 
whose names commenced with C and S._ [ took 
steps to commandeer all these post cards without 
them reaching the addressee. 

Mail days were a real excitement then, as section 
by section the map came through, and one learnt 
that food, arms and ammunition were hidden at a 
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certain point on the coast, from which, on given 
dates in October and November, a vessel would 
rescue any escapees. Here was the outside help 
one had longed for. | 

As soon as all details were clear I published the 

scheme to the camp at large, so that the complaint 
of secrecy could not recur. As it was then thought 
that all parties of the recent attempt had failed, 
there was naturally little keenness evinced in a new 
effort. However, two officers, Hickman and Marsh, 
decided to come, and their preparations proceeded 
apace—my own kit was ready. 

It chanced to be a Friday, and a thirteenth, when 
the attempt was to be made. The big escape in 
the previous month had resulted in an increased 
number of more vigilant sentries, also more frequent 
visits of inspection ; so the problem of getting away 
from the camp was a difficult one. 

Under our house was a cellar, used to store fire- 
wood. It had a door which the Turks did not lock 
at night, being unaware that we had devised a 
means of access from the house to the cellar. The 
door, however, had a hook latch:on the outside 
which could not be opened from within, and this 
was always put down when the house was locked 
up. We bored two small holes in the door, and 
rove a black thread a them and under the 

latch lock. 
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Our calculations, based on the moon, visits of 


inspection, movements of sentries, and the thousand 
and one other things which have to be reckoned 
with on these occasions gave only a period of five 
to ten minutes in the night when the escape might 
be possible. 

Five minutes from the appointed time we three 


crept down into the pitch-dark cellar. Behind us 


stretched a series of helpers forming a line of 
communication to each room of the house. At 
every window was a look-out, whose duty was to 
report unexpected movements amongst the sentries. 

One particular sentry was the chief danger; he 
was stationed ten yards from the cellar door, and 
after passing the door we had a short space of open 
ground to cover in full view of him. It was there- 
fore essential that his back should be turned when 


we emerged ; the direction in which he was looking 


was to be reported by a look-out singing certain 
tunes. Silence from that look-out would mean that 
the sentry was looking away from the danger spot. 


Many other were the intricate points of organisation © 
the situation demanded ; and the general signal of - 


danger seen from any direction was to be three 

thumps on the floor overhead, which would mean 

that on no account were we to emerge. 

_ The appointed moment arrived. Throughout the 
house was an air of extreme tension—stronger, it 
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i: seemed, in those not trying to — than the 

hi three who were. 

In the inky vn by the cellar door I felt 

u; for, and found, the two ends of thread. Came a 

4 Sharp burst of laughter from within the house, and 
I jerked the threads. Through the laughter I 

, could hear the click of the latch as the hook rose ; 


» the laughter ceased abruptly and, in breathless _ 


| silence, we waited to see if the sentry had heard 

» the click. The silence continued, which meant 

+ that all was well. | 

2 Ready : 27 J whispered behind me. 

7 ‘‘ Ready,’ came the reply from Hickman, close’ 

, at my back ; and “ Ready,” from. Marsh behind 

" A jearaatie moment. ; 

; And then——- — 

; Thump! Thump! Thump | ! | 

; The house seemed to shake under the danger 

signe of the nervously heavy foot overhead. 

, .“ What’s wrong ?”’ I whispered. But the words 

had barely left my mouth when I knew. | 

) Footsteps could be heard approaching without . 

_ on the path passing the cellar door. I-stood stock 

| still, hands upraised, each one still grasping an end > 

of the thread holding up the latch hook. 
The footsteps made as if to pass; .stopped a 

moment ; and then came closer, i 
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‘* There’s a man at the door!” ... “‘ There’sa 
man at the door!’ ... “‘ There’s a man at the 
door!” ... 


All along the line of communication I could hear 
the words being passed from mouth to mouth. In 
their nervousness our kind helpers were not guarding 
their whispered tones too carefully. The message 
pursued its snail-like progress, and died into silence 
_ from Hickman to my ear. 

I was aware that there was a man at the door. I 
was painfully aware of it, for I could hear his 
laboured breathing ; he seemed to be excited about 
something. 

(At a later date I learnt the cause of his excite- 
ment. In passing the door he had noticed the 


unhooked latch, stopped to look at it, and then, 


to his amazement, watched it bowing gracefully 
to him. In the darkness my poised hands were 
failing to keep the thread absolutely steady.) 

An eternity of time seemed to pass. 

An over-anxious look out set the line of com- 
munications going again. “‘ Don’t move! There’s 
a man at the door! ” : 

Again I could hear the message travelling its 
tortuous way along the line. A feeling of mad 
irritation at the repetition disappeared as my ever 
inconsequent sense of humour saw fit to assert 
itself, and I had a strong desire to shriek with 
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’ laughter at realising that the Man at the Door— 


not three feet from me through the thin partition— 
could. hear it as plainly as I. 

He called the sentry to join him. 

Thump, thump, thump, went the danger dei: 
the look-out concerned burst into hectic song; the 
line of communication restarted its activities. 
Through it all I could hear the two Turks talking 
excitedly outside. 

At last they pushed the door, which sprang open. 

I jumped aside under a wall. The men behind 
me scrambled over the dead sticks and wood to 
climb through the hole into the house above. A 
pandemonium of noise caused the Turks, bayonets 
thrust forward, to draw back a pace from the 
threshold of this inky black cellar containing they 
knew not what. Their hesitation gave me my 
chance. I rushed for the hole and scrambled up, 
my agility in no wise lessened by the thought of the 
bayonets pursuing me from behind. 


* sk x * a 


A week later I lay abed with head throbbing fit 
to burst ; the world-covering wave of influenza had 
hit the camp. Day after day officers and orderlies 
went down with it, until the sick could only be fed 
by the healthy few with the utmost difficulty. 
These few in their turn got infected, and the work 
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was carried on by the early convalescents. There 
were many deaths; amongst them poor Marsh— 
dying, it seemed, before the sound of his eagerly 
whispered “‘ Ready!” had left my ears. It was 
a sad and miserable time. 

In Price’s house everyone went sick except one 
orderly ; the difficulties of food and attention were 
acute. Price rose from his bed to tend his sick 
comrades—it was typical of the man that he should 
do so. Within two days he was down again. I 
got special permission from the Turks to change 
into his house. And there I watched him make 
his last courageous fight, gradually sink away, and 
die. ... 

The cruelty of it—after three and a half years’ 
captivity—with the end, as we then knew, in sight. 
Price, great-hearted, generous, true and loyal 
friend, had crowned his life of service for others 
by making the supreme gift to his comrades. . . . 


We buried our dead ; and that ghastly depression 
which is such a marked symptom in the after-effects 
of influenza held the camp in its grip. 

It was in such circumstances that the news of 
the Armistice reached us. For me it was but a 
sorry realisation of the moment on which all one’s 
dreams and hopes had centred for three years and 
seven months. yt : 


CHAPTER XV 
OF THE PLACE THE STRAWS ALL LED TO — 


Return to England—Impressions of the New Conditions— 
The London Stage—Mr. Norman McKinnel—I Change 
my Profession from Sailor to Actor. 


REACHED England at Christmas, r918. It 

was almost five. years since I had left, and 

I returned to a very changed England. So 

vast did the changes seem that I will not endeavour 

to describe them, save to mention that the most 

marked and noticeable change of all appeared to 

be in English womenfolk. I shall never forget the 

impression it made on my mind when [ first heard 

the then popular term of endearment between a 
maiden and her swain—" old bean.”’ 

Even the conservative old Navy seemed to have 
changed in its ways. In the Navy as I had known 
it, there was always a positive and very clear-cut 
reason for efficiency in all its branches—that one 
day the Germans would have to be fought, and 
beaten. That work had been accomplished—it was 
but natural, I suppose, that a reaction should follow, 
and things appeared to me to be drifting rather 
aimlessly for the moment. I began to wonder if, 

303 
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unknowingly, I had slipped into the ranks of the 
previously scorned pessimists. But the altered 
conditions of life, of love, of manners, of service, 
all seemed to be very unsettling. 


I was given command of one of the largest sub- — 


marines, and duly promoted to Commander. But I 
was not happy in my new command ; my methods 


of dealing with my officers and men did not seem to | 


work so well as in the old days ; I somehow failed 


to understand them, and they failed to understand 


me. I had never before had to use punishment as 


a means of obtaining best work out of the men © 


under my command; I had to use it now, and 
hated doing so. 

With the exception of the time as prisoner I had 
now served continuously in submarines since 1906, 
and I was tired of them. So, at the beginning of 
1920, I applied to be sent as second in command of 
a battleship or cruiser. In due course I was re- 
lieved in the submarine; but on going to the 
Admiralty I found there was a glut of officers and 
shortage of ships. I was, they told me, eighty- 


eighth commander on the waiting list, and it would 


probably be three or more months before a ship 
was available for me. The prospect of idleness 
appealed to me very little, and I roamed about 
London trying to fill in time in odd ways. 

A straw in the wind caused me to meet the stage 
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manager of the Ambassadors Theatre, and I learnt 
from him that they were shortly starting rehearsals 
of a new play, entitled ‘‘ The Grain of Mustard 
Seed.” My prisoner-born interest in acting returned 
to me, with it the idea of how instructive it would 
be to study the methods of producing a play in the 
West End of London. By dint of continual worry- 
ing of the management I was eventually allowed to 
attend rehearsals at the Ambassadors, pretending 
to be an understudy. 

Norman McKinnel was the producer, and it was 
indeed interesting to watch his methods. Such 
little preconceived ideas as I had led me to believe 
that a producer always roared and shrieked and 
stamped his feet and cursed—more particularly at 
the lady members of the caste. I had seen McKinnel 
quite recently acting the part of a cruel husband, 
and he had made my blood freeze at his brutality, 
his acting accentuated by his physical appearance 
with its implied ferocious innate power and strength. 
Heaven knows what horrors I did not expect of 
him as a producer. 

Whatever I expected it was very different from 
what I found. I never once throughout rehearsals 
heard him say a harsh or unkind word to a single 
member of the caste. Every direction, every 
correction, was given with a smile and a kindly 
word to round it off—and given, too, in the most 
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gentle manner possible. One marvelled that SO; 


much gentleness could emanate from so massive a: 


frame. Occasionally, when his explanation had 
not obtained the desired alteration in the rendering; 
of a certain passage, he would take off the glasses 
he used for studying the book, stick them over his 
left ear, clamber up on the stage, and go through 
the passage himself. Then, when finished, he 
would turn to the actor or actress concerned, give 
a charming smile and say, ‘‘ That’s the sort of idea 
—of course I can’t do it at all—but I know you can 
easily.” 

And the players, too, were all so mteresting. 
Each day, for example, one well-known-and elderly 
gentleman seemed to have worked out some new 
place where the play would not suffer—and indeed 
would be improved—if he were permitted to sit 
down. The leading lady was a subject of particular 
awe and reverence on my part. In the first week 
of rehearsals she passed me in the street and I, 
feeling somewhat daring, raised my hat, only to 
have my salute absolutely ignored. I felt a worm, 
and thought I had committed some awful bétse, 
not discovering until weeks later that she simply 
had not seen nor recognised me. 

As I sat, like a good and shy little boy, in the 
stalls watching rehearsals I found it all absorbingly 
interesting. Strange new people moving about 
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Hi their strange work in a—to me—strange new 
" world. 


Then the unforeseen happened—just another 


t straw in the wind. 


A man playing a small part suddenly got unhappy 


‘and gave it up. Someone looked down to me in 


the stalls and called, ‘‘ Here! Just come up here 
and read this part, will you?’ And up I went. 

I was a perfectly good Commander on the active 
list of His Majesty’s perfectly good Navy. I 
really wasn’t particularly frightened of Norman 
McKinnel or anyone else. It was all an excellent 


joke, this. And so I read the part quite happily 


with no stammerings nor nervousness. 

‘Rehearsals went on, and no one arrived to take 
the part which I contmued reading. And then 
one day, the Business Manager sent for me and, to 
my amazement, produced a contract for my 
signature. The situation appealed intensely to 
my sense of humour. I temporised with the 
Business Manager, and took the contract away 
with me to consider what I should do. 

There is an imposing publication entitled ‘‘ The 
King’s Regulations and Admiralty Instructions.” 
In awe-inspiring language it deals with the duties 
of the naval officer afloat and ashore, and points 
the path he must tread in avoiding the many 
dangers that might entrap him. It states the 
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penalties he will be liable to should he stray from 
the pointed path of virtue. A very careful stag 
of its pages revealed to me the fact that, im al 
comprehensive effort to lay a law to meet ever 
possible contingency, Their Lordships of tit 
Admiralty had framed no regulation dealing wit 
the case of an officer on the active list who we 
asked to sign a contract as an Actor. 

My only duties of the moment appeared to bt 
that I should perform that oft-timed difficult fez | 
of behaving myself in manner befitting an “ Office! 
and a Gentleman,” and that I should hold myself 
in instant readiness to take up an appointment 
immediately a ship was found for me. 

Wherefore I argued thusly: ‘‘ What can prevent 
a man called, say, ‘ Hew Gordon,’ acting at the 
Ambassadors, provided Commander Stoker presents 
himself to the authorities immediately when called 
for?’ . . . The answer was simply “‘ Nothing.” 

However, I could not afford to have any mis- 
understanding about it and consequent risk to my 
naval position, so I went to the Admiralty to report 
what I intended doing. 

Their Lordships’ representatives whom I inter- 
viewed were distressed. There was no precedent 
to be referred to in dealing with such a quaint 
proposition. After diffidence at first, they had to 
admit that my argument was sound; and then 
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they turned right round in my favour, saying it 
- was splendid to find someone who would not keep 
ceaselessly bothering them to find him a ship. 
They further added that I could feel quite safe 
for three or four months, and that I should just 
let them know when I was tired of my ‘“ monkey 
tricks ” (as they called it) and wanted a ship. In 
the meantime if anything one up — would 
give me lots of warning. 

Very pleased with the way things were — 
out, I left the Admiralty, went straight to the 
manager’s office, and signed the contract in the 
name of Hew Gordon. 

The play started and proved an Singiaatiada 
success. Whereat another humorous side appeared 
in the situation: that Commander Stoker went on 
receiving his full pay from the Admiralty, while 
“* Hew Gordon ”’ collected his weekly salary as an 
actor——the excellent and easily understood joke 
_ lying in the fact that both sums went into one 
pocket. Perhaps, however, I was the person best 
qualified to appreciate how really funny that 
seemed. . But this happy state of affairs was 
not to last ie long. 

_ The play had been running less than a fortnight 
when I encountered a naval friend in Piccadilly, 
who stopped me and said, “‘ Congratulations.’ For 
a few moments I thought he was referring to the 
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play, and then, to my horror, found he meant the 
excellent appointment for me of which he had just 
heard. I rushed to the telephone and rang up the 
Admiralty. 

Yes, it was quite true. Their Lordships had 
appointed me Captain of the Royal Arthur, a cruiser, 
sea-going depot ship to the Atlantic Fleet Submarine 
Flotilla ; the official notification was in the post on 
its way to me now! 

“ But what,” I cried, “ about the warning you 
were going to give me ? ” 

“Very sorry,’ came the answer, ‘‘ the appoint- 
ment had to be filled at once and there was no 
time.”’ 

“‘ And what,” I went on in exasperation, “ what 
about the eighty-eight other commanders before me 
on the list who, you said, were ‘ howling’ for ships ?”’ 

“Very sorry,’ replied the irnitatingly calm, 
official voice. ‘‘ You were the only suitable man 
in the list.” I slammed down the receiver in fury. 

The situation was awkward, and I set to to think 
itout.... | . 

There was only one possible way to avoid taking 
up the command, and that was to refuse the 
appointment. The regulations gave one a right 
to do this, but it was not a line of action which 
Their Lordships, naturally, could encourage officers 
to follow; and the regulations provided that 
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refusal of appointment by an officer would entail 
his being placed immediately on half-pay. 

It was then, at that particular straw, I began to 
think seriously of changing my profession. — 

The arguments against a change were obvious ; 
an assured position in the life I was bred and 
trained to, an assured income, and an assured 
pension when old age forced retirement on me. . 

But there was one very strong reason in favour 

of a change. For personal reasons in connection 
with private affairs I wished to remain in England 
for some years, and I could never feel secure about 
this while in the Navy. Again, there was a special 
retirement scheme in force at the time, which 
offered slightly increased pensions to officers who 
would voluntarily retire and so ease the surplus 
caused by the reduction of the fleet to post-war 
requirements. And lastly, 1t must be confessed 
that an Irishman’s heart was drawn by the attrac- 
tion of the huge gamble of the thing. 
_ The decision I reached was this ; I would refuse 
the appointment and ask for six months’ half-pay 
(which would make me really safe from possible 
appointment for that period), study the stage 
prospects carefully in the meantime, and then make 
my final selection of future life. And so I did. 

One night, some three months later, I knocked 
at the door of Norman McKinnel’s dressing-room 
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during an interval between acts, and was bade to 
enter. I had been careful in choosing the wording 
of the question I was going to put to him; after 
the necessary apologies in advance [ asked it. 

“Will you be kind enough,’ I said, “ to tell me 
straightly and truthfully, is it your opinion that I 
am likely to be able tomake aliving out of the stage ?’”’ 

McKinnel’s face showed no expression; he 
sucked his pipe for some time and said nothing. 
Then he asked me to repeat the question ; I was 
glad I had chosen the words carefully. 

Again there was a long pause before he spoke, 
slowly and deliberately. 

““ Make a living out of the stage,’ said he. 
** There are two things necessary for that. Firstly. 
you must be able to act; secondly, you must 
obtain engagements. As to your acting, I can 
only say you have shaken my old views. I always 
said that it took about fifteen years to make 
anything approaching an actor, but you have 
apparently stepped night into it. I have nothing 
against you on that score.” 

This was lovely flattery, and I purred inwardly 
with real pleasure. | 

“But,” he continued, “there is the second 
point. How are you going to obtain fairly regular 
work ? I don’t quite see that. If you were a 
young and beautiful man you might obtain 
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engagements because you were a young and 
beautiful man—but, you know, Stoker, you're not.” 

Very solemnly and seriously he said it, and I 
could not repress a burst of laughter. | 

Other things he said, some of kindly encourage- 
ment, but mostly pointing the trials, difficulties 
and disappointments I would be likely to meet 
with. And in the end he summed up with the view 
that, given always luck and hard work on my part, 
I would have as reasonable a chance as anyone else. 

I shall always be very grateful to him for his 
words that night. My increasing knowledge of 
life on the stage has confirmed every word he said 
tome. It was, in its way, an academic pronounce- 
ment—from one whose authority to make it was 
indisputable. Its cumulative effect on me was, at 
first, discouragement. ‘He had suggested no possi- 
bility of making more than a living—and for that 
not only work but luck was necessary. 

I gave the whole matter another month’ S sober 
thought, weighing the speculative pros and cons to 
the best of my ability ; and then, in October, 1920, 
requested Their Lordships to place me on the 
Retired List. | 

And thus—as much to my own surprise as 
anyone's—I had given up the Sea for the Stage. 
It was not done lightly, and in one way -I felt it 
very keenly. For the sea is a wonderful mistress, 
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and a wonderful mother, too. Few of those who 
go down to her withstand for long the claim she 
makes on their hearts. I doubt if human wives 
and sweethearts ever realise the strength of the 
rival they have to fight in winning and keeping a 
sailor lover. For the sea, though a woman, is 
straight and true; she does not lie or cheat ; she 
has beauty and grandeur in all her myriad moods ; 
she appeals always to the best, never to the worst, of 
the men who meet her; she helps a man to be aman, 
and never tries to undermine his strength or play 
upon his weakness . . . Adangerous rival, Miladies. 
% % * % * 

Once since then I appeared in uniform. Only a 
few months after my retirement occurred a sad 
event. My old captain, who, as Prince Louis, had 
been the hero of my youthful worship—Admiral the 
Marquess of Milford Haven—died in London. He 
died, as chance willed it, alone, in rooms in Half 
Moon Street ; and, at the moment of his death, the 
hordes of London were collected outside the Ritz 
Hotel, a few hundred yards from Half Moon 
Street, to cheer and do honour to Charlie Chaplin. 

I wore my uniform to march with his old officers 
in the funeral procession of the best Admiral of 
our age. But life seemed mysterious ; the balance 
of things hard to understand. | 
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Luck has, so far, been with me since I made my 
change of profession. Many new friends and, I 
believe and trust, few enemies, mark the new path. 
In type, stage folk and sea folk may be as the poles 
apart ; in the most important of all the virtues, 
Kindliness, stage folk yield first place to none. 

Drastic reductions in the fleet have forced many 
of my naval friends on to the Retired List against 
their own wishes. Highly specialised and skilled 
officers, many with magnificent records of service 
in peace and war, suddenly find themselves ashore 
with characters, tastes, training and aptitudes 
curiously but undeniably unsuited to any form of 
business or other work performed by landlubbers. 
It is a very pathetic aftermath of the war, and only 
accentuates the luck which has come my way. 

In looking back at all the queer little straws in the | 
wind, their effect can now be marked, the tiny devia- 
tion each one caused in anew and utterly unexpected 


_ direction. Six months before the change occurred I 


had no more idea of trying to become an actor than 


-acoalminer. Yet, had I known it, the straws had 


been guiding me towards the stage for years past. 
It seems to me that these tiny chances make 
life most extraordinarily interesting. For to-day 
and to-morrow, towards each one of us, these 
straws are always blowing down the wind. 
Where are they leading now ? 
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THE ELEMENTS OF DRY-FLY FISHING. 


By R. C. Bridgett, M.A., B.Sc. A work showing the applica- 
bility of the floating-fly to waters of more rapid flow than the 
chalk-stream, by the author of By Lock and Stream. Mr. 
Bridgett shows clearly that the dry-fly is the most killing lure that 
can be used. It enjoys a longer effective season than any other, 
and can be easily used by anyone with some experience of fly-fishing. 
The author has had 25 years’ experience of the dry-fly, and he 
gives complete instructions in everything respecting its use. 

There are reproductions of natural and artificial flies in colour, to- 


gether with line drawings in the text and half-tone plates. Demy 
8vo. 10/6 net. 


THE SPORT OF FISHING. 


A book for anglers by. John MacKeachan, dealing with the prob- 
lems that present themselves for discussion among anglers. Through- 
out the volume there are narratives of incident and accident upon 
the Scottish lochs and streams, and many breezy accounts of those 
little adventures so dear to the heart of the angler. 

~ The volume has an introduction by Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bt., is 
illustrated by 17 half-tone illustrations, and is uniform with Dry- Fly 
Fishing, by R. C. Bridgett. Demy 8vo. 10/6 net. 


THE ANGLER’S COMPANION. 


A new edition of Thomas Tod Stoddart’s fishing classic. Edited, 
with a lengthy introduction, by Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bt., 4 plates 
in colour, 18 half-tone illustrations and. 18 line drawings. 

Allowing for changes in fishing gear—rods, tackle, etc.—Stoddart's 
famous work is of as much importance to the modern angler as it 
was when originally written. Where differences arise, they are 
_ corrected by the editor in footnotes. Stoddart was a keen-witted 
observer, and his views apply as shrewdly to present-day conditions 
as they did seventy or eighty years ago. Demy 8vo. Price 15/-net. 


HERBERT JENKINS, LTD., 3 YORK STREET, ST. JAMES'S, S.W. 1. 
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A BOOK ON ANGLING. 

A new edition of Francis Francis’ classic. Edited, with an intro- 
duction, by Sir Herbest Maxwell, Bt., and numerous illustrations in 
colour and black-and-white. 

Such modifications and improvements as have been made in the 
angler’s equipment since Francis’ day, have been duly noted in the 
present edition by Sir Herbert Maxwell. 

Great care has been bestowed upon the illustrations, and they are 
technically correct in every detail. The colour-plates are particularly 
useful to the angler, bemg reproduced from actual salmon-flies. 
Demy 8vo. Price 15/- net. 


THE FLY-FISHER’S ENTOMOLOGY. 

With coloured representations of natural and artificial insects, together 
with a few observations and instructions upon trout and grayling 
fishing. By Alfred Ronalds, edited, with notes and introduction by 
H. T. Sheringham, Fishing Editor of The Field. For years fly-fishers 
have been clamouring for a new edition of this very scarce classic. 
Here they have it, with all the valuable old features and a number of 
new ones. Two coloured plates of modern trout flies have been 
added, in addition to a number of black-and-white illustrations. 
The work contains a long introduction and is fully annotated. The 
size is Demy 8vo. Price 15/- net. 


DAYS & NIGHTS OF SALMON FISHING 
inthe Tweed. With a short account ofthe natural history and habits 
of the salmon. By William Scrope, S.F.S. Edited, with notes and 
an introduction, by H. T. Sheringham, Fishing Editor of The Field. 
The present editor has brought Scrope's masterpiece up to date in a 
way that should render it the final edition of the great classic, which 
has become almost as rare as the dodo. It contains the original 
wonderful plates, reproduced in four colours, together with added 
illustrations, both in colour and in black-and-white. 

There has also been added an ample account of the twentieth-century 
salmon. Demy 8vo. Price 15/- net. 


HERBERT JENKINS, LTD., 3 YORK STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W. 2. 
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BY LOCH AND STREAM: Angling Sketches. 
By R. C. Bridgett, M.A., B.Sc. Angling correspondent for a 
large daily, Mr. Bridgett is a fisherman of wide experience. This 
book gives much sound, practical advice to those about to enter upon 
their fishing career, in addition to valuable information to the expert. 
It also deals with the most successful methods to be adopted in 
different types of water. 

Above all it tells of exciting incidents that to a fisherman possess all 
the attraction that a five-reel drama has for the picture-goer. With 
16 full-page illustrations. Demy 8vo. Price 10/6 net. 


INSTRUCTIONS TO YOUNG SPORTSMEN. 
in all that Relates to Guns and Shooting. By Lieut.-Col. P. Hawker. 
Edited, with notes and introduction, by Eric Parker, Shooting 
Editor of The Field, together with reproductions in four colours of 
the original plates and a number of added illustrations. This book 
proves that a century ago Hawker knew all there was to be known 
about shooting. He was the best shot of his day, and the best 
writer on shooting of his or any other day. The Editor’s observa- 
tions and illustrations of modern guns bring the work absolutely up 
to date. Demy 8vo. Price 15/- net. 


LORDS AND THE M.C.C. 


A cricket chronicle of 137 years, based on official documents and 
published with the sanction of the Marylebone Cricket Club. By 

the Rt. Hon. Lord Harris, G.C.S.I., G.C.L.E., and F. S. Ashley- 
- Cooper. With an introduction by the Rt. Hon. Sir Spencer 
Ponsonby-Fane, G.C.B., with 2 photogravures and upwards of 100 
black-and-white illustrations. In addition to being a history of the 
M.C.C. this volume may also be said to be an anecdotal record of 
cricket. In its pages appear all the great cricketers of the past and 
present. Dedicated to H.M. The King. Quarto. Price 12/6 net. 


HERBERT JENKINS, LTD., 
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MY SPORTING MEMORIES. 


Forty years with note-book and gun. By Major-General Nigel 
Woodyatt, C.B., C.LE., author of Under Ten Viceroys. Apart 
from accounts of thrilling adventures with tiger, rhinoceros, leopard, 
snakes and the like, General Woodyatt tells much of the lore of 
the jungle and the ways of its inhabitants. Many of his stories 
have all the thrill of the most exciting romance. 

Never before has a book on animals contained such remarkable 
illustrations, reproduced from actual photographs. They ‘include 
charging tigers, a tiger mauling an elephant, and the life story of 
three tiger cubs. Demy 8vo. Price 16/- net. 


UNDER TEN VICEROYS. 


These racy reminiscences of a Gurkha by Major-General Nigel 
~ Woodyatt, C.B., are rich in anecdote and incident. General 
Woodyatt knows ‘the India of to-day just as he knows the India of 
the last 37 years, and he shows no lack of courage in drawing 
conclusions. 
His delightful chapter on K. of K. will correct and modify a judg- 
ment recently passed upon the man who, seven years ago, seemed 
alone in his foresight and ability to cope with a national crisis. 
He tells much of the secret history of India during the last few 
years, and includes an account of Eich some a tragedy ; 
but to those who know India “‘a crowning mercy.” With 16 
illustrations. Second Edition. Demy 8vo. 16/- net. 


AN ADMIRAL’S YARNS. 


The breezy recellections of a sailor who joined the Navy in ile 
Seventies. By Admiral Sir Charles Dundas of Dundas, K.C.M.G. 
Not only does the book abound in good stories, but it gives a vivid 
and interesting picture of life in the Navy during the transition 
period from sail to steam. 
The war is left out, and Sir Charles devotes himself to a phase of 
life and a fund of good sailormen’s yarns that will be quite new to 
the reading public. With 16 illustrations. Second Edition. Demy 
8vo. 16/- net. | 


HERBERT JENKINS, LTD., 3 YORK STREET, ST. JAMES'S, S.W. 1. 
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